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Chapter  I 


FOREBEARS 


In  our  father’s  side  the  family  goes  back  to  George 
Robinson  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  a  lively 
pioneer,  who  boasted  that  he  would  build  him  a  house  into  which 
he  could  drive  a  sled  and  yoke  of  oxen  and  from  the  ridgepole  of 
which  he  could  jump  to  the  ground  with  a  broadaxe  in  his  hand. 
At  the  house  warming  he  fulfilled  his  boast,  for  the  whole  broad¬ 
side  of  his  house  was  opened  by  sliding  doors,  and,  within,  the 
ground  floor  could  be  thrown  into  one  room,  so  that  the  oxen 
drew  the  sled  in,  turned  around  and  went  out  again  without  much 
trouble;  and  as  the  house  nestled  close  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  half  way 
up,  it  was  no  great  feat  for  him  to  jump  from  the  ridgepole  to  the 
hillside  with  a  broadaxe  in  his  hand.  George’s  house  was  torn  down 
within  the  memory  of  people  now  living. 

Benjamin  of  Wrentham,  great-grandson  of  George,  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  one  of  those  yankees  who  played  tricks  upon 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York,  as  set  forth  in  Knickerbocker’s 
History.  It  grieves  me  to  record  that,  having  been  caught  in  the 
act,  our  ancestor  was  forcibly  detained  by  the  Dutch  authorities. 
In  his  involuntary  seclusion  Benjamin  perpetrated  certain  jingles 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  which  show  that  he  did  not 
admire  his  captors: 

“Sapone  and  slaw 
And  cabbage  raw 
And  buttermilk  and  pop, 

“The  dirty  Dutch 
They  do  begrutch 
To  feed  us  on  such  fare. 
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“’Tis  far  too  good 
For  prisoners’  food 
And  only  lit  for  the  mayor.” 

Most  of  Benjamin’s  descendants  have  written  doggerel  at  times, 
but  none  of  it  can  have  been  worse  than  their  ancestor’s. 

Benjamin’s  son  Elisha,  our  grandfather,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
served  in  the  Revolution,  about  three  months  in  all,  receiving  his 
discharge  in  1781.  A  few  years  later,  having  married  Sarah  Cobb, 
he  came  with  several  neighbors  to  the  District  of  Maine  to  help 
settle  a  new  town  on  the  Penobscot,  which  was  eventually  to  be 
called  Orrington. 

On  mother’s  side  we  are  descended  from  the  stout-hearted  Puri¬ 
tan  clergyman,  Stephen  Bachiler,  who  came  to  America  in  1632. 
He  is  thought  to  have  sojourned  awhile  with  the  original  May¬ 
flower  Pilgrims  in  Holland.  He  was  an  Oxford  graduate  and  a  man 
possessed  of  a  substantial  property  of  his  own  as  well  as  a  good 
position  in  the  established  church,  the  living  of  Wherwell  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  through  which  flows  the  trout  stream  made  famous  by  Izaak 
Walton.  But  Stephen  Bachiler  ‘‘suffered  many  things  of  the  bish¬ 
ops,”  sold  his  possessions,  and  came  to  America  twelve  years  after 
Elder  William  Brewster,  Governor  Bradford,  Miles  Standish  and 
the  rest  disembarked  at  Plymouth  Rock.  This  man  was  no  ardent 
youth,  carried  away  by  the  surge  of  youthful  enthusiasm;  he  was 
seventy-one,  a  widower,  having  recently  lost  his  first  wife,  Anne 
Butler.  Let  us  not  forget  Anne  Butler,  for  it  is  from  her,  through 
her  son  Nathaniel,  that  our  happy  family  is  descended.  With  the 
clergyman  were  his  widowed  daughter  Susanna  Samburne  and 
three  or  four  grandchildren,  both  Samburnes  and  Bachilers. 

Stephen  Bachiler  was  a  tall,  straight  man,  with  cavernous  eyes 
that  seemed  to  burn  and  glow;  his  fundamentalism  was  rock-ribbed, 
but  so  were  the  rest  of  his  beliefs,  and  among  the  latter  was  the 
conviction  that  church  and  state  should  be  separate  powers.  How¬ 
ever  well  such  doctrine  might  have  suited  the  tolerant  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth,  it  was  anathema  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast;  he  preached  in  Lynn  six 
years  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  clergyman  who  voted  against 
the  expulsion  of  Roger  Williams  from  Massachusetts.  However 
that  may  be,  he  was  soon  himself  driven  out,  or  at  least  transferred, 
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on  account  of  schism  in  his  church,  to  the  parish  of  Yarmouth  on 
Cape  Cod,  whither  he  walked,  in  cold  weather,  accompanied  by  his 
new  wife,  his  daughter  Susanna,  four  grandchildren  and  a  few 
members  of  the  Lynn  church  who  sympathized  with  his  views.  1  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  this  little  band  walked  all  the  way 
from  Lynn  to  Yarmouth.  The  first  settlers  were  neighborly  folks 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  church  ambulant  got  a  lift  or  two  on 
some  ox  team  whose  driver  required  no  certificate  of  religious  con¬ 
formity,  and  that  they  were  given  free  entertainment  all  along  the 
way,  rendering  in  return  for  hospitality  the  latest  news  of  the  strug¬ 
gling  settlements  through  which  they  had  passed,  and  engaging 
everywhere  in  those  theological  discussions  which  kept  the  minds 
of  our  forefathers  keen  and  sharp  as  tempered  steel.  No  doubt 
Stephen  Bachiler  prayed  with  his  hosts  too,  at  length  and 
so  fervently  that  they  could  seem  to  see  Heaven  opened  as  he 
spoke. 

A  year  later  the  Puritan  hierarchy  olfered  him  spiritual  charge 
of  a  new  township  in  New  Hampshire.  These  godly  men,  though 
he  made  them  very  uncomfortable,  never  utterly  cast  Stephen  Bach¬ 
iler  forth;  was  it  because  he  had  the  presence  and  the  diction  of  a 
major  prophet?  The  people  of  Ipswich,  meanwhile,  had  taken  a 
liking  to  our  doughty  ancestor,  and  offered  him  sixty  acres  of  up¬ 
land  and  twenty  acres  of  glebe  if  he  would  stay  with  them  and  be 
their  pastor,  but,  being  only  seventy-nine,  he  preferred  to  open 
the  new  settlement  in  New  Hampshire.  This  township  was  called 
Hampton  and  was  identified  by  the  following  interesting  bound¬ 
aries: 

“On  the  north  by  Strawberry  Bank  [now  Portsmouth];  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  Salisbury,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  wilderness.” 

He  stayed  in  Hampton,  ministering  to  his  flock  for  fifteen  years, 
but  they  were  by  no  means  years  of  complete  peace.  His  second 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Lynn,  died,  and  in, Strawberry  Bank 

jetle  had  recen 

had  an  entanglement  with  a  fisherman  named  (Rogers  who  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  fancy  matrimonial  bonds,  or  perhaps  he  already  had 
a  wife.  At  all  events  this  buxom  and  engaging  person  insinuated 
herself  into  the  good  graces  of  her  parson,  who  at  eighty-nine  mar¬ 
ried  her.  When  it  became  evident  that  things  were  not  as  they 


there  was  a  widow  named  Beetle.  Now  Mrs.  $ 
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should  be  he  divorced  her,  too.  The  Puritan  clergy  of  the  Bay 
colony  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth;  nay  they  commanded  him 
to  live  with  his  wife,  an  edict  to  which  he  paid  no  attention  what¬ 
ever.  The  Strawberry  Hill  officials,  who  doubtless  were  better  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  former  Mrs.  Beetle’s  record,  tried  the  woman  and 
condemned  her  to  wear  a  capital  A,  not,  however,  an  embroidered 
letter,  like  Hester  Prynne’s  in  Hawthorne's  novel,  but  one  branded 
upon  her  flesh. 

Stephen  Bachiler  lived  on,  preached,  exhorted,  and  doubtless 
differed  violently  with  some  people  and  showed  his  faith  by  his 
works  so  that  others  loved  him  devotedly,  but  in  1654,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three,  he  wished  to  see  his  native  land  once  more,  so  he 
returned  to  London  where  he  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life 
with  his  eldest  son,  also  a  clergyman,  and  the  record  closes  by  saying 
that  when  father  and  son  walked  the  streets  of  London  no  man 
could  tell  which  was  the  older. 

In  1765  Sarah  Batchelder,  thus  had  the  name  been  transformed 
in  a  century  and  a  half  of  pre-Johnsonian  spelling,  married  Oba- 
diah  Clement,  Sarah  being  fifth  in  descent  from  Stephen  Bachiler. 
Obadiah  Clement  was  another  lively  pioneer.  Whence  arose  the 
fallacy  that  our  pioneer  ancestors  were  a  gloomy  lot,  interested 
only  in  stern  theology  and  in  money  making?  The  ancestors  of  our 
family  on  both  sides  seem  to  have  been  mostly  jolly,  boisterous 
people,  much  given  to  amusing  themselves  in  ways  that  required 
little  or  no  expenditure  of  money,  but  plenty  of  vigor  and  ingenu¬ 
ity.  Their  religion  was  vital  and  orthodox,  but  it  apparently  never 
depressed  their  spirits. 

Obadiah  Clement  in  early  manhood  walked  from  Sandown  in 
southern  New  Hampshire  to  Warren,  near  Mt.  Moosilauke,  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  back  a  crosscut  saw  with  which  to  subdue  the  wilderness. 
He  built  him  a  log  cabin  which  soon  became  a  tavern,  married 
Sarah  Batchelder,  and  together  they  reared  a  large  family,  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  except  locally,  certainly  not  wealthy,  but  lull  of  high 
spirits  and  laughter. 

Like  the  family  of  “Grandmother  Brown,”*  Obadiah  Clement 
must  have  “liked  his  good  clothes,”  for  he  became  possessed  in 
middle  life  of  an  overcoat  of  blue  broadcloth  which  was  fastened 
with  round  brass  buttons.  Once  while  wearing  this  garment  he  saw 

Grandmother  Brown’s  Hundred  Years,”  by  E.  C.  Brown. 
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a  moose  in  the  woods  near  his  log  house;  a  gun  was  handy  and 
powder,  but  no  bullets,  so  he  cut  oil  a  brass  button,  loaded  his  rifle, 
shot  the  moose  and  in  short  order  got  back  his  coat  button,  at  the 
same  time  procuring  a  goodly  supply  of  fresh  meat  for  his  family 
and  for  the  travellers  who  frequented  his  tavern. 

Obadiah  Clement  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  Militia  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mesheck  Weare;  his  was  no  glorious  service  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  the  Revolution,  but  nevertheless  he  deserved  well  of  his 
country,  for  he  raised  a  regiment  to  defend  against  possible  in¬ 
vaders  the  ground  won  by  Ethan  Allen  at  “Old  Fort  Ti.”  These 
doughty  warriors  are  thus  described  by  William  Little  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Warren,  New  Hampshire: 

“Some  had  cocked  hats,  some  woodchuck  and  wolfskin  caps  with 
the  fur  well  worn  off;  one  or  two  had  nice  straw  braided  hats  which 
their  wives  and  mothers  had  made  for  them.  And  then  there  were 
all  kinds  of  coats,  some  of  which  had  been  in  the  army,  many  had 
short  frocks  of  everyday  wear  and  some  did  not  have  anything  over 
their  rough  tow  shirts.  Their  breeches  were  almost  invariably  of 
one  kind,  moosehide,  home  tanned,  a  kind  not  easily  worn  out,  un¬ 
torn  and  no  holes  in  the  seat.  Moccasins  were  worn  on  the  feet,  but 
some  of  the  men,  as  it  was  a  warm  day,  were  barefoot,  their  tough 
soles  being  less  liable  to  be  hurt  than  the  moccasins  themselves. 
They  had  belts  of  every  kind  and  sort,  canteens  of  various  patterns, 
priming  wires  and  brushes,  and  well  worn  cartridge  boxes  that  had 
seen  service  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  some  in  the 
Revolution  now  going  on.  Their  guns  were  of  almost  every  pattern, 
muskets,  fowling  pieces,  one  or  two  old  matchlocks,  queen’s  arms, 
and  some  were  the  very  guns  that  Chase  Whitcher  had  procured 
from  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

“Captain  Clement  said  he  was  better  dressed  than  the  rest.  He 
had  prepared  himself  for  the  occasion”  [that  is  for  the  first  muster 
for  drill].  “His  hair  was  not  powdered  and  he  had  no  wig  on  his 
head.  But  a  white  cockade  glistened  on  his  three-cornered  cocked 
hat,  silver  epaulets  rounded  off  his  shoulders,  his  coat  was  faced 
with  blue,  a  scarlet  sash  ornamented  his  waist  and  his  yellow  buck¬ 
skin  breeches  were  graced  with  silver  lacings.” 

The  tradition  has  been  handed  down  that  Captain  Obadiah  said 
of  himself  on  this  occasion  that  he  “felt  complete.”  His  descendants 
have  often  quoted  those  words  to  denote  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
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that  comes  when  a  hard  task  has  been  successfully  accomplished. 

Colonel  Obadiah,  as  he  was  always  called  after  the  Revolution,, 
was  actively  concerned  in  all  the  business  of  the  little  town  that  he 
had  helped  to  found;  the  church  that  he  helped  frame  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  stout  and  fine.  Sarah  Batchelder  bore  him  six  sons  and  two 
daughters,  of  whom  our  grandfather,  another  Obadiah,  was  the 
fifth.  Sarah  was  gathered  to  her  fathers  in  178G;  Colonel  Obadiah 
married  again  two  years  later,  and  five  more  children  were  added 
to  his  family;  he  himself  died  in  1829. 

Obadiah  Clement,  our  grandfather,  was  born  February  10,  177G, 
thus  he  was  not  quite  five  months  old  when  John  Hancock  and 
the  rest  put  their  names  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  while  at  that  time  our  Robinson  grandfather,  down 
in  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  was  a  fully  informed  youth  of  twelve 
who  five  years  later  enlisted  and  saw  service  in  the  Revolution. 

Grandfather  Obadiah  married  in  1805  Phebe  Kezar,  daughter  of 
Lemuel  Kezar  of  Wentworth,  next  town  to  Warren,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Lemuel  Kezar  was  also  a  personage  in  his  day  and  generation 
and  environment.  Conventionality  did  not  cramp  the  style  of  our 
ancestors;  they  were  very  decidedly  themselves.  Lemuel  seems  to 
have  lacked  the  outspoken  jollity  and  joie  de  vivre  of  the  Clement 
and  Robinson  tribes;  with  him  comes  in  a  note  of  sarcasm  and 
sophistication.  He  did  not  care  for  the  sermons  of  the  minister  who 
preached  in  Wentworth,  so  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  send 
his  contribution  to  the  minister’s  salary  Great-grandfather  sent  in 
a  bag  of  grain  —  but  such  grain,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  beans,  barley, 
dried  peas  and  oats  well  mixed  together.  The  minister  was  not 
pleased  with  the  donation  —  one  sympathizes  with  him.  He  visited 
his  parishioner  and  complained,  “1  can’t  make  anything  out  of  the 
bag  of  grain  you  sent  me.”  Lemuel  replied,  “You  can  make  as  much 
of  it  as  I  can  of  your  sermons.” 

Phebe  Kezar,  daughter  of  Lemuel,  certainly  began  her  life  ad¬ 
venturously,  for  when  she  was  a  baby  less  than  a  year  old  a  great 
eagle  flew  down  and  carried  her  to  a  tree  top.  They  dared  not  try 
to  shoot  the  eagle  for  fear  of  hitting  the  child,  but  men  and  boys 
climbed  a  neighboring  tree  and  shouted,  while  others  stood  with 
loaded  guns  ready  to  shoot  if  must  be,  and  the  eagle  llew  off.  Very 
likely  he  had  mistaken  the  baby  for  a  little  white  lamb  and  didn’t 
want  her  anyhow;  at  all  events  he  left  little  Phebe  safe  in  the  tree 
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which  somebody  climbed,  bringing  the  child  down  none  the  worse 
for  her  short  flight. 

These  frontier  people  were  used  to  adventures;  Phebe’s  older 
sister  Elizabeth,  afterward  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Niles  of  Thctford,  Ver¬ 
mont,  at  the  age  of  ten,  when  the  early  settlers  of  Wentworth  were 
subduing  the  wilderness,  had  to  carry  a  dinner  bucket  to  her  father 
and  brothers  who  were  working  a  mile  from  the  house,  her  way 
leading  through  a  blazed  trail  in  the  forest.  When  little  Betsey  had 
gone  about  half  the  distance  a  mother  bear  and  two  cubs  walked 
out  of  the  woods  and  came  slowly  but  inquiringly  toward  her.  Our 
doughty  little  grandaunt  simply  could  not  let  that  bear  have  her 
father’s  dinner,  so  she  stopped  in  the  rough  trail,  looked  severely 
at  the  bear  and  shook  her  fist.  Mother  Bear  paused,  looked  at  the 
little  girl  a  few  seconds,  then  turned  slowly  around  and  went  back 
into  the  woods  with  her  cubs,  not,  however,  without  several  back¬ 
ward  glances.  The  child  held  her  ground  and  shook  her  fist  stoutly 
whenever  she  thought  necessary,  and,  when  the  bear  family  dis¬ 
appeared,  carried  the  bucket  the  rest  of  the  way  in  safety.  The 
story  stops  there;  mother  couldn’t  tell  us  a  word  more,  but  I  have 
always  wanted  to  know  whether  ten-year-old  Elizabeth  went  back 
alone  through  the  forest,  for  fear  her  mother  would  be  worried,  or 
whether  she  stayed  with  father  and  brothers  till  their  work  was 
done. 
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Chapter  II 


BROWNFIELD 


f  hebe  kezar’s  own  mother  died  when  the  little  gill 
C_y  was  five  and  she  lived  thereafter  in  Boscawen  with 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  until  a  short  time  before  her  marriage 
when  she  went  back  to  her  father’s  house  in  Wentworth.  She  was 
twenty  and  Obadiah  Clement  thirty  at  their  marriage  in  1805. 

Seven  or  eight  years  after  their  marriage  our  grandfather  fought 
in  the  War  of  1812,  being  stationed  at  Burlington,  Vermont.  He 
came  back  with  extreme  disgust  for  the  “Hussians”  who  apparently 
were  employed  by  the  British  in  that  war  as  well  as  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Obadiah  Clement  declared  they  were  all  thieves.  Few  stories 
are  handed  down  of  his  military  experience,  the  most  vivid  of 
which  is  that  he  would  shake  his  head  sadly  and  say  that  he  didn’t 
like  to  “push  bagonet.” 

Obadiah  Clement  and  Pliebe  Kezar  had  eight  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  born  July  10,  1826,  was  our  mother,  Mary  Ade¬ 
line  Hortensia;  Mary  for  her  mother's  cousin,  Mary  Clark;  Adeline 
for  Adeline  True  of  Orford,  New  Hampshire,  daughter  of  her 
mother’s  half-sister;  Hortensia  for  Hortensia  Kezar,  daughter  of  an 
Uncle  Lemuel.  This  youngest  child  was  born  in  West  Fairlee,  Ver¬ 
mont,  but  when  she  was  three  months  old  her  parents  decided  to 
move  to  Brownfield,  Maine,  buying  a  farm  from  Obadiah’s  elder 
brother  Daniel,  who  had  settled  in  the  next  town,  Fryeburg,  and 
become  prosperous.  Obadiah  was  a  man  more  than  six  feet  tall, 
supple,  powerful;  a  splendid  farmer,  taking  great  pride  in  his  crops 
and  satisfied  only  with  the  best;  a  breeder  also  of  fine  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  above  all  of  Morgan  horses. 

The  journey  to  the  new  home  must  have  been  made  in  early 
October,  1826.  Mother’s  two  youngest  daughters  have  often  visual¬ 
ized  it  as  we  have  religiously  stopped  the  car  in  Crawford  Notch. 
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In  fact  so  vivid  is  the  picture  in  our  minds  that  we  may  end  by 
thinking  we  have  actually  seen  it.  The  day  is  crisp,  clear  and  sunny; 
the  procession  winds  along;  live  or  ten  cattle  with  their  driver  come 
first,  leisurely  walking  through  the  trail,  the  mountain  towering  at 
the  right,  at  the  left  the  slope  descending  sharply  to  the  valley  far 
below.  The  cattle  must  not  be  hurried,  for  a  few  missteps  would 
be  disastrous.  A  flock  of  sheep  follows,  sure-footed,  gentle,  tracta¬ 
ble,  but,  as  the  Elizabethan  poets  knew,  undeniably  silly.  Then, 
perhaps,  came  one  or  two  baggage  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  At  the 
rear  of  these  was  a  two-seated  chaise  wherein  sat  the  mother  holding 
Mary,  the  three-months-old  baby;  somewhere  in  the  procession, 
riding  perhaps  with  the  baggage,  were  the  other  daughters,  Phebe, 
a  dark-haired  child  of  seven,  Sarah,  sixteen,  a  gentle  and  lovable 
girl,  and  Ann,  eighteen,  a  young  woman  of  unusual  intellect. 

Clark,  the  eldest  son,  was  probably  either  driving  one  of  the 
herds  or  perhaps  an  ox  team.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Daniel,  aged  two,  stayed  in  the  chaise  as  little  as  possible,  and  was 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  horses,  for  every  horse  was  his  friend, 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Daniel  was  very  fond  of  his  little  sister  Mary, 
and  promised  when  he  grew  up  to  buy  her  a  dress  “all  weafs  and 
woses.” 

As  the  procession  wound  through  the  Notch,  men,  women,  and 
children  looking  with  horror  at  the  scene  of  the  Willey  slide  which 
had  happened  only  a  few  weeks  before,  some  heir  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Willey  family  came  out  of  the  house  to  talk  matters  over  and 
to  offer  for  sale  the  hay  that  was  left  in  the  barn.  Now  hay  was  get¬ 
ting  short  in  the  cavalcade  and  Obadiah  Clement  readily  bought 
what  remained  in  the  uninjured  barn;  for  the  avalanche  had  di¬ 
vided,  leaving  the  buildings  safe,  but  crushing  to  death  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  family  who  had  run  out  of  doors  when  they  sensed  the 
danger.  It  was  an  unlucky  bargain  for  our  grandfather,  however, 
for,  though  the  hay  looked  all  right,  it  was  penetrated  through  and 
through  with  the  finest  of  sand  which  had  sifted  through  the  walls 
of  the  barn.  The  cattle  couldn't  eat  it  “no  more  than  their  own 
hoofs”  he  used  to  say;  it  had  to  be  used  for  bedding. 

The  new  home  in  Brownfield  was  beautiful  for  situation;  fields 
sloped  upward  behind  the  farmhouse  toward  Frost  Mountain,  be¬ 
hind  which  were  more  distant  peaks;  in  front  the  land  descended 
first  to  the  road  and  then  rather  sharply  to  a  valley  where  two  rivers 
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flowed  side  by  side  in  opposite  directions,  the  Saco  to  the  sea,  Shep¬ 
ard’s  River  to  the  north  ultimately  into  the  Saco. 

Across  the  valley  rose  beautiful  blue  mountains  again;  thus  there 
was,  and  still  is,  a  wonderful,  diversified  view  wherever  the  eyes 
were  directed.  The  farm  was  fertile,  with  woodland,  tillage,  pasture 
land  and  meadows,  and  there  were  crystal  clear  springs  on  the  up¬ 
lands,  from  one  of  which  the  pure  cold  water  was  brought  to  the 
house  through  an  aqueduct  made  of  logs  bored  lengthwise  and  set 
end  to  end,  so  that  there  was  always  a  plentiful  supply  of  mountain 
water  for  every  family  necessity.  Even  in  those  rather  careless  days 
the  Clements  knew  very  well  that  their  pure  water  was  the  reason 
that  every  epidemic  of  typhus  or  typhoid  left  them  unscathed. 

But  the  work  that  those  ancestors  didl  How  could  they  ever  stand 
it?  What  strength,  vigor  and  skill  they  had!  At  the  same  time  their 
intellects  wrestled  with  knotty  problems  and  their  thinking  was 
neither  feeble  nor  hazy. 

Ah,  the  work!  Stones  were  picked  from  the  fields  by  hand,  and 
piled  into  great  even  stone  walls,  four  or  five  feet  high,  or  the  fields 
were  fenced  with  hand-split  rails,  or  with  great  stumps  pulled  by 
yokes  of  oxen  and  laid  together  so  skilfully  that  cattle  could  neither 
break  through  nor  jump  over.  How  the  wild  flowers  and  vines 
loved  those  stump  fences!  In  my  girlhood  if  one  rode  a  mile  from 
the  city  in  any  direction,  stump  fences  enclosed  half  the  fields;  a 
few  years  ago  I  realized  that  they  were  no  more  to  be  seen,  —  van¬ 
ished  into  the  past. 

In  spring,  fields  of  flax  with  its  dainty  blue  flowers  were  planted, 
from  which,  by  long  slow  processes,  stout  linen  garments  for  every¬ 
day  wear  were  woven,  and  stout  table  linen  also;  fields  of  wheat, 
rye  and  corn,  too,  the  grain  to  be  taken  to  the  grist  mill  and  ground, 
with  one  bushel  in  five  given  for  toll,  into  wheat  flour,  rye  flour 
and  “injun.”  Mother’s  sister  Phebe  used  to  put  raisins  into  the  rye 
bread  so  it  would  look  like  dark  cake.  All  the  garden  vegetables, 
corn,  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  squash,  pumpkins,  cucumbers  and 
melons  were  grown  and  no  weeds  disgraced  their  straight  rows, 
though  that  cleanness  was  achieved  only  by  back-breaking  work 
with  the  hoe  in  long  hot  summer  days,  or  in  the  case  of  onions, 
carrots,  beets  and  parsnips,  by  even  more  back-breaking  work  for 
the  little  girl  or  boy  who  sat  on  the  ground  and  pulled  the  weeds 
out  with  fingers  that  must  be  discriminating.  None  of  the  modern 
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labor-saving  tools  had  been  invented  —  a  hoe,  main  strength  and 
skill  did  the  work.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  armies  of  devastating 
insects  and  diseases  had  not  yet  discovered  the  farmers’  crops.  You 
planted  things  and  took  care  of  them;  you  did  not  have  to  drench 
them  in  poisons  every  few  days,  —  except  that  the  Hessian  lly  —  was 
it  a  legacy  from  the  “Hussians”?  —  did,  once  in  a  few  years,  spoil 
all  the  wheat. 

But  after  all,  the  severest  and  most  important  of  the  summer 
work  was  the  haying,  which  began  the  day  after  The  Fourth  and 
continued,  if  you  include  cutting  the  rowen,  the  second  crop,  till 
frost  came.  How  often  have  we  heard  mother  tell  about  the  long 
hay  days,  beginning  at  daybreak,  for  the  grass  cut  more  easily  when 
wet  with  dew,  and  continuing  till  it  was  too  dark  to  see  longer  in 
the  hayfield.  Men  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  were  thankful 
for  good  weather,  that  their  labor  might  not  be  in  vain.  But  how¬ 
ever  good  or  bad  the  weather  might  be,  no  stroke  of  work  was  done 
in  the  hayfields  on  Sunday. 

The  women  had  to  feed  the  haymakers,  beside  their  regular  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving,  knitting  and  sewing,  helping  with  the  milking, 
making  and  turning  the  cheeses,  and  caring  for  the  poultry.  To 
feed  a  crew  of  six  to  ten  men  —  for  extra  help  was  required  in  the 
height  of  the  hay  season  —  was  no  task  for  a  weakling.  The  men  had 
a  bite  of  something  before  they  started  out  at  four  in  the  morning, 
nothing  more  than  a  doughnut,  perhaps,  and  a  drink  of  butter¬ 
milk,  but  at  six  o’clock  they  trooped  into  the  great  old  kitchen  and 
ate  a  regular  breakfast  of  bread  and  butter,  beef  and  potatoes,  top¬ 
ping  off,  of  course,  with  a  generous  slice  of  apple  pie.  What  old  New 
England  breakfast  was  complete  without  that?  Emerson  was  right 
when  he  said  to  the  supercilious  lady,  “But,  my  dear  madam,  what 
is  pie  for?”  Emerson  used  to  work  in  his  grandfather’s  hayfield. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  children  had  to  carry  to  the 
haymakers  a  jug  of  molasses  and  water  with  a  sprinkling  of  ginger, 
and  this  jug  was  kept  full  all  day.  Long  experience  had  shown  the 
farmers  that  no  other  drink  was  so  healthful  for  men  working 
vigorously  in  the  hot  sun;  a  draught  of  cold  spring  water  was  likely 
to  bring  on  cramps  or  more  serious  illness;  any  alcoholic  drink  was 
simply  out  of  the  question;  such  men  as  Obadiah  Clement  were 
total  abstainers,  and  proud  of  it,  long  before  there  was  a  “Maine 
Law.” 
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At  noon  the  men  made  out  a  famous  dinner  ending  with  Indian 
pudding,  and  at  five  came  back  for  a  hearty  supper,  the  last  meal 
of  the  day.  The  last  of  the  hay  to  be  got  in  was  the  “medder  hay,” 
which  was  much  less  valuable  than  that  on  the  upland.  The  rivers 
overflowed  their  banks  every  year  or  two  and  covered  the  meadows, 
so  that  timothy,  clover,  redtop  and  herdsgrass  would  not  take  root 
there;  however,  there  was  always  an  abundant  crop  of  “cowquate” 
and  “podjum”  which  grasses,  if  properly  cured,  were  nourishing 
and  acceptable  to  cattle.  Many  times  we  have  brought  to  our 
mother  specimens  of  rank  grass  from  marshy  locations  and  asked 
her  to  identify  them  as  either  cowquate  or  podjum,  but  she  always 
declared  we  had  not  found  the  right  thing. 

In  winter  the  work  was  not  quite  so  strenuous,  and  some  of  it 
was  pure  fun;  for  instance,  breaking  the  colts.  The  menfolks  made 
a  small,  low,  light  horsesled  and  with  it  Mary  and  Daniel,  begin¬ 
ning  no  one  knows  how  early  in  their  lives,  perhaps  at  twelve,  but 
more  likely  at  ten,  used  to  break  the  Morgan  colts  which  were  the 
main  reliance  of  the  farm  for  actual  money.  The  brother  and  sister 
would  take  the  beautiful,  gentle  creatures,  fasten  each  in  turn  to 
the  light  sled,  very  kindly  and  with  pleasant  talk  so  the  colt 
wouldn't  be  frightened,  and  start  off.  Of  course  the  spirited  colt 
spilled  them,  often  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  afternoon;  but 
what  is  a  spill  in  the  deep  snow  when  you  are  only  six  inches  above 
the  road? 

Once  mother  started  alone  in  November  or  early  December, 
when  she  was  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  visit  her  sister  Ann,  who 
was  teaching  in  a  town  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away.  Site  drove  in 
a  light  chaise  and  spent  the  night.  Several  inches  of  snow  fell  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  the  young  horse  had  forgotten  what  snow  was 
like,  so  when  they  met  on  the  homeward  way  a  line  of  eight  or  ten 
“Coos  teams,”  sleds  heavily  loaded  with  farm  produce,  mostly  bags 
of  beans  and  dressed  hogs,  for  the  Portland  market,  which  had 
come  from  northern  New  Hampshire  through  the  Notch,  little 
filly  absolutely  refused  to  step  her  dainty  feet  into  that  snow;  she 
simply  stood  and  trembled.  “Those  teamsters  were  very  kind,”  said 
mother.  “One  of  them  stood  at  the  colt’s  head  while  I  held  the 
reins  and  they  turned  out  all  that  line  of  heavy  sleds  for  her.” 
After  the  sleds  were  safely  by,  the  leader  of  the  men  asked  mother 
her  name,  where  she  lived,  etc.  He  added  kindly,  “You  tell  your 
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father  never  to  let  a  girl  as  young  as  you  go  away  again  with  a 
nervous  colt  like  this.”  Mother  listened  with  surprise,  for  well  she 
knew  that  she  had  better  control  over  the  horse  than  her  father  or 
anyone  else  except,  possibly,  her  brother  Daniel. 

Mother  tvas  first  sent  to  school  in  1830  when  she  was  four  years 
old.  The  teacher  tried  her  with  the  alphabet,  and,  finding  she  knew 
every  letter,  turned  to  the  a-b  abs  in  the  New  England  Primer. 
These,  too,  she  had  already  mastered,  so  the  teacher  asked  what 
she  did  read  in  and  little  Mary  replied,  “In  the  Testament.”  For 
a  time  thereafter  the  New  Testament  was  her  reading  book. 

Mother’s  copy  of  the  New  England  Primer,  bought  as  site  used 
to  say,  for  “fourpenzapenny”  (with  a  strong  accent  upon  the  zap) 
stands  on  the  shelves  in  my  bookcase;  she  must  have  read  in  it  at 
some  time,  for  the  book  is  much  worn,  though  the  print  of  John 
Rogers  burning  at  the  stake  with  his  wife  and  “nine  small  children 
and  one  at  the  breast”  looking  on,  is  as  clear  as  ever  it  was,  which 
isn’t  saying  much;  not  even  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  could  decide 
from  that  picture  whether  the  children  numbered  nine  or  ten,  all 
told. 

“The  Young  Reader,”  too,  is  on  my  bookshelves,  a  delightful 
book  with  fascinating  stories,  poems  and  woodcuts.  The  print,  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  New  England  Primer,  is  good  and  clear.  Many  of 
the  stories  are  fables  from  Aesop,  but  the  two  most  famous  pieces 
in  our  family  were,  first,  “The  Fox  and  the  Hen,”  precursor,  surely 
of  Uncle  Remus;  for  Dame  Partlett  entirely  outwitted  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nard.  The  woodcut  which  shows  the  wise  hen 

“Roosting  in  an  outer  hovel 
Where  barrel,  birdcage,  riddle,  shovel, 

Tub,  piggin,  cornbag,  all  together, 

Were  put  to  keep  them  from  the  weather,” 

has  been  worn  thin  by  three  generations  of  interested  children  and, 
alas,  also  torn  across.  Surely  there  was  never  an  illustrator  who  fol¬ 
lowed  his  text  so  well;  every  object  is  still  to  be  identified,  the  riddle 
is  a  coarse  sieve,  by  virtue  of  which  we  always  knew  what  “riddled 
with  holes”  meant;  the  piggin  was  the  smaller  wooden  tub,  to  be 
recognized  by  its  two  handles.  We  have  always  thought  that  Rev¬ 
erend  John  Pierpont,  ancestor  of  the  Pierpont  Morgans,  may  have 
written  this  poem,  as  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Young  Reader.. 
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Next  in  interest  in  this  reader  is  the  tale  of  three  boys  at  board¬ 
ing  school,  Harry,  Peter,  and  Billy.  Each  in  turn  received  from  his 
parents  “a  large  cake  stuffed  full  of  plums  and  sweetmeats,  orange 
and  citron;  and  it  was  iced  all  over  with  sugar/'  Harry’s  cake  was 
sent  because  he  was  first  in  his  class,  but  Harry  was  a  selfish  boy, 
and  so  greedy  that  he  gnawed  the  cake  like  a  dog,  not  waiting  for 
a  knife;  the  cake  made  him  desperately  sick,  of  course.  Peter,  whose 
schoolmates  sometimes  called  him  Peter  Careful,  saved  his  cake  till 
it  molded  and  had  to  be  thrown  away;  but  Billy  divided  the  most 
of  his  cake  among  his  fellows,  eating  only  one  slice  himself,  and 
gave  the  rest  to  a  blind  fiddler  who  came  along.  “Pray  which  do  you 
love  best?  Do  you  love  Harry,  Peter  or  Billy  best?”  And  the  bright¬ 
eyed  children  to  whom  I  have  told  this  story  dozens  of  times  always 
loved  Billy  best. 

Of  course  they  had  spelling  matches  in  those  days.  In  one  such 
match,  after  the  doughty  spellers  had  spelled  correctly  all  the  words 
in  the  spelling  book,  they  drew  on  their  memories  for  other  difficult 
words.  At  last  only  mother  and  one  boy  were  left  on  opposite  sides 
and  he  went  down  before  mother’s  word  tzaddi. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  word,  Mary?”  said  the  teacher. 

“It's  in  the  Bible,”  replied  Mary,  and  sure  enough  they  found  it 
there,  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  marks  one  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  Psalm  119;  but  teacher  and  children  accepted  the  word  as 
perfectly  fair.  How  could  they  do  otherwise  with  a  Bible  word? 

Sundays  in  mother’s  childhood  were  not  at  all  the  dismal  days 
one  sometimes  reads  about;  they  furnished  a  delightful  change  and 
a  much  needed  rest  from  toil,  though  the  atmosphere  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  modern.  When  Obadiah  Clement  shook  down  the  hay  to  the 
cattle  in  the  morning  he  always  sang  stanzas  from  two  hymns, 
which,  strange  to  say,  for  all  mother  ever  told  us,  were  not  regarded 
as  melancholy,  but  were  simply  appropriate  to  the  day. 

“Behold  a  man,  threescore  and  ten 
Stretched  on  his  dying  bed; 

He’s  run  his  race  and  got  no  grace, 

An  awful  sight  indeed. 

“Poor  man  he  lies  in  sad  surprise 
And  thus  he  doth  complain, 
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‘No  grace  I’ve  got  and  I  cannot 
Recall  my  time  again.’  ” 

The  other  was  even  more  fearsome,  but  apparently  it  did  not  scare 
the  children;  it  was  just  the  song  that  went  with  feeding  the  cattle 
Sundays: 

“Young  man  thy  fond  pursuits  forbear, 

Repent,  thine  end  is  nigh; 

Death  at  the  farthest  can’t  be  far, 

O  think  before  you  die. 

“Thy  flesh,  perhaps  thy  chiefest  care. 

Shall  crawling  worms  consume, 

But  ah,  destruction  stops  not  there; 

Death  kills  beyond  the  tomb.” 

If  the  children  got  to  laughing  too  loudly,  as  apparently  hap¬ 
pened  rather  often  —  not  laughing  at  the  hymn,  you  understand, 
just  laughing  —  Obadiah  Clement  called  to  them  mildly,  “Chil¬ 
dren,  children,  don’t  you  remember  it’s  Sabba’  Day?” 

Of  course  they  all  went  to  church  in  the  chaise,  which  was  a  very 
elegant  vehicle,  the  first  in  town.  They  drove  to  Fryeburg,  stopping 
at  a  certain  big  rock  a  half  mile  from  the  church  where  the  little 
barefoot  girl  got  down  and  put  on  her  dainty  morocco  shoes  that 
the  shoemaker,  who  came  around  once  a  year,  made  especially  for 
Sundays. 

A  cherished  recollection  of  church  in  her  early  childhood  was 
that  of  climbing  down  to  the  floor,  reaching  around  the  corner  of 
the  pew  and  swapping  a  big  apple  from  the  Clement  orchard  for 
a  handful  of  sour  crabs  which  the  minister’s  boy  had  brought  to 
church  for  the  purpose.  Surely  the  grown  people  cannot  have  been 
unaware  of  this  trafficking  by  the  children  in  sermon  time,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it. 

I  once  asked,  “Mother,  how  was  the  church  heated  in  those  days 
in  winter  time?” 

She  thought  a  good  while,  evidently  visualizing  the  interior  of 
that  church,  and  then  replied,  “It  wasn’t  heated  at  all.”  But  she 
could  not  remember  being  cold.  Her  mother  and  all  the  other 
women  and  big  girls  each  carried  to  church  a  footstove  containing 
live  hardwood  coals;  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these  footstoves  in  the 
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audience-room  would  surely  mitigate  the  atmosphere,  and  little 
girls  and  boys  could  get  down  to  the  floor  and  warm  their  hands 
and  feet  at  them;  beside  this,  every  woman  wore  furs,  including 
a  huge  muff  which  could  be  passed  around  among  the  children  if 
any  of  them  looked  chilly.  At  noon  all  the  Clements  went  to  their 
Uncle  Daniel’s  for  dinner,  where  there  were  cousins  of  all  ages. 

Mother  used  to  tell  us  of  a  little  girl  whom  she  saw  in  Fryeburg 
who  became  converted  and  joined  the  church  at  seven;  she  died 
soon  after  and  was  put  into  a  Sunday  School  book.  Mother  always 
considered  it  mildly  interesting  that  that  Sunday  School  book  was 
in  the  library  of  the  Orrington  Sunday  School  in  her  early  married 
life,  and  she  could  testify  to  readers  of  it  that  she  had  seen  the 
heroine. 

Another  child  whom  she  saw  at  church  had  made  at  the  age  of 
four  an  entire  dress  for  herself,  doing  all  the  sewing,  and  was  to  be 
required  to  make  one  for  her  mother  when  she  was  five;  but  she 
died  before  that  time  arrived. 

An  elegant  female  who  sat  toward  the  front  of  the  church  had 
very  long  scalloped  fingernails.  Mary  Clement  in  imitation  let  her 
own  grow  and  scalloped  them,  but  didn’t  like  the  effect  after  all, 
so  cut  off  the  scallops  almost  immediately. 

As  mother  grew  older  a  church  was  built  in  Brownfield,  and  the 
family  drove  thither  on  Sundays,  taking  their  dinners  with  them. 
The  noon  hour  was  very  pleasant,  neighbors  met  and  talked  over 
crops,  politics,  and  the  neighborhood  news.  Pastors  used  to  call  at 
the  Clement  farm,  big  genial  men,  with  a  hearty  laugh  and  a  good 
eye  for  the  crops.  First  the  family  was  summoned  and  the  minister 
prayed,  then  he  was  taken  out  and  shown  the  orchards,  the  colts, 
and  the  growing  grain.  The  minister’s  visit  was  a  pleasure,  though 
mother  always  resented  the  fact  that  one  of  these  ardent  men  used 
at  each  visit  to  ask  her  in  a  big  voice,  “Do  you  love  the  Lord?” 
Perhaps  the  child’s  New  England  reserve  was  offended. 

Just  before  mother  was  eight  years  old  she  and  her  sister  Phebe, 
who  was  fourteen,  went  blackberrying  on  the  lower  slope  of  Frost 
Mountain.  The  berries  were  very  thick  and  as  the  pail  began  to  fill 
up,  little  Mary  took  off  the  armlets  of  her  plaid  “tow  and  linen” 
dress,  pulled  up  one  end  with  the  drawstring  and  filled  these  im¬ 
promptu  baskets  also.  At  that  time  girls’  dresses  were  made  with 
short  sleeves,  but  crocheted  armlets  were  worn  which  came  to  the 
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wrists.  When  all  the  receptacles  were  nearly  full  the  girls  thought 
they  heard  a  bear  in  the  mountain.  They  looked  up  and  there 
he  was  coming  toward  them.  Phebe  ran  like  the  wind  and  little 
Mary  ran  as  fast  as  she  could.  She  tumbled  through  the  bars  of 
Mr.  Weeks’s  pasture  which  Phebe  in  her  haste  had  left  partly  down. 
She  threw  away  her  armlets  and  ran  for  the  next  obstacle,  a  high 
board  fence;  climbing  over  it,  she  glanced  back  and  saw  the  bear 
eating  the  blackberries  out  of  her  armlets.  She  got  safely  over  the 
fence,  but  before  she  ran  much  farther  she  met  Phebe  returning 
with  their  father  and  their  older  brother  Clark,  carrying  guns  and 
followed  by  a  dog.  But  Bruin  had  seen  or  smelled  the  reenforce¬ 
ments  and  got  safely  away. 

In  mother’s  childhood  they  often  heard  in  the  evening  a  bear 
calling  from  the  top  of  Frost  Mountain,  and  another  bear  from  a 
more  distant  mountain  roar  back  an  answering  call. 

When  Mary  Clement  was  eleven  years  old,  in  1837,  she  and  her 
mother  started  off  in  the  chaise  with  the  old  Morgan  mare  Dolly 
to  visit  relatives  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Naturally  the 
first  visit  was  paid  to  Lemuel  Kezar,  mother’s  grandfather,  her 
mother’s  father,  who  lived  in  Wentworth,  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
at  this  time  about  ninety  years  old  and  had  lost  three  wives, 
second  of  whom  was  Phebe  Kezar’s  mother.  This  grandfather 
used  to  take  little  Mary  on  his  knee  and  talk  with  her  about  the 
past,  saying,  “My  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Preston.  I  married  her 
because  I  loved  her;  I  always  loved  her;  I  loved  her  when  she 
died  and  I  love  her  memory.  My  second  wife  was  Anna  Clark; 
I  married  her  because  I  loved  her;  I  always  loved  her;  I  loved 
her  when  she  died  and  I  love  her  memory.  My  third  wife  was  the 
Widow  Bean.  She  was  handsome  when  I  married  her;  she  was  al¬ 
ways  handsome;  she  was  handsome  when  she  died.’’  The  little  girl 
drew  her  own  conclusions  about  his  affection  for  the  wife  who  had 
been  the  Widow  Bean. 

An  accident  happened  during  the  visit  which  threatened  for  a 
time  to  cut  short  the  summer  holiday.  Dolly,  the  Morgan  mare,  fell 
in  the  pasture,  broke  her  leg  and  had  to  be  shot.  Obadiah  Clement’s 
brother  Hazen,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  and  furnished  his 
sister-in-law  with  a  big  black  horse  which  he  told  her  she  was  wel¬ 
come  to  use  for  the  summer  and  which  was  returned  after  the  trav¬ 
ellers  got  safely  home  again. 
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Their  next  visit  was  to  the  patriarchal  family  of  this  uncle, 
Moses  Hazen  Clement  of  Warren,  New  Hampshire.  Mother  soon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  daughters,  Sarah,  Eliza  and  Tamar, 
as  they  busied  themselves  about  the  household  tasks,  but  when  the 
boys  came  in  to  supper  she  thought  the  line  would  never  cease; 
“There  was  Russell  and  Hazen  and  James  and  Joseph  and  Amos 
and  Moses  and  William  and  Daniel  and  John.”  Uncle  Hazen  had, 
beside  his  farm,  a  store,  a  gristmill,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  more  establishments  for  his  sons  to  carry  on. 

More  than  sixty  years  later  when  mother  and  1  visited  Warren, 
we  found  many  traditions  about  this  family  among  Hazen  Clem¬ 
ent’s  descendants,  one  of  which  was  that  sons  and  daughters  lived 
together  in  apostolic  fashion  for  many  years,  each  taking  what  he 
needed  of  the  undivided  income  until  several  daughters-in-law 
were  added  to  the  household,  one  of  whom,  after  a  time,  declared 
that  she  wanted  to  know  “whose  beans  I  am  eating,”  so  she  and  her 
husband  set  up  a  separate  establishment  and  their  example  was 
soon  followed  by  the  other  brothers  and  their  wives. 

The  two  travellers  of  1837  visited  relatives  in  Boscawen  where 
eleven-year-old  mother  played  with  her  cousin  Hannah  Gill,  the 
two  girls  walking  barefoot  on  the  flat  rail  that  topped  the  fence 
about  the  big  white  house,  until  Mr.  Gill  came  home  and  objected, 
saying,  “I  don’t  want  Hannah  to  go  barefoot  and  have  her  feet 
grow  big  as  oven-lids.”  The  old  colonial  house  is  still  standing  in 
Boscawen,  and  to  the  delight  of  mother’s  younger  daughters,  a 
board  fence  topped  by  a  flat  rail  still  bounds  part  of  the  yard. 

Another  visit  was  to  their  kinsman  Judge  Atkinson  in  Sanborn- 
ton  Bridge,  but  town  lines  have  changed  since  1837,  and  this  house 
is  now  in  Tilton.  The  Atkinsons  were  more  aristocratic  in  their 
habits  than  the  sturdy  farmers  who  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
relatives;  a  colored  servant  accompanied  their  children  to  and 
from  school. 

In  Northfield,  Vermont,  they  visited  “Aunt  Winch,”  Pliebe 
Kezar’s  sister  Nancy,  whose  husband  Reverend  Joel  Winch,  a  Meth¬ 
odist  minister,  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature,  and  he 
invited  Mary  to  ride  horseback  with  him  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
sixteen  years  old,  to  Montpelier  to  see  the  capitol.  That  ride  was 
one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  journey. 

As  Mary  and  her  mother  jogged  along  from  one  town  to  another, 
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old  stories  were  retold,  some  of  which  the  little  girl  had  heard  be¬ 
fore  in  winter  evenings  in  Brownfield.  There  was  the  story  that 
went  back  to  her  mother’s  girlhood  or  perhaps  even  to  a  generation 
earlier,  of  a  Dartmouth  College  prize-winner  named,  if  I  remember 
right,  Hedlock  Massey.  Part  or  all  of  his  prize  consisted  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  made  of  black  silk  velvet,  and  so  proud  was  he  of  the  award 
that  he  ever  after  dressed  in  black  velvet, /‘but  after  the  prize  suit 
was  worn  out  he  couldn’t  afford  silk  velvet,  so  he  had  his  clothes, 
made  of  tabby.”  Apparently  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  basking 
in  the  glory  of  his  youthful  scholarship;  many  years  later  a  fellow 
townsman  asked  him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  apogee 
as  found  in  the  almanac.  The  old  scholar  haughtily  replied  that  he 
had  paid  much  money  for  his  learning  and  he  did  not  propose  to 
give  it  away  for  nothing.  It  remained  for  a  more  sophisticated  gen¬ 
eration  to  say,  “But,  mother,  don’t  you  see  he  had  forgotten  what 
the  word  meant,  if  he  ever  knew.”  But  mother  would  have  none 
of  it;  in  her  mother’s  story  he  knew  well  enough,  but  was  too 
haughty  to  tell. 

Then  there  was  the  story  of  the  young  woman,  in  Phebe  Kezaf’s 
youth,  whose  mother  was  reputed  to  be  an  illegitimate  daughter 
of  one  of  the  four  Georges  of  England.  In  their  house  was  a  chest 
which  was  always  kept  locked  and  which  the  daughter  had  never 
seen  open,  but  when  the  girl  was  about  eighteen  the  mother  said, 
“You  have  always  wished  to  see  the  inside  of  my  chest.  Here  is  the 
key;  take  it  and  look  to  your  heart’s  content.”  The  daughter  gladly 
obeyed,  but  the  chest  proved  to  be  empty. 

Most  wonderful  of  all,  however,  were  the  witch  stories.  The 
older  people,  mother’s  mother,  her  Aunt  Winch,  and  everybody  else 
had  a  store  of  these  which  they  firmly  believed  and  which  they  told 
circumstantially  in  the  long  winter  evenings  before  the  open  fire. 
What  is  it  that  so  differentiates  one  generation  from  another?  Lit¬ 
tle  Mary  listened  with  interest  to  all  the  stories,  but  she  had  not  the 
slightest  belief  in  them.  I  particularly  cherish  one  of  the  tales,  gen¬ 
uine  folklore,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  for  no¬ 
body  knows  how  many  thousand  years.  Mother  had  from  earliest 
childhood  heard  of  Old  Clifford  the  wizard.  “Wizard  you  of  course 
know  is  the  masculine  of  witch.”  On  this  journey  she  passed  by  his 
house,  apparently  without  a  thrill,  but  her  children  have  often 
thrilled  over  the  experience.  You  see  Old  Clifford  had  the  habit  of 
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sending  his  soul  out  of  his  body  in  the  form  of  a  bumblebee.  While 
the  soul  was  gone  on  its  errands  of  mischief,  Clifford  lay  motionless 
upon  his  bed  as  if  in  a  swoon;  but  when  the  bumblebee  came  back 
and  flew  down  his  throat  he  revived  and  was  himself  again. 

As  our  grandmother  drove  by  his  little,  unpainted,  one-story 
house  she  told  her  daughter  to  notice  the  small  sliding  window.  It 
was  partly  open!  This  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  bumblebee  was  on 
its  travels.  Will  you  think  of  that?  Our  own  mother  actually  saw 
the  house  where  a  wizard  lived,  and  when  she  saw  it  the  wizard’s 
soul  was  gone  on  its  mission  of  evil!  To  her  mother  it  was  a  sinister 
fact.  To  the  child  it  was  a  foolish  belief  that  the  old  folks  cherished. 
But  to  me  it  is  a  ladder  leading  back  to  unknown  antiquity;  a  live 
myth,  not  a  bottled  and  docketed  one. 

Lemuel  Kezar's  favorite  story  of  Old  Clifford  was  that  once  the 
wizard  became  angry  with  him  for  something,  and  soon  after  when 
great-grandfather  and  his  hired  man  were  driving  the  calves  down 
to  a  stream  to  water  they  all  dropped  down  as  if  dead.  Lemuel 
Kezar  sent  the  man  back  to  the  house  for  a  sharp  knife,  and  when 
it  came  he  cut  the  skin  around  the  ankle  of  one  of  the  calves  and 
began  to  skin  its  foreleg.  Immediately  the  calves  all  sprang  up  and 
drank  their  water.  Their  owner,  however,  heard  soon  after  that 
Old  Clifford  was  confined  to  his  house  with  a  terrible  cut  on  his 
wrist.  He  was  not  at  all  surprised;  that  was  just  what  he  had  ex¬ 
pected.  The  story  is  vague  as  to  whether  the  calf  got  well,  but  as 
I  understand  it  the  calf  he  chose  was  not  a  real  calf  at  all,  but  the 
wizard  in  the  form  of  a  calf.  How  great-grandfather  knew  just 
which  calf  to  begin  on  has  evaporated  from  the  story  in  the  course 
of  almost  a  hundred  years,  but  from  the  general  trend  of  the  stories 
I  feel  sure  that  great-grandfather  knew  just  which  calf  to  choose. 

Old  Clifford’s  children  shared  in  their  father’s  unholy  powers. 
A  daughter  of  his  who  was  working  at  the  Kezars’  once  went  to  a 
party  with  three  of  the  young  folks,  Nancy,  Mary  and  Paul.  When 
they  started  for  home  the  Clifford  girl  wished  Paul  to  go  with  her 
to  her  father’s  house,  a  long  way  in  the  opposite  direction,  instead 
of  going  home  with  his  sisters.  Of  course  no  nice  girl  would  have 
asked  a  boy  to  go  home  with  her,  but  what  can  you  expect  of  a 
witch?  Paul,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  bewitched  and  went  on 
with  his  sisters,  while  the  Clifford  girl  went  alone  to  her  home.  The 
young  people’s  way  led  partly  through  the  woods,  of  course,  and 
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pretty  soon  a  raccoon  crossed  their  path.  Paul  pursued  it  a  long 
distance,  but  it  escaped  him  and  he  went  back  to  his  sisters.  Then 
another  raccoon  ran  across  their  path  and  Paul  again  chased  it  un- 
successfully.  He  returned  to  the  others  and  a  third  raccoon  came 
along.  This  time  Paul,  after  chasing  it  awhile,  borrowed  a  dog  of  a 
neighbor  whose  house  was  not  far  from  the  road,  but  the  dog  was 
perfectly  indifferent  and  refused  to  pick  up  the  coon’s  trail. 

Next  morning  Paul  started  out  with  his  own  dog,  determined  to 
get  one  or  all  of  those  raccoons.  Though  the  party  had  walked 
through  a  light  snow  the  night  before  so  that  all  their  tracks  were 
plainly  visible,  particularly  Paul’s,  who  had  travelled  miles  after 
those  three  raccoons,  there  was  no  track  at  all  of  any  animal!  Now 
this  story  is  perfectly  authenticated,  for  Aunt  Winch  was  right 
there  with  her  sister  and  saw  it  all. 

“But,”  I  used  to  say,  “1  don’t  see  just  what  was  the  young  witch’s 
object.”  For  of  course  you  understand  that  she  was  the  raccoon, 
and  witch-animals  make  no  tracks  in  snow  or  dust. 

Mother  replied,  “She  wished  to  make  Paul  walk  as  far  as  he 
would  have  had  to  walk  if  he  had  gone  home  with  her.” 

That  is  the  only  witch  story  I  ever  heard  with  a  touch  of  humor 
in  it. 

The  memorable  visit  was  finished  —  the  visit  that  through  moth¬ 
er’s  stories  brought  back  to  her  children  the  life  of  the  1830’s  with 
photographic  vividness.  The  little  girl  and  her  mother  came  home 
and  began  the  common  round  again. 

Mary  Clement,  as  she  grew  older,  had  all  the  care  of  the  fowls; 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guinea  hens  and  peacocks.  How 
well  her  children  and  grandchildren  remember  that  the  strutting 
peacock  was  ashamed  of  his  big  awkward  feet,  so  no  matter  how 
grandly  his  gorgeous  tail  was  spread  if  he  glanced  down  at  his  feet 
he  became  embarrassed  and  furled  his  tail  in  mortification.  How 
many  times  a  fussy  child  has  been  amused  and  interested  by  the 
imitation  of  the  call  of  each  of  the  fowls;  most  of  these  I  have  for¬ 
gotten,  but  I  remember  that  the  cry  of  the  little  goslings  when  they 
came  home  at  night  from  the  water  was  very  weary  and  most  ap¬ 
pealing.  The  cry  of  the  little  turkeys  was  most  popular  of  all  and 
had  to  be  repeated  ad  lib.  It  was  like  this:  “E-e-e-”  (very  high 
pitched),  “paw”-  (lower),  “gobble,  gobble,  gobble”  (rapidly  and 
with  unction),  “E-e-e-paw-gobble-gobble-gobble.” 
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The  little  lambs,  too,  were  Mary's  care,  especially  those  which 
were  in  trouble.  She  was  rarely  without  a  cosset  lamb,  but  her  most 
famous  rescue  was  of  a  new-born  lamb  which  had  its  forefeet  frozen 
off.  She  dipped  his  legs  in  tar  and  made  boots  for  him  of  old  leather 
boot  tops.  He  could  run  with  the  other  sheep  until  his  boots  were 
worn  down,  then  he  would  come  to  the  pasture  bars  and  call  for 
his  foster  mother.  She  knew  his  voice  and  would  go  out  and  get  him 
and  make  him  a  new  pair  of  boots,  and  he  would  trot  off  again  a 
sheep  among  his  equals. 
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Chapter  III 


MOTHER  GROWING  UP 


f  j /[  thence  came  the  idea  that  our  ancestors  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  considered  dancing  a 
sin?  Certainly  few  non-clerical  homes  could  have  been  more  ortho¬ 
dox  than  Grandfather  Clement’s,  but  in  it  there  was  no  sentiment 
against  dancing;  at  fourteen  mother  went  to  dancing  school  in 
Fryeburg  with  her  cousins  the  Towle  girls,  whose  mother  had  been 
Sarah  Clement,  and  who  came  from  an  equally  orthodox  home. 

The  teacher,  Mr.  Rideaux,  was  an  emigre,  not  of  the  French 
Revolution  period,  probably,  but  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  He  played 
the  violin  and  at  the  same  time  directed  the  dancing  with  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  a  martinet  and  the  verve  and  enthusiasm  of  a  true  French¬ 
man.  Great  was  mother’s  scorn  of  the  dancing  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties.  “It  is  nothing  but  whirling  around  like  two  sticks  in  time 
to  the  music,”  she  would  say.  There  was  nothing  of  the  stick  about 
her  dancing;  complicated  steps  must  be  taken  just  so  and  no  other 
way;  every  joint  and  muscle  in  the  body  must  carry  out  the  rhythm, 
and  the  idea  of  thinking  you  were  dancing  when  your  knees  were 
stiff  struck  her  as  an  absurdity,  —  so  awkward. 

Mr.  Rideaux’  headquarters  were  in  Portland;  he  lived  to  be 
nearly  if  not  quite  a  hundred  years  old,  and  it  used  to  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  mother’s  children  to  read  now  and  then  in  the  papers 
some  mention  of  his  name.  It  was  as  if  Andrew  Jackson  should  be 
in  a  neighboring  city.  Mr.  Rideaux’  pupils  were  unmistakable;  the 
first  time  mother  saw  Miss  Charlotte  Thomas  of  Portland  dancing 
in  a  Virginia  reel  she  said,  “I  know  who  taught  that  woman  to 
dance,”  and  soon  the  two  ladies  were  exchanging  stories  of  their 
lively  French  teacher. 

But  life  was  not  all  dancing.  Mother’s  older  sisters,  Ann  and 
Phebe,  taught  in  winter,  Ann  becoming  a  famous  schoolma’am. 
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A  dollar  and  a  half  a  week  and  “board  ’round”  was  respectable 
salary,  two  dollars  a  week  was  a  little  extra,  but  Aunt  Ann  de¬ 
manded  and  got  two  dollars  and  a  half,  so  you  see  how  superior  her 
teaching  was  considered.  In  the  winter  of  1839,  Aunt  Ann  was  sick 
and  her  sister  Phebe  had  to  take  her  promised  school  and  was  still 
teaching  it  when  the  agent  came  to  get  her  for  her  promised  school. 
Her  mother  was  very  sorry;  they  had  hoped  Ann  would  recover  be¬ 
fore  Phebe  was  needed.  The  man  was  loth  to  go  without  his  teacher, 
so  he  said,  “Why  can’t  this  girl  go?”  Thirteen-year-old  mother  was 
perfectly  willing  and  taught  the  school  for  two  weeks,  when  Ann 
recovered,  Phebe  relinquished  her  place  and  Mary  came  home.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  were  no  serious  problems  either  of  methods  or  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  school,  for  all  mother  handed  down  to  us  about  the 
adventure  was  a  tablecloth  of  Irish  linen  which  she  bought  with 
her  first  wages. 

She  often  told  stories  about  her  later  teaching,  but  seldom  of  the 
school  itself;  in  fact  I  remember  only  one  which  showed  a  sur¬ 
mounted  problem.  A  rather  fresh  and  cocky  youth,  somewhat  older 
than  herself,  showed  signs  of  intending  to  make  trouble;  he  came 
up  to  her  once  with  rebellion  in  his  eye,  having  taken  care  previ¬ 
ously  that  stories  should  reach  her  to  the  effect  that  he  wasn’t  going 
to  mind  that  girl.  The  girl  snatched  a  loose  rung  from  her  chair  as 
he  swaggered  up  and  looked  at  him  like  Minerva  herself.  He  rap¬ 
idly  changed  his  mind,  though  1  never  believed  that  the  chair  rung 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Next  day  a  pedlar  came  by  and  the  boy 
bought  various  gifts  for  the  teacher,  among  them  a  steel  pen,  the 
first  to  be  seen  in  that  locality.  Other  gifts  followed  as  the  school 
went  on,  but  the  schoolmistress  kept  her  distance,  though  emissaries 
from  the  young  man  told  her  that  he  said  he  would  marry  that 
schoolma’am  in  a  minute  if  he  thought  she  would  have  him.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  did  not  dare  try  his  luck.  Twenty  years  afterward  mother 
saw  him  and  found  that  he  had  developed  into  a  good  citizen. 

Mary  and  Phebe  taught  in  different  districts  and  settlements 
within  a  radius  of  several  miles;  it  was  only  Ann  who  taught  often 
in  the  same  place.  Once,  in  a  “back  settlement”  where  mother  was 
teaching,  word  was  sent  around  that  somebody  was  inviting  a  party. 
It  was  winter  and  the  whole  family,  schoolma’am  included,  bun¬ 
dled  up,  packed  themselves  in  upon  a  horsesled,  and  reached  the 
place.  The  banquet  was  held  in  the  kitchen,  of  course;  this  was 
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no  colonial  mansion  but  a  distant  farmhouse,  built  by  the  hard 
labor  of  the  owner.  Remote  and  lonesome,  the  farmer  and  his  wile 
had  felt  the  urge  for  company  and  sent  out  invitations  to  all  who 
would  come.  Perhaps  twenty  people,  old  and  young,  sat  about  the 
long  table.  Hot  baked  beans  and  brown  bread  and  an  Indian  pud¬ 
ding  were  the  dishes  —  but  the  lights!  Two  children  of  the  family, 
standing  one  at  each  end  of  the  table,  held  up  pitch  pine  torches. 
Mother  has  often  described  the  fitful,  wavering  shadows  cast  by 
those  pine  torches,  which  the  children  held  manfully,  as  straight 
as  human  nature  could  frame  to.  Had  they  no  tallow  candles? 
Probably  not;  candles  meant  beeves  and  beef  cattle  require  fenced 
pastures.  These  people  were  very  humble  and  distant  folks,  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands  getting  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Year  after 
year,  as  I  have  taught  Macbeth,  I  have  wondered  if  the  banquet 
hall  in  his  castle  may  not  have  been  similarly  lighted  by  human 
torch  holders. 

When  Mary  was  about  sixteen  a  great  misfortune  befell  the  pros¬ 
perous  family.  Obadiah  Clement  had  too  generously  signed  his 
name  as  bondsman  to  the  papers  of  a  near  relative  who  was  town 
treasurer.  This  man  was  careless  and  his  wife  extravagant.  “1  have 
no  doubt/’  mother  used  charitably  to  say,  “that  she  was  insane  like 
several  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,”  but  at  all  events  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  had  to  be  found  immediately.  Our  grandfathei  sent 
word  to  the  other  bondsman  that  he  would  assume  the  entire  loss, 
and  so  farm  and  cattle  had  to  be  sold  at  auction.  Eighty  years  after¬ 
ward  mother  could  not  speak  of  that  terrible  time  without  strong 
emotion.  Yet,  after  all,  things  might  have  been  worse;  Ann,  who 
had  saved  her  teaching  money,  bought  in  the  place  for  her  father, 
who  promptly  gave  her  the  deed  of  it.  The  other  bondsman  bought 
two  of  the  best  cattle  and  restored  them  to  their  former  owner, 
driving  them  back  in  the  evening  after  dark  and  fastening  them  in 
their  own  stalls,  and  things  went  on  somewhat  as  before  —  but 
never  again  was  there  the  same  pride  nor  the  same  prosperity. 

About  this  time  factories  were  built  in  Saco  and  Mary  and  Phebe 
Clement  worked  in  them  when  they  could  be  spared  from  the  farm. 

“Why  did  you  work  in  the  factory  when  you  could  always  find 
plenty  of  places  to  teach?”  I  asked  mother. 

“We  earned  four  times  as  much,”  was  her  reply;  but  besides 
that  I  am  sure  that  companionship  of  other  girls  of  the  same  age 
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counted,  lovely  girls  from  old  New  England  homes  where  there  was 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  The  boarding  houses  were  very 
pleasant  too,  the  one  she  remembered  with  most  appreciation  was 
kept  by  a  clergyman’s  widow  who  was  a  real  mother  to  the  girls. 
The  price  of  board,  including  washing,  was  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  week. 

When  I  became  indignant  over  the  long  hours  and  hard  work, 
mother  in  her  turn  became  indignant  too.  The  hours  were  no 
longer  than  the  hours  of  work  on  the  farm  and  the  work  was  no 
harder.  How  she  loved  the  big  looms!  She  could  tend  four  at  once 
and  so  quick  and  skilful  were  her  fingers  that  when  a  thread  broke 
she  could  mend  it  without  stopping  the  loom. 

The  “Lowell Offering”  a  paper  started  by  the  mill  girls  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  was  taken  by  the  Saco  girls,  and  when  a  request 
came  for  contributions  the  other  girls  said  that  Mary  Clement 
must  write  something  for  the  paper;  accordingly  she  wrote  an  arti¬ 
cle  called  “A  Hemlock  Broom”  which  was  duly  printed. 

During  mother’s  stay  in  Saco  she  hired  a  pew  at  each  Protestant 
church  in  turn  for  a  space  of  three  months.  To  a  young  woman 
brought  up  in  the  decorum  of  old  New  England  Congregational¬ 
ism  the  display  of  emotion  in  some  of  the  other  sects  was  quite  new. 
She  listened  in  perfect  reverence,  with  respect  for  the  genuine  feel¬ 
ing;  but  she  took  in  all  the  points,  nevertheless.  Her  children  fre¬ 
quently  called  for  the  story  of  the  minister  who  in  high  pitched, 
piercing  accents  —  what  is  called  the  “holy  tone”  in  the  Southern 
mountains  —  discoursed  about  the  division  among  the  followers  of 
Gideon,  repeating  over  and  over  again  with  artistic  quavers,  “And 
they  called  it  Shi-BO-O-O-leth  because  they  could  not  F-R-A-M-E 
to  pronounce  it  aright.” 

Then  there  was  another  minister  who,  every  Sunday  for  the 
whole  three  months,  on  entering  the  pulpit  pulled  out  a  very  large 
pocket  handkerchief  and,  quoting  Jeremiah,  said  in  accents  unsur¬ 
passable  by  the  Hebrew  prophet,  “Oh  that  my  head  were  waters 
and  my  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears  that  I  might  W-E-E-E-P  day  and 
night  for  the  sins  of  the  people.”  And  then  he  did  weep!  Great 
tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks  to  be  wiped  away  on  the  snowy  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Mother,  who  thought  it  if  not  a  disgrace  certainly  a 
misfortune,  to  shed  tears  in  public,  was  always  fascinated  by  the 
promptness  of  this  minister’s  tears  which  came  on  the  dot,  and 
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hardly  less  fascinated  by  the  promptness  with  which  he  also  turned 
them  off  when  this  particular  stunt  was  finished. 

Emissaries  from  these  earnest  sects  reached  Brownfield  also. 
Two  worthy  preachers,  Elder  Ayer  and  Elder  Peary  (pronounced 
Pea-ry),  conducted  a  big  revival,  but  Elder  Pea-ry  (You  must  frame 
to  pronounce  it  aright)  was  called  away  for  a  time  and  Elder  Ayer 
immersed  the  newly  made  Christians  in  the  river.  A  little  later 
Elder  Pea-ry  returned  and  in  an  evening  meeting  lifted  up  his  voice 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  and  wailed  (Don’t  forget  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  holy  tone),  “I  converted  ’em  and  Elder  Ayer  bap¬ 
tized  ’em.”  Old  New  England,  in  the  person  of  our  grandmother, 
commented,  “I  should  think  he  did;  the  Lord  had  nothing  to  do 
with  such  conversion.”  But  she  was  wrong;  the  weeping  and  shout¬ 
ing  converts  showed  their  faith  by  their  works  as  well  as  did  the  de¬ 
corous  flock  that  sternly  repressed  their  emotions. 

Mother  didn’t  like  to  tell  why  she  stopped  working  in  the  mills. 
No  period  of  depression  caused  her  to  give  it  up,  nor  yet  the  influx 
of  foreign  help.  The  fact  was  that  her  feet  swelled  so  constantly 
and  alarmingly  from  the  long  hours  of  standing  before  the  looms, 
that  she  had  to  find  some  other  employment.  Her  brother,  Daniel, 
meanwhile,  was  established  in  Winterport,  in  a  livery  stable,  where 
his  skill  with  horses  insured  success.  (In  Uncle  Daniel’s  old  age, 
a  big  circus  which  had  lost  one  of  its  drivers,  urged  him  to  take  the 
place.  ‘Td  have  liked  to  drive  one  o’  them  six-horse  teams,”  he  said 
regretfully,  but  he  prudently  put  aside  the  adventure.  One  does 
not  run  away  with  the  circus  at  seventy-five.) 

When  mother  was  about  twenty,  that  is  in  1846  or  thereabout, 
she  went  to  Winterport  to  learn  to  be  a  tailoress,  having  the  great 
good  fortune  to  board  in  the  family  of  Reverend  Stephen  Hayes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  friendly,  companionable  people,  who  ap¬ 
preciated  their  young  friend;  work  was  punctuated  with  laughter, 
for  all  of  them  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

Uncle  Daniel  was  quite  a  young  buck  at  the  time,  more  than 
six  feet  tall  with  bright  blue  eyes;  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  all  the  young  people  of  his  age  and  his  sister  was  received  into 
their  circle.  One  time  there  was  a  dance  at  a  town  a  few  miles  away. 
The  sleighing  was  good;  the  dancing  was  great,  and  —  children, 
don’t  you  ever  do  so,  —  it  was  six  a.m.  before  Mary  Clement  reached 
Mr.  Hayes’  door.  A  wrong  turn  had  been  taken  on  the  road  home 
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and  the  party  had  been  delayed.  But  six  o’clock  of  a  December  or 
January  morning  is  often  dark  as  midnight;  Mary  had  ihe  key  and 
reached  her  room  without  waking  anyone.  Nor  did  Mrs.  Hayes  — 
tactful  lady  —  make  too  definite  inquiries  on  the  subject.  She  did 
say,  “Was  it  very  late  when  you  got  in?’’  To  which  Mary  could 
truthfully  reply,  “Not  very.”  Six  a.m.  is  surely  not  very  late! 

It  was  at  this  dance,  I  think,  that  Mary  Clement  first  saw  her 
future  husband.  Harrison  Robinson  was  at  this  time  thirty-two 
years  old,  gray-eyed  with  thick-curling  hair.  Wherever  he  went  he 
was  the  life  of  the  party,  for  he  had  an  unfailing  fund  of  jollity. 
When  mother  was  in  Saco  the  girls  had  amused  themselves  by  hav¬ 
ing  their  fortunes  told  and  mother's  fortune,  whether  from  a  book 
or  a  professional  reader  of  the  future  I  do  not  know,  was 

“A  handsome  man  thou’lt  have, 

High  head,  bushy-haired. 

He’ll  keep  thee  brave.” 

and  father’s  bushy  curls  made  his  head  look  very  high. 
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Chapter  IV 


THE  ROBINSONS  IN  ORRINGTON 


(  )/]ot  long  after  the  revolution  Elisha  Robinson  and 
V/  i  his  wife,  who  had  been  Sally  Cobb,  with  a  group  of 
other  people,  mostly  Wares  and  Smiths,  left  Wrentham,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  settled  in  Orrington,  Maine.  The  town  of  Orrington  was 
originally  part  of  Brewer,  thus  our  ancestors  did  not  buy  the  land 
from  the  Indians,  but  got  their  deeds  from  earlier  settlers.  One 
and  all  they  came  from  Cape  Cod  regions  and  they  spoke  of  towns 
in  that  vicinity  as  if  they  were  just  around  the  corner.  Almost 
everybody  had  a  little  sloop  or  could  get  passage  upon  one,  and  to 
go  to  Massachusetts  was  an  everyday  affair,  with  the  young  men 
at  least.  I  remember  an  ancient  story,  handed  down  from  earlier 
days,  about  a  young  man  who  had  difficulty  with  pronunciation, 
who  announced  that  he  was  “goin’  down  to  Hingham  to  get  a  load 
of  rawpoots,”  by  which  he  meant  hop  roots.  This  seemed  exqui¬ 
sitely  funny  to  his  fellows  who  kept  the  story  alive  for  sixty  years 
or  more.  Listening  to  it  in  my  childhood,  I  had  an  idea  that  Hing¬ 
ham  was  a  town  on  the  Penobscot  two  or  three  miles  below  Or¬ 
rington. 

Idle  story  goes  that  the  new  Maine  town  was  to  be  named 
Orarigetown,  but,  owing  to  the  unconventional  spelling  of  the  in¬ 
corporators,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  admitted  it  as  Orring¬ 
ton,  a  much  more  distinctive  name. 

Elisha  Robinson,  and  Sally  his  wife,  carried  on  their  farm  but 
not  in  the  spirit  of  Obadiah  Clement  and  his  wife  Phebe.  Farm¬ 
ing  was  not  in  the  Robinson  blood.  They  would  raise  potatoes 
rather  than  starve  and  that  is  about  all  one  can  say.  There  was 
apparently  none  of  that  pride  in  fertile  fields  and  sleek  cattle  which 
was  so  marked  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

Sally  Cobb  Robinson  was  a  small,  energetic  woman,  very  reli- 
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gious,  and  much  interested  in  education.  For  a  long  time  she  kept 
the  town  records,  acting,  according  to  tradition,  as  town  clerk. 
She  certainly  kept  a  dame  school  in  her  kitchen.  One  of  our 
mother’s  Orrington  neighbors  used  to  tell  about  standing  in  the 
floor,  toeing  the  crack,  while  the  teacher  would  now  and  then 
lay  down  her  spelling  book  and  look  at  the  dinner  which  was 
cooking  in  a  big  pot  on  the  crane,  or  draw  pies  from  the  brick 
oven.  From  the  same  woman,  Almatia  Ware,  (Mrs.  Isaac  Currier), 
came  this  story:  the  girl  above  her  had  spelled,  “1-e  le,  g-a-1  gal, 
legal.”  The  next  word  was  lazy,  and  little  Almatia,  not  much  in¬ 
terested,  spelled  it  “1-a  la,  z-y  zy  lazy,  g-a-1  gal  lazygal.”  She  never 
forgot  the  vigor  with  which  her  teacher  rebuked  her:  “Lazy  gall 
That’s  just  right!  That’s  just  what  you  are,  a  lazy  gal.” 

There  was  no  store  in  East  Orrington  where  the  Robinsons  lived, 
so  our  grandmother  had  to  ride  horseback  to  Brewer  to  get  her 
groceries.  Our  father,  born  in  1813,  next  to  the  youngest  child,  used 
to  declare  that  he  could  remember  riding  with  her  and  sitting  on 
one  side  of  the  saddle,  balanced  by  a  jug  of  molasses  on  the  other. 

The  family  was  large,  the  income  very  small,  and  Harrison  as  a 
little  boy  was  sent  to  Bucksport  to  live  with  his  eldest  sister  Julia, 
wife  of  Noah  Doane.  Now  Noah  Doane,  who  by  the  way  was 
descended  from  half  a  dozen  at  least  of  the  early  Puritans  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  was  a  thin,  frugal,  thrifty  man,  one  who  could  not 
understand  why  a  perfectly  healthy  boy  should  not  work  on  a  farm, 
and,  moreover,  he  could  not  understand  why  such  a  child  should 
not  eat  turnips.  But  father  had  the  Robinson  dislike  to  tilling  the 
soil  or  indeed  to  any  agricultural  labor  whatever,  raised  to  the  nth 
power.  As  for  turnips,  think  of  the  edible  that  you  dislike  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  and  double  that  dislike  and  you 
will  have  father’s  attitude  toward  turnips.  He  ran  away,  was  sent 
back,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  has  faded  from  everybody’s  mind,  but 
after  some  voyage  or  voyages  in  a  coasting  schooner  we  see  him  as 
a  young  man  just  where  he  belonged,  engineer  in  a  sawmill.  Father 
was  one  of  those  people  for  whom  machinery  has  no  secrets.  He 
could  make  anything  go,  and  no  labor  was  too  long,  too  hard  or 
too  grimy  for  him  as  long  as  it  involved  finding  new  ways  of  adapt¬ 
ing  means  to  ends,  making  some  machine  work  that  would  budge 
for  no  one  else.  In  the  course  of  his  lifetime  he  learned  every  trade 
but  that  of  a  farmer.  Once  when  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  for 
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him  to  hoe  some  potatoes  he  eluded  the  difficulty  by  wheeling  with 
a  wheelbarrow  some  loads  of  tan  bark  from  a  tannery  not  so  very 
far  away  and  covering  the  weeds  with  this.  The  acidity  of  the  tan- 
bark  discouraged  the  weeds,  but  history  does  not  record  its  effect 
upon  the  potatoes.  Father  at  different  times  was  a  brick  mason,  a 
stone  mason,  a  plasterer,  and  a  blacksmith,  but  with  the  increasing 
use  of  steam  he  found  just  what  he  liked  best  to  do  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  as  an  engineer.  How  he  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  an  automobile  or  an  airplane! 

As  for  Noah  Doane  —  I  was  brought  up  to  think  him  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  meanness,  cruelty  and  stinginess;  but  I  learned  later  in  life 
that  cousins  on  another  side  of  the  Robinson  family  had  found 
him  generous,  hospitable  and  even  humorous.  Perhaps  they  didn’t 
object  to  turnips. 

No  matter  how  eagerly  niece  or  nephew  or  interested  daughters 
inquired,  mother  would  never  tell  us  anything  about  how  she  was 
wooed  and  won;  however  Harrison  Robinson  and  Mary  A.  H. 
Clement  were  married  in  East  Orrington,  Maine,  in  the  parson¬ 
age,  April  17,  1848.  The  minister’s  wife  with  a  six  months  old 
baby  in  her  arms  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  at  the  close  of  which, 
Reverend  Mr.  Smith  said,  “I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife,  in  the 
presence  of  these  witnesses,”  with  a  flourish  of  his  hand  toward  his 
wife  and  baby. 

In  the  new  home  to  which  mother  came,  there  were  already  two 
children  by  father’s  first  marriage,  Ann  a  girl  of  eleven,  ten  years 
younger  than  her  new  mother,  and  Selwyn,  eight.  Another  boy, 
Harry,  then  about  three  years  old,  had  been  adopted  by  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandmother.  Father’s  first  wife,  Sophia  Plodgdon,  died 
when  this  child  was  three  weeks  old.  His  parents,  too,  were  no 
longer  living;  mother  never  saw  Elisha  or  Sally  Cobb  Robinson. 

Both  Ann  and  Selwyn  needed  a  mother's  care  and  the  regular 
routine  of  a  home;  for  they  had  been  boarded  with  one  person  and 
another  for  nearly  three  years;  they  also  sadly  needed  clothes. 
Mother  immediately  supplied  all  these  necessities.  She  was  a  mas¬ 
ter  hand  at  making  over  garments  and  furnished  Ann  with  a  pretty 
wardrobe,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  over  anything  of  her 
own  that  she  thought  suitable,  and  her  skilful  fingers  turned  appar¬ 
ently  hopeless  cast  off  things  of  father’s  into  sumptuous  clothing 
for  Selwyn. 
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Ann  made  long  visits  each  year  to  aunts  and  cousins  in  Brewer, 
but  Selwyn  stayed  by  his  home.  He  was  a  merry  boy,  with  a  lively 
wit,  affectionate  and  bidable,  but  with  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  doing  the  same  thing,  whatever  it  was,  lor  any  length  of  time, 
“Cap’n  Smith,"  shrewd  old  next  door  neighbor,  used  to  say  as  the 
boy  grew  to  manhood,  “Selwyn  is  just  as  good  a  boy  as  you  can  hire 
anywhere  if  you  let  him  off  every  three  weeks  to  spend  what  money 
he  has  earned." 

But  of  course  the  first  thing  Selwyn  must  do  when  mother  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  was  to  go  regularly  to  school.  He  learned  to  read 
willingly  enough  and  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide;  more 
than  that  lay  quite  outside  his  plans.  The  same  Cap’n  Smith  used 
to  say,  “I  believe  you’ll  make  a  scholar  of  that  boy  in  spite  of 
himself.”  But  she  didn’t.  The  crisis  came  when  he  was  about  ten 
or  eleven.  The  teacher  called  and  reported  that  Selwyn  never  knew 
his  mental  arithmetic  lesson.  Mother  was  shocked  for  he  had  a 
definite  time  to  study  it  every  day;  so  for  two  or  three  weeks  she 
had  him  recite  every  problem  to  her  before  he  left  home,  he 
having  no  trouble  at  all  in  understanding  or  uttering  the  same.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  she  went  to  the  teacher  and  asked  how  Selwyn 
was  now  doing.  The  teacher  replied  that  he  still  recited  no  word 
of  his  mental  arithmetic.  That  night  mother  sternly  said  to  the 
boy,  “Selwyn,  why  don’t  you  recite  your  arithmetic?  I  know  that 
you  know  your  lessons."  Selwyn  replied,  “I  don’t  think  it’s  a  good 
idea." 

In  my  own  experience  of  almost  forty-seven  years  of  teaching, 
every  now  and  then  1  have  met  a  boy  who  clearly  had  just  Selwyn’s 
opinion  about  engaging  in  intellectual  activities. 

Mother  must  have  given  up  then  and  let  the  boy  develop  on 
lines  of  self  determination.  He  went  on  coasting  trips,  perhaps  by 
Cap’n  Smith’s  advice;  at  least  that  worthy  said  a  sea  voyage  was  the 
only  way  to  keep  Selwyn  at  a  task  till  it.  was  finished.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  navy,  was  with  Admiral 
Farragut  at  New  Orleans  and  was  volunteer  gunner  on  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  flagship  as  he  steamed  up  the  Mississippi  through  the 
southern  defenses  before  the  capture  of  the  city  in  1862. 

Another  oft  told  story  of  Selwyn’s  Civil  War  career  I  don't  vouch 
for  but  it  seems  in  character.  The  ship  to  which  he  was  attached  lay 
inactive  in  Hampton  Roads  for  three  or  four  weeks;  he  became 
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bored,  deserted  and  swam  ashore,  came  home  and  made  a  visit  of  a 
day  or  two.  Just  how  this  breach  of  discipline  was  got  over  I  don’t 
know.  At  all  events  he  reenlisted  under  his  own  name.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  time  when  an  able  seaman  and  experienced  gunner  was  much 
needed,  so  that  embarrassing  questions  were  not  asked.  Perhaps, 
like  Sergeant  Mulvaney,  he  was  able  to  give  a  fluent  and  heart¬ 
rending  excuse  for  his  temporary  absence.  At  all  events,  he  was 
mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  good  and  regular  standing. 

Once  he  came  home  in  the  midst  of  the  war  on  an  honest-to- 
goodness  furlough,  and,  of  course,  went  out  immediately  to  see  the 
fellows  and  girls.  In  the  midst  of  the  forenoon,  to  mother’s  surprise 
and  horror,  as  she  stood  on  a  table  washing  windows,  a  local  char¬ 
acter,  called  “Little  Paul,’’  came  in  Unci  announced  that  he  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  now  brother  and  sister,  as  Selwyn  had  married 
his  daughter  Lyddy.  Mother  did  not  dismount  from  her  table,  but 
gave  the  aspirant  for  brother-in-law  honors  a  look  which  sent  him 
out  of  the  house  and  down  the  road  with  all  the  haste  he  could 
muster. 

Soon  afterward  Selwyn  came  home,  leaving  his  new  bride  at  her 
father's.  “What  possessed  you  to  marry  that  girl?”  said  mother. 
“Oh,  she  asked  me  to,”  replied  Selwyn,  possibly  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  to  his  ship,  leaving  all  that 
remained  of  his  money  with  his  casual  wife,  who  had  a  gloiious 
time  spending  it.  For  a  few  months  she  was  a  very  alfectionate 
daughter-in-law,  then  she  went  to  another  town,  met  another 
swain,  and,  having  heard  nothing  from  her  husband  for  two  years, 
got  a  divorce  and  married  the  new  affinity  with  the  speed  of  Reno. 

As  far  as  we  ever  knew  that  was  Selwyn’s  only  matrimonial  ad¬ 
venture.  After  the  war  he  became  a  sailor  on  clipper  ships;  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight  he  came  home,  broken  in  health,  and  most  grate¬ 
ful  for  mother’s  cordial  reception.  For  a  time  he  was  able  to  do 
light  work  about  the  place  and  apparently  enjoyed  it  but  he  died 
in  about  a  year.  I  chiefly  remember  the  admiring  way  he  would 
look  at  mother  when  she  expressed  an  opinion,  and  say,  “You  are 
just  right,  mother;  you  are  always  right.” 

Selwyn  was  a  small  man  with  very  small  feet;  he  wore  a  woman’s 
number  six  shoe.  He  used  to  tell  us  that  when  there  was  a  sudden 
call  on  shipboard  for  all  hands  on  deck  and  everybody  scrambled 
for  the  nearest  pair  of  shoes,  the  man  who  accidentally  got  his  shoes 
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always  swore,  for  no  one  else  could  wear  that  si/e.  He  had  sailed 
all  the  seven  seas,  visited  the  great  seaports  of  the  world  and  seen 
the  sights  therein.  He  told  of  a  famous  voyage  on  an  old  time 
clipper  from  San  Francisco  to  Melbourne,  with  fair  wind  all  the 
way  and  perfect  weather,  so  that  the  sailing  time,  up  to  that  date, 
had  hardly  been  surpassed  by  steamships.  Why  didn’t  1  make  notes 
of  what  he  said?  Selwyn  had  a  humorous  way  of  looking  at  things. 
No  spark  of  ambition  glowed  in  his  breast;  if  such  had  existed  he 
might  easily  with  his  opportunities  have  been  captain  of  a  wind¬ 
jammer,  if  not  of  an  ocean  liner;  but  he  wouldn’t  have  considered 
it  a  good  idea. 

Ann,  three  years  his  senior,  was  also  a  very  small  person,  pretty 
and  popular;  in  fact  her  lovers  were  so  numerous  that  her  half- 
sisters,  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  younger,  used  to  consider  the 
stories  of  the  various  men  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged  and  whom 
she  lightly  tossed  aside  after  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  of  galli¬ 
vanting,  very  thrilling  romances.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  Ann 
never  told  us  these  stories  herself;  they  came  from  other  sources. 

At  the  age  of  about  thirty-five  Ann  married  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  one  of  those  who  belonged  to  Bangor’s  famous  First 
Volunteer  Regiment.  In  about  1912  I  finally  ran  down  the  story 
of  this  regiment,  after  hearing  interesting  but  elusive  references  to 
it.  There  were  at  that  time  many  citizens,  advanced  in  years,  who 
could  remember  ante-bellum  days;  I  questioned  several  of  them 
and  found  that  a  prominent  citizen  named  James  Dunning  came 
home  from  Lincoln’s  inauguration  and  said  that  it  was  no  use  to 
deceive  oneself;  there  was  going  to  be  a  war  and  some  preparation 
for  it  should  be  made.  So  a  regiment  was  recruited  and  began  to 
drill.  Levi  Emerson  was  the  first  volunteer  in  this  regiment  and 
John  Drummond  the  last.  The  moment  the  news  of  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter  was  flashed  over  the  country  the  officers  of  this  regi¬ 
ment  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  it  volunteered  for  action, 
every  man  of  it.  The  original  roster  of  this  regiment  was  destroyed 
in  the  Bangor  fire  of  1911. 

Ann  Valeria  Robinson  Drummond  died  in  Whittier,  California, 
in  1913,  she  and  her  husband  having  lived  in  that  place  for  a 
number  of  years. 

To  go  back  to  1848,  the  year  of  mother’s  marriage;  father  was 
away  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  setting  up  steam  mills,  or  building 
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chimneys.  There  was  little  work  near  at  hand,  so  mother  taught 
the  summer  school,  the  first  summer  ol  her  marriage,  taking  the 
younger  half  of  the  pupils,  the  schools  being  graded  on  the  simple 
plan  that  all  children  under  twelve  came  to  her,  and  all  over  twelve 
went  to  the  other  teacher.  She  used  laughingly  to  say  that  this  divi¬ 
sion  gave  her  some  of  the  brightest  students  and  the  other  teacher 
some  of  the  poorest. 

The  school  agent  was  the  minister,  the  same  who  had  married 
mother  and  father;  apparently  he  had  an  ambition  to  bring  back 
the  good  old  times  when  young  people  showed  proper  respect  to 
their  elders,  for  he  brought  into  the  schoolroom,  the  very  first  day, 
a  set  of  written  rules  which  he  read  out  and  explained  to  those 
children  under  twelve.  Each  girl,  as  she  came  into  school,  was  to 
drop  a  curtsey  to  the  teacher  and  each  boy  was  to  make  a  bow; 
the  same  salutations  were  to  be  given  to  the  minister  when  they  met 
him  upon  the  highway.  The  Reverend  gentleman  departed  with 
the  air  of  a  Caesar,  but  the  new  schoolma’am  simply  remarked  to 
her  pupils  when  he  had  gone,  “Children,  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  those  are  Mr.  Smith’s  rules,  not  mine.”  And  that  was  that. 

As  for  the  pupils  and  the  text  books,  she  had  five  little  girls  from 
“Josh’s”  family  —  surname  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  —  and 
they  had  just  one  text  book  among  them,  a  tattered  geography. 
Four  or  five  different  arithmetics  were  in  use  in  the  school  and  any 
kind  of  reader  that  happened.  One  girl  read  in  a  book  of  fiction; 
perhaps  it  was  “The  Lone  Indian  of  the  Megalloway.” 

“But  what  did  you  do  with  Josh’s  children?”  asked  mother’s 
schoolma’am  daughters. 

“I  borrowed  books  from  others  who  had  more  than  one.  If  an¬ 
other  child  was  using  his  arithmetic  I  borrowed  his  speller  and  we 
got  on  somehow.”  ^ 

Time  was  to  show  that  the  parents  were  not  ungrateful  for 
mother’s  kindness.  One  Sunday  morning,  the  next  fall,  when  Ann 
and  Selwyn  had  gone  out  and  left  the  doors  open  and  mother  and 
father  were  enjoying  a  nap  a  little  later  than  usual,  mother  was 
awakened  by  a  knocking  on  the  footboard  of  her  bedstead.  Who 
should  it  be  but  Josh;  he  was  a  very  deaf  man  but  father  finally 
made  him  understand  that  they  would  like  to  have  him  retire  into 
the  kitchen  while  they  got  up  and  dressed.  When  they  presented 
themselves  they  found  he  had  brought  mother  nine  quarts  of  white 
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beans  as  a  present,  because  she  had  been  so  good  to  his  girls  in 
school. 

When  the  summer  term  of  school  was  over,  wonder  of  wonders, 
mother  was  engaged  to  teach  the  winter  school,  the  school  full  of 
big  boys  who  in  summer  worked  in  haying  or  made  voyages  in 
coasting  schooners.  Many  were  the  forebodings  in  the  hearts  of 
neighbors  and  even  in  the  mind  of  the  school  agent  —  not  the 
minister  this  time  —  but  no  such  thought  disturbed  our  mother. 
Discipline,  either  in  the  schoolroom  or  in  her  own  family  caused 
her  no  anxiety.  One  youth  in  particular  was  watched  with  serious 
eyes  by  worrying  neighbors;  for  these  were  the  days  when  a  battle 
royal  sometimes  occurred  between  teacher  and  pupil  and  this 
fellow  had  once  got  angry  with  a  woman  teacher  and  torn  her 
dress  so  that  she  had  to  have  it  repaired  before  she  could  go  home. 

“I  never  had  a  nicer  boy,”  said  mother,  “It  was  always  ‘Please’ 
and  ‘Thank  you’  with  him.” 
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Chapter  V 


THE  NEXT  GENERATION 


L-J  une  22,  1850  was  the  birthday  of  Daniel  Arthur  Rob- 
C y  inson,  oldest  child  of  Harrison  and  Mary  Clement 
Robinson;  Franklin  Clement  arrived  April  24,  1852;  Walter  Augus¬ 
tine,  December  13,  1854.  Three  daughters  followed,  Julia  Augusta, 
born  December  15,  1856;  Mary  Clement  March  24,  1865,  and  Alice 
Maud,  August  11,  1870. 

The  first  grandchild,  Arthur  Sabin,  was  born  in  1879;  of  the 
eleven  which  followed  him,  the  youngest,  a  granddaughter,  was 
three  months  older  than  the  oldest  great-granddaughter.  Five  of 
our  parents'  children  married  and  had  children  of  their  own,  and 
now  twelve  of  their  great-grandchildren  are  living;  thus  the  daugh¬ 
ter  who  did  not  marry  has  never  lacked  some  child  to  call  her 
Aunt  Mary. 

As  I  have  said  father  was  much  away  from  home  during  the 
early  years  of  our  parents’  married  life.  His  most  distant  trip  was 
to  Minnesota,  whither  he  went  with  a  crew  of  Maine  men  to  set 
up  a  steam  engine  in  a  mill  for  some  pioneer  settlers.  The  half 
dozen  or  so  Maine  men  had  to  spend  the  night  in  Illinois  on  the 
trip,  which  might  have  been,  for  all  I  have  been  able  to  find  out, 
almost  any  time  between  1848  and  1857.  They  heard  there  was  to 
be  a  political  speech  in  a  schoolhouse  near  where  they  were  stay¬ 
ing,  so  they  went  there  in  a  body,  but  found  the  little  schoolhouse 
already  crowded  with  not  even  standing  room  left,  so  the  Maine 
men  leaned  against  the  fence  outside.  Presumably  they  didn’t  fully 
get  the  drift  of  the  speech,  but  whenever  the  orator,  a  very  tall  man, 
made  a  certain  scooping  gesture  with  both  hands,  all  the  seated 
men  rose  and  the  whole  audience  stamped  hard  with  cowhide  boots 
on  the  floor  of  hewn  logs.  After  the  meeting  was  over  the  Maine 
men  crowded  up  to  the  door  and  asked  the  name  of  the  speaker. 
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“Don’t  you  know?’’  came  the  answer,  “That's  Abe  Lincoln.” 

Father  was  always  an  ardent  politician  in  the  sense  of  being 
eagerly  interested  in  all  questions  of  public  importance.  I  think  he 
was  never  himself  candidate  for  an  office.  When  the  wave  of 
“America  for  the  Americans,”  expressed  in  the  Knownothing  move¬ 
ment,  swept  over  the  country,  being  a  staunch  Whig  he  joined  it. 
Thick  and  black  was  the  secrecy.  Women  folks  were  given  no  hint 
of  what  it  was  all  about  but  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  mys¬ 
tery  deeper  and  graver  than  “The  Mysteries  of  Udulpho,”  for  was 
not  the  very  existence  of  our  nation  in  peril?  As  East  Orrington’s 
dangerous  foreign  born  consisted  of  one  elderly  Irishman,  whom 
everybody  liked  and  trusted,  the  local  danger  was  theoretical 
rather  than  practical;  yet  as  a  matter  of  principle  this  man  was  not 
invited  to  join  the  society. 

Mother  cherished  a  deep  and  lasting  grudge  against  the  Know- 
nothings;  not  because  of  the  veil  of  mystery  that  shrouded  their 
movements;  she  didn’t  want  to  know  their  foolish  secrets;  but  be¬ 
cause  a  certain  new  double  shawl  which  she  had  bought  to  be  her 
best  outdoor  garment  for  the  winter  disappeared  entirely  for  a  few 
weeks  and  was  later  retrieved  in  a  much  damaged  condition  from 
the  schoolhouse,  whither  it  had  been  carried  to  darken  a  window, 
lest  the  hordes  of  foreign  born,  or  even  some  curious  female,  should 
discover  mysteries  that  only  the  masculine  voter  whose  forefathers, 
or  at  least  his  father,  had  been  born  in  this  country,  was  capable  of 
understanding. 

But  when  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  aroused  the  country  to  a  real 
peril,  father  left  the  old  line  Whigs  and  joined  the  new-formed 
Republican  party.  The  danger  that  slavery  should  creep  gradually 
into  the  north  was  a  real  one  and  the  Republicans  reacted  to  it 
with  fierce  determination.  “No  extension  of  slavery”  was  their 
slogan  and  they  carried  it  into  effect  in  spite  of  the  haughty  boasts 
of  many  a  Southerner,  “We  shall  soon  be  selling  our  slaves  at  the 
foot  of  Bunker  Hill  monument.” 

Mother  used  to  say  with  regard  to  her  eldest  son,  Arthur,  that 
there  was  never  the  slightest  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  what  he  would 
become  when  he  grew  up,  for  when  he  was  only  two  years  old  he 
began  to  play  doctor.  He  and  his  younger  brother,  Frank,  were  two 
of  the  most  perfectly  harmonious  people  in  the  world.  There  was 
never  a  shadow  of  disagreement  between  them  as  long  as  they  lived. 
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Frank,  not  quite  two  years  younger  than  Arthur,  was  a  very  tiny 
child  when  he  came  into  the  world.  Mother’s  wedding  ring  would 
go  over  his  little  hand  and  nearly  up  to  his  elbow,  while  a  teacup 
would  fit  over  his  head.  He  had  the  great  virtue  of  being  a  perfectly 
good  baby;  he  never  cried  nor  fussed,  nor  did  lie  even  have  unlucky 
illnesses;  he  simply  behaved  himself  and  grew  and  grew.  His  warm 
cradle  was  the  hollow  of  mother’s  neck  where  he  was  held  firmly 
by  her  chin  while  she  went  about  her  work  with  both  hands  free. 
Frank’s  happy  period  of  undisturbed  health  did  not  last  beyond 
babyhood,  however.  At  about  five  years  of  age  he  had  one  of  those 
terrible  attacks  of  diphtheria  which  so  devastated  child  life  before 
anti-toxin  was  discovered.  The  disease  left  him  delicate  for  years; 
he  fainted  easily  and  had  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  an  omnivorous  reader.  He  was 
painfully  shy,  too.  Father  once  took  him  to  the  city  —  Bangor,  of 
course;  what  other  city  was  there?  — where  he  himself  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  engineer  in  Hinckley  and  Egery’s  Iron  Works,  thinking 
to  give  the  child  a  good  time,  but  he  was  so  bashful  that  he  could 
not  even  eat  his  dinner  in  a  strange  place;  he  miserably  swallowed 
a  little  something  with  his  hand  over  his  face. 

Early  in  the  war  mother  had  a  windfall  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
Towns  were  glad  to  hire  money  at  that  time,  and  paid  a  good  rate 
of  interest.  The  money  must  be  saved  toward  the  children’s  educa¬ 
tion,  but  mother  could  not  leave  home  herself,  so  she  sent  the  two 
hundred  dollars,  in  bills,  by  her  two  little  boys  of  eleven  and  nine 
to  the  town  treasurer  who  lived  two  miles  away.  This  was  the  most 
thrilling  experience  of  Frank’s  and  Arthur’s  childhood.  As  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  home  they  decided  it  would  be  safer  to 
make  the  journey  through  the  fields  for  fear  of  robbers,  though 
Arthur  used  to  say  when  he  grew  up  that  no  robber  would  ever 
imagine  that  those  two  children  had  more  than  ten  cents  about 
them.  They  came  safely  to  the  treasurer’s  house  and  transacted  the 
business  exactly  according  to  mother’s  directions  and  brought 
home  the  receipt;  the  only  difficulty  proved  to  be  in  getting  the 
elderly  business  man  to  understand  the  situation.  It  didn’t  seem 
reasonable  to  him  that  those  two  children  had  brought  those  green¬ 
backs  and  knew  precisely  what  was  to  be  done  with  them. 

Walter,  the  third  son,  was  a  roly-poly  child  who  made  friends 
wherever  he  went.  At  about  three  years  of  age,  when  lie  had  been 
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taken  for  a  sleigh  ride  to  Winterport,  to  visit  Uncle  Daniel  and 
Aunt  Harriet,  he  was  much  displeased  to  think  he  had  not  been 
shown  the  gristmill.  On  the  way  back  when  they  passed  that  land¬ 
mark  little  three-year-old  was  sound  asleep.  Mother  shook  him 
awake  but  he  was  too  sleepy  to  care  and  merely  murmured,  refus- 


ardized  in  our  family,  represents  a  condition  of  mental  saturation 
or  of  complete  boredom.  It  was  Walter,  1  think,  who  “couldn’t 
waste  his  time  threading  shoelaces  into  holes’’  and  so  clamped  brass 
hooks  upon  his  shoes,  instead,  anticipating  a  popular  invention. 

Julia,  the  eldest  daughter,  two  years  and  two  days  younger  than 
Walter,  was  a  lovely  girl  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  a  most 
amiable  disposition.  Like  her  mother  she  was  skilful  with  her 
fingers,  and  like  both  parents  she  had  a  taste  for  reading  and  study. 
When  she  was  about  three  years  old  she  locked  her  mother  into  a 
dark  closet.  “Unlock  the. door,  Julia;  it’s  dark  in  here,”  said  mother. 
“Shut  up  your  eyes  and  sleep  off  the  dark,”  answered  the  young 
philosopher. 

When  Julia  was  a  baby,  father  was  called  to  repair  the  boiler 
of  an  engine  in  Brewer,  in  a  mill  that  was  running  day  and  night. 
Of  course  the  engine  should  have  been  shut  down  when  this  work 
was  done,  but  it  wasn't.  Father  had  to  crawl  under  the  boiler,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  a  bit  of  candle  three  inches  long;  if  he  took  a  longer 
piece  it  melted  down  before  it  burned  out.  What  might  have  been 
expected  happened;  flakes  of  hot  iron  rust  fell  into  his  eyes,  actually 
burning  small  cavities  in  the  eyeballs.  For  several  months  he  had  to 
stay  in  a  darkened  room. 

How  often  have  we  heard  mother  say,  “I  had  four  little  children 
and  just  fifty-three  dollars.  When  father  was  able  to  work  again 
four  months  later  every  bill  was  paid,  there  was  a  little  money  left, 
and  we  had  received  no  charity.” 

The  fifty-three  dollars  paid  for  flour;  the  cow,  the  pig,  the 
chickens  and  the  vegetables  helped  a  good  deal,  and  mother  fre¬ 
quently,  in  fact,  usually,  had  some  job  of  cutting  or  sewing  to  do 
for  the  neighbors.  Also,  since  a  quarter  of  beef  could  be  purchased 
in  the  fall  for  four  cents  a  pound,  money  went  farther  than  it  does 
now.  Besides  in  her  leisure  moments,  which  must  have  been  few 
indeed,  with  four  children  of  her  own,  the  oldest,  six,  and  two  step¬ 
children  to  care  for,  mother  took  home  work  from  a  tailor’s  shop 
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in  the  city  and  made  an  overcoat  now  and  then.  The  tailor  once 
asked  her  if  she  sewed  by  steam,  so  quickly  was  her  work  finished. 

Father’s  eyes  actually  got  well,  all  well,  evidently;  for,  though 
the  burned  spots  were  always  visible,  one  in  the  pupil  of  one  eye, 
and  one  in  the  white  of  the  other,  as  long  as  he  lived  he  had  no 
further  eye  trouble. 

From  the  time  mother’s  sons  were  born  she  formed  three  in¬ 
flexible  resolutions;  first,  that  they  should  not  “take  to  drink.”  She 
saw,  as  many  another  mother  has  seen,  bright,  promising  young 
men,  gradually,  or  sometimes  rapidly,  losing  will  power,  health 
and  intellect,  because  of  the  convivial  glass,  and  she  determined 
that  her  sons  should  never  take  the  first  glass  if  she  could  help  it. 
“Strange,  strange,  that  a  man  should  put  an  enemy  in  his  mouth 
to  steal  his  brains  away,”  was  a  quotation  often  upon  her  lips. 

Second;  she  determined  that  they  should  not  get  the  grocery 
store  habit.  In  those  days,  in  little  villages  the  store  was  the  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  all  masculinity  not  forcibly  detained  otherwhere  by  a 
job.  Of  course  the  good  side  of  this  habit  was  that  political  news 
was  discussed  in  this  open  forum  and  public  opinion  crystallized 
upon  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  But  there  was  another  side  to 
the  shield;  petty  matters  of  gossip,  often  not  at  all  savory,  were 
talked  over  and  over;  coarse  jokes  were  made,  and  everybody’s 
business  was  scrutinized  with  a  minuteness  which  outdistanced  that 
of  the  women’s  sewing  circle.  Mother  did  not  want  her  sons  to  get 
the  habit  of  what  the  Apostle  Paid  calls,  “itching  ears,”  minds 
more  receptive  to  salacious  stories,  true  or  false,  than  to  anything 
else. 

Third;  she  intended  that  every  one  of  her  children  should  have 
an  education.  Burke  speaks  of  the  Americans’  “fierce  spirit  of  lib¬ 
erty.”  Mother  had  a  fierce  spirit  of  education  for  her  children. 
Poverty  and  hardship  were  merely  “errors  of  mortal  mind”  when 
considered  as  obstacles  to  an  education. 

If  you  add  to  these  fierce  resolves  of  our  mother’s  the  fact  that 
our  father  considered  it  a  disgrace,  a  thing  excusable  only  in  the 
feeble-minded,  to  buy  a  thing  when  you  might,  if  you  tried,  be  able 
to  make  it,  you  have  a  background  which,  to  put  it  mildy,  encour¬ 
aged  individual  initiative. 

In  pursuance  ol  her  resolve  that  her  sons  should  not  get  the 
grocery  habit,  mother  permitted  them  absolute  freedom  to  have 
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as  many  boys  at  home  as  they  wished,  and  whenever  they  wished. 
In  summer  the  shed  and  the  dooryard  were  the  gathering  places,  in 
winter  the  kitchen.  It  was  her  custom  every  day  to  bake  a  loaf  of 
gingerbread  and  put  it  in  some  accessible  spot,  like  the  corner  of 
the  workbench  in  the  shed,  or  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  table  in 
winter.  Later  she  brought  in  the  empty  pan. 

Among  other  things  the  boys  made  a  small  waterwheel  and  set 
it  up  in  the  little  stream,  the  Sedgeeunkedunk,  that  llowed  through 
the  village,  fastening  knife-blades  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  water 
power  would  turn  the  wheel  and  the  knives  would  slice  turnips  for 
the  cow.  This  project  furnished  the  liveliest  interest  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  even  though  it  was  a  little  more  trouble  to  get  the  turnips 
properly  sliced  in  the  machine  than  to  do  the  job  by  hand.  But 
think  of  the  pride  in  the  achievement! 

Mother  did  not  approve  of  the  water  supply  that  her  family 
were  using,  which  came  from  a  well  at  the  next  neighbor’s  and  was 
too  near  his  barnyard  to  suit  her,  so  she  decided  just  where  she 
wanted  a  well  dug.  Wiseacres  told  her  that  she  could  never,  never 
find  water  there,  that  only  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  was  an  im¬ 
penetrable  ledge,  etc.  etc.  But  such  objections  always  lired  mother’s 
enthusiasm,  so  with  a  day’s  work  or  two  from  Mr.  Burns,  help  from 
Selwyn  and  from  Augustine  Clement,  a  young  relative  from  the 
other  side  of  the  family,  who  often  stayed  with  them,  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  litle  boys  much  industry  in  carrying  away  the  earth, 
etc.,  the  well  was  dug  until  the  ledge  was  actually  reached.  Then 
Mr.  Burns  was  asked  to  try  blasting  it  with  powder.  He  did  so  and 
—  what  do  you  think?  —  immediately,  right  through  the  ledge, 
came  up  a  clear  stream  of  pure  cold  water  which  proved  to  be  un¬ 
failing  and  was  always  untainted. 

Mother’s  hospitality  was  unbounded.  Visiting  cousins  and  in¬ 
laws  of  all  degrees  from  both  sides  of  the  house  came  and  were 
received  with  open  arms.  Notable  among  the  visitors  were  father’s 
brother  Galen  and  his  family:  wife,  two  daughters,  married  son  and 
wife,  who  came  from  New  York  and  brought  news  of  the  Metrop¬ 
olis.  Of  course  not  all  these  people  stayed  with  mother  at  the  same 
time.  Their  visit  was  shared  with  others  of  the  clan,  especially  with 
Uncle  James'  family,  who  lived  on  top  of  the  hill  on  the  farm  that 
had  been  Elisha  Robinson’s. 

Such  hospitality  as  mother's  had  another  side,  however.  In  small 
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communities  extending  over  a  considerable  area,  there  used  to  be 
in  those  days  semi-professional  visitors,  who  bestowed  their  com¬ 
pany,  uninvited,  once  in  so  often,  upon  their  hospitable  neighbors. 
Three  such  women  had  again  and  again  “spent  the  day’’  with 
mother.  One  day  in  early  spring  mother,  strange  to  say,  got  a  little 
tired  of  her  surroundings,  and  more  tired  of  her  own  cooking,  so 
she  started  off  early  in  the  morning  with  the  intention  of  returning 
some  of  these  visits.  The  acquaintances  lived  in  a  circuit  of  three 
miles,  but  mother  didn’t  mind  the  walk.  The  articles  of  food  she 
particularly  hoped  she  should  not  see  were  dandelion  greens  and 
custard  pie,  both  of  which  she  had  been  cooking  for  very  healthy 
appetites  at  home. 

The  first  woman  was  perfectly  delighted  to  see  her.  She  ran  right 
out  into  the  field  and  dug  a  mess  of  dandelion  greens  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  and  made  a  custard  pie  for  dessert.  Mother  stayed  to 
dinner  and  ate  half  cooked  greens  boiled  with  salt  pork,  of  course, 
and  warm  custard  pie  which  she  particularly  disliked.  Then  she 
walked  a  mile  farther  to  the  next  family.  Equally  she  was  received 
with  open  arms.  A  kind  of  premonition  told  her  that  she  had  bet¬ 
ter  cut  her  stay  short,  but  her  hostesses  would  not  hear  to  her  going 
without  refreshments,  so  they  set  before  her  cold  dandelion  greens 
and  cold  custard  pie. 

“It  served  me  right,”  Mother  used  to  say,  “I  went  a-visiting  not 
because  I  cared  for  the  folks  but  for  what  I  could  get  to  eat.  Never 
did  I  do  that  again.” 

She  hastened  homeward  without  extending  her  visit  to  the  third 
household  as  she  had  intended.  When  she  reached  home  she  found 
the  opposite  neighbor,  Isaac  Currier,  pacing  up  and  down,  watch¬ 
ing  for  her.  He  had  rescued  one  of  the  little  boys  whom  he  had 
found  nearly  impaled  upon  a  picket  fence  and  who  might  have 
died  but  for  the  prompt  assistance.  Thereupon  Mr.  Currier  had 
taken  possession  of  both  Arthur  and  Frank  and  was  guarding  them 
in  his  own  yard,  sternly  but  faithfully.  Meantime  Ann,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  little  Walter  and  Julia,  had  gone  oil  to  play 
with  her  cousins  as  soon  as  her  father  came  home,  and  father,  left 
alone  with  two  doubtless  cross  children  of  four  and  two,  had  started 
to  make  some  molasses  candy  for  them.  Always  helpless  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  cooking,  he  gave  it  to  them  insufficiently  boiled  and  insuf¬ 
ficiently  cooled,  and  together  with  it  a  pan  of  hens’  feathers  which 
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he  happened  to  see  in  the  shed,  then,  weary  of  his  job,  he,  too,  went 
elsewhere.  So  when  mother  led  her  two  elder  sons  into  the  house, 
the  scene  that  she  found  awaiting  her  and  the  condition  and  tem¬ 
per  of  her  two  younger  children  can  better  be  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed.  Walter’s  and  Julia’s  curls  had  to  be  cut  close,  the  molasses 
had  proved  to  be  so  sticky.  When  Mother  used  to  tell  this  story  she 
always  laughed  until  she  cried,  so  she  could  hardly  finish  the  tale; 
but  I  think  at  the  time  something  besides  merriment  must  have 
passed  through  her  mind. 

The  little  village  of  East  Orrington  abounded  in  characters,  and 
stories  about  them  were  handed  down  for  whole  decades  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  One  which  we  always  considered  very  fetching  was  this:  The 
same  Josh  who  gave  mother  the  white  beans,  some  years  later  came 
to  the  house  to  complain,  because  her  eldest  son  had  been  abus¬ 
ing  his  boy,  known  as  Johnny  Josh,  on  the  way  home  from  school. 

“Why  Mr. - ,”  said  mother,  “that  can  hardly  be  so.  My  Arthur 

is  only  seven  and  your  Johnny  is  ten,  but  I  have  heard  Arthur  say 
that  Johnny  is  often  very  unpleasant  to  the  little  boys,  and  really 
hurts  them  sometimes.’’ 

“Is  that  so?  Is  that  so?”  said  Josh.  “Well,  I’ll  go  home  and  give 
him  an  awful  threatening.” 

Johnny  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  the  apple  of  his  father’s 
eye,  the  eighth  child  with  seven  older  sisters. 

Another  story,  too,  about  Josh  passed  into  a  household  word. 
His  seven  daughters  decided  to  have  a  party,  a  real  party  with 
games  and  refreshments.  The  house  was  not  precisely  commodious, 
the  parents’  bed  being  the  chief  feature  of  the  living  room.  The 
girls  took  this  down  temporarily  and  stored  it  in  the  shed.  Josh 
came  in  to  greet  his  guests  and  great  was  his  indignation  to  find 
that  his  couch  had  been  removed  without  his  consent.  The  girls 
roared  their  explanations  and  pleadings  into  his  deaf  ears  in  vain. 
He  brought  in  the  bedstead  and  set  it  up  in  its  accustomed  place,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  his  daughters  and  the  inconvenience  of 
everybody.  His  only  remark  was,  “I’ll  have  my  bed  THAR.”  This 
expression,  too,  was  standardized  in  our  family,  to  mean  inflexible 
determination. 

Meanwhile  the  days  of  national  peace  were  numbered,  and  less 
than  two  weeks  before  Frank’s  ninth  birthday,  a  little  more  than 
two  months  before  Arthur’s  eleventh,  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon. 
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In  an  instant  the  whole  world  was  different.  All  four  boy  cousins, 
sons  of  Uncle  James  Robinson,  father’s  brother,  rushed  to  enlist 
and  became  part  of  that  backbone  of  the  Northern  military 
strength,  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Three  of  them  came  home 
again;  the  youngest,  George,  was  shot  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.  Father  himself  would  gladly  have  enlisted  but  he  was  dis¬ 
qualified  by  the  loss  of  his  “trigger  finger.” 

East  Orrington  was  seething  with  patriotism.  First  of  all  there 
was  a  flag  raising.  Now  let  me  show  you  a  picture  of  mother's 
kitchen.  The  table  is  cleared  of  everything  but  some  red  flannel 
from  which,  with  a  look  of  judgment  in  her  eyes,  and  the  scissors 
in  her  capable  hands,  mother  is  just  about  to  cut  out  a  pair  of 
winter  drawers  for  a  neighbor  whose  wife  brought  in  the  material 
earlier  in  the  day.  Just  then  the  door  opens  and  the  same  lady, 

Mrs.  C - ,  leads  in  by  the  hand  a  boy  of  about  ten,  with  the  request 

that  mother  cut  his  hair.  So  mother  left  the  red  flannel,  seated  the 
boy  in  a  chair,  tied  a  towel  about  his  neck  and  began  to  clip  his 
thick,  light  hair.  The  task  was  not  finished  when  the  door  opened 
again;  this  time  the  father  of  the  boy  came  in,  saying,  “Mis'  Harry, 
the  neighbors  say  I  have  got  to  make  a  speech  at  the  flag  raising 
Saturday  night,  and  I  can’t  write  a  speech,  best  1  can  do.  Won’t 
you  write  it  for  me?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  mother.  And  when  he  later  came  for  the 
speech  and  read  it  over  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  for  it  said 
just  what  was  in  his  heart.  He  was  possessed  of  a  fine  voice  and  a 
good  presence  so  that  when  he  gave  the  speech  at  the  flag  raising, 
having  duly  committed  it  to  memory,  tears  ran  down  manly  cheeks 
all  over  the  audience. 

But  mother’s  literary  activities  were  not  all  patriotic.  She  used 
to  say  of  one  girl  in  particular,  and  I  think  there  were  more  than 
one,  that  she  wrote  for  her  every  school  composition  she  ever 
handed  in.  This  thrifty  girl  afterward  carried  them  to  Bucksport 
and  used  them  all  over  again  in  her  course  in  the  Seminary.  One 
of  them  was  so  touching  that  Wyman  Phillips,  locally  famous  edu¬ 
cator,  said  to  the  girl  who  read  it  aloud,  “Susan,  that  was  good 
work.” 

Many  times  have  I  tried  to  show  mother  the  moral  obliquity 
of  her  conduct  in  thus  encouraging  a  young  person  in  deception, 
but  I  could  make  no  impression  upon  her  conscience.  However,  if 
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one  of  her  own  children  had  made  the  slightest  gesture  toward  tak¬ 
ing  credit  for  another's  work  that  child  would  have  been  made  to 
feel  like  a  moral  outcast.  Fortunately  mother  never  had  to  deal 
with  that  particular  fault  in  her  own  offspring. 

just  one  more  story  about  mother’s  literary  efforts  in  behalf  of 
others.  Once  a  young  swain  came  to  her  with  the  dismal  story  that 
the  girl  of  his  choice,  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  had  written  him  a 
harsh  letter  saying  that  it  was  all  over  between  them.  Wouldn't 
mother  write  for  him  a  letter  pleading  with  her  to  take  back  her 
cruel  words.  Mother  did  so;  she  most  eloquently  poured  forth  the 
young  man’s  affection  and  his  broken-hearted  condition.  He  took 
the  letter,  copied  and  sent  it.  Two  days  later  came  the  girl  say¬ 
ing  “Hank  has  sent  me  this  letter;  now  I  am  through  with  him. 
Won’t  you  write  a  letter  to  him  for  me  saying  so,  so  that  he  will 
understand  it?’’  Mother  undertook  the  task  with  enthusiasm.  She 
made  the  situation  so  clear  to  the  lovelorn  swain  that  he  immedi¬ 
ately  got  another  girl  and  married  her. 

I  never  breathed  the  thought  to  mother,  but  for  myself  I  suspect 
that  that  hard  hearted  girl  said  to  herself,  “Hank  never  wrote  a 
letter  like  that.  He  couldn’t.  He  just  got  Mis’  Harry  to  write  that 
for  him,  and  I'll  get  her  to  write  just  as  good  a  one  for  me  that  will 
put  him  in  his  place.” 

Of  course  in  East  Orrington  everybody  went  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  all  the  children  to  Sunday  School;  the  church  was  another 
home.  There  were  no  traditions  in  our  family  any  more  than  in  our 
mother’s  of  hated  Sundays  nor  of  religious  intolerance.  Sunday  was 
welcome  to  all  as  a  day  of  spiritual  refreshment,  of  meeting  the 
neighbors  in  a  friendly  way,  of  lessened  household  tasks,  and  of 
reading. 

In  connection  with  the  church  there  were,  of  course,  sociables 
and  entertainments;  at  one  of  the  latter,  father,  who  was  no  musi¬ 
cian,  though  he  had  once  played  the  bass  viol,  was  challenged  to 
sing  by  one  of  his  jocular  neighbors.  Father,  who  never  refused  a 
challenge,  replied  that  he  would  sing  for  a  quarter.  The  coin  was 
forthcoming  but  the  neighbors  very  soon  had  enough,  so  they  of¬ 
fered  him  another  quarter  to  stop.  He  declared  it  was  too  little  and 
demanded  fifty  cents,  which  was  quickly  contributed.  Thus  the 
cause,  whatever  it  was,  profited  to  the  amount  of  seventy-five  cents 
from  father’s  musical  efforts. 
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East  Orrington  was  a  beautiful  little  village.  Before  automobiles 
were  invented  it  was  somewhat  like  those  that  Peter  Bell  saw 

“Where  deep  and  still  the  hamlets  lie 
Beneath  their  little  plot  of  sky 
And  little  lot  of  stars.” 

Only  the  sky  was  more  spacious  and  the  stars  innumerable. 

Its  houses  were  all  on  top  of,  or  underneath,  or  half  way  up 
rather  steep  hills;  a  stream  of  water,  bigger  than  a  brook,  —  Words¬ 
worth  would  have  called  it  a  river  —  ran  right  through  the  middle 
of  the  village,  a  beautiful  stream,  with  rapids,  pools,  deep  places 
and  shallows.  For  a  wonder  our  ancestors  preserved  its  lovely  In¬ 
dian  name,  the  Sedgeeunkeedunk,  which  represents  the  sound  of 
the  water  hurrying  through  its  stony  bed.  This  stream  formed  the 
outlet  of  two  ponds,  again  speaking  in  Maine  parlance.  Now  they 
are  often  called  Brewer  lakes,  but  in  my  brothers’  childhood  they 
were  referred  to  only  as  the  Big  Pond  and  the  Little  Pond.  If  you 
followed  the  stream  to  its  source  you  came  upon  first  the  Little 
Pond  and  then,  through  a  narrow  channel,  to  the  Big  Pond.  In 
the  days  of  the  earliest  settlers,  the  banks  of  these  ponds  had  been 
covered  with  large  timber,  but  before  mother’s  marriage  the  stately 
trees  had  sailed  away  as  masts  for  ships,  or  had  been  sliced  into 
boards  with  which  to  load  those  ships.  Father  could  remember 
when  a  bear  might  now  and  then  come  out  of  those  woods,  but  his 
children  had  no  such  experiences. 

These  ponds  were  the  playground  of  the  people  of  Orrington. 
Once  a  year  just  before  haying,  the  whole  village  of  East  Orrington, 
man,  woman  and  child,  went  thither  for  a  picnic,  a  few  paddling 
up  the  crooked  stream,  but  the  greater  number  piling  into  hay¬ 
racks.  Bread,  cake  and  pies  were  taken  from  home,  but  the  stand-by 
of  the  dinner  was  a  chowder,  made  on  the  spot.  Men  caught  the 
fish,  hung  the  big  kettle  over  just  the  right  kind  of  a  frame  made  of 
saplings,  built  under  it  the  fire  on  the  beach,  and  cooked  the  chow¬ 
der  according  to  precedent.  They  put  up  temporary  tables  of  boards 
and  trestles  which  were  brought  along  in  the  hayracks.  The  women 
set  the  tables,  exchanged  family  news,  and  took  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  waded,  swam  or  fished  according  to  their  ages  and  tastes. 
Two  or  three  of  the  little  children,  of  course,  would  fall  into  the 
water  fully  clothed.  But  what  is  a  ducking  in  July? 
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Though  this  annual  picnic  was  the  only  community  affair  so 
celebrated,  the  ponds  were  there  the  year  around,  distant  only 
about  a  mile  from  the  village,  the  best  of  playgrounds  and  training 
schools.  In  winter  they  were  wonderful  places  to  skate,  and  one 
year  father  made  an  iceboat.  The  weather  was  just  right,  the  ice 
was  clear,  the  wind  was  fresh;  so  most  of  the  men  and  boys,  and  a 
few  of  the  women,  had  the  experience  of  gliding  over  a  two-mile 
expanse  of  smooth  ice  with  the  speed  of  a  locomotive. 

Of  course  my  brothers  learned  to  swim,  fish  and  skate  in  their 
earliest  youth.  Fisherman’s  luck  is  proverbial.  It  comes  where  it  is 
least  expected.  There  is  a  story  of  Walter,  aged  about  seven,  com¬ 
ing  home  from  the  pond  and  walking  proudly  through  t lie  village 
street  with  a  big  pickerel  which  he  had  caught  himself  hanging 
over  his  shoulder,  a  fish  so  long  that  it  nearly  reached  his  heels. 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  reading  was  done  in  our  family. 
The  characters  of  Dickens  were  familiar  friends.  I  well  remember 
the  pleased  surprise  with  which  I  recognized  them,  when  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  I  began  his  novels  on  my  own  account.  There  were 
paper  covered  volumes  of  Scott  about,  too,  in  wicked  print,  but  no¬ 
body  in  those  days  paid  any  attention  to  print!  And  there  were 
those  two  old  best  sellers,  “Ida  May”  and  “The  Lamplighter.”  The 
former  was  a  story  of  slavery,  touching  but  not  fiercely  exaggerated, 
and  the  latter  was  a  story  of  early  New  England.  “The  Lamp¬ 
lighter”  has  passed  into  edition  after  edition  and  1  shouldn’t  won¬ 
der  if  it  could  still  be  purchased  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  Civil  War  dragged  its  slow  length  along  with  its  heartbreak¬ 
ing  defeats  and  its  costly  victories.  Just  before  the  Monitor  started 
out  for  its  duel  with  the  Merrimac,  the  post  of  engineer  upon  it 
was  offered  father,  through  Vice  President  Hannibal  Hamlin,  but 
he  was  unable  to  accept  it,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  a  good  one. 

Just  before  the  Civil  War  was  over,  a  little  sister  Mary,  was  added 
to  the  family;  in  after  years  she  has  found  it  a  source  of  pride  that 
she  lived  three  weeks  under  Lincoln. 

Forty  years  after  the  war,  one  of  Uncle  James’  sons,  Cousin 
Thomas  Robinson,  told  me  of  his  four  years  at  the  front,  years  in 
which  he  took  part  in  the  great  battles  which  are  now  to  all  but 
a  very  few,  merely  names  in  the  history  book,  Bull  Run,  Antie- 
tam,  Gettysburg,  Petersburg  —  wherever  the  many  times  decimated 
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army  of  the  Potomac  went  there  was  he,  fighting  in  the  ranks. 
“Were  you  never  wounded,  Cousin  Tom?”  said  I. 

“Never  got  a  scratch,”  was  his  reply. 

“Did  you  never  get  malaria?”  I  continued,  thinking  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  fevers  in  the  trenches  during  the  Peninsula  Campaign. 

“Well,  I  felt  kind  of  feverish  a  few  days,  but  1  thought  1  wouldn’t 
give  up.”  Then  he  added  with  a  smile,  “I  wasn’t  much  expense  to 
the  government  when  I  was  in  the  war.” 

He  described  to  me  the  long  double  lines  of  Union  soldiers 
through  which  Lee’s  army  marched  at  the  formal  surrender. 

“Every  few  yards,”  he  said,  “there  was  a  gap  where  our  army 
teams  dumped  boxes  of  crackers  for  the  confederate  soldiers,  who 
grabbed  them  by  handfuls  as  they  marched  by.  I  tell  you  a  box  of 
hard  tack  didn’t  last  very  long.” 

Father  in  1867  had  steady  employment  in  Bangor  in  the  newly 
built  Burnettizing  mill.  Burnettizing  (pronounced  with  a  long  e 
and  as  if  spelled  with  one  t),  was  a  process  by  which  wood  was  ren¬ 
dered  impervious  to  decay,  and  such  wood  was  in  great  demand  for 
pavement.  Loads  of  lumber  were  piled  upon  low  cars,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  it,  and  were  run  into  long  boilers  and  there  exposed  to  steam 
pressure,  the  steam  arising  from  muriatic  acid  in  which  zinc  had 
been  dissolved.  Father  was  engineer  and  the  work  was  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  him.  It  was  evident  that  the  family  must  move  to  Bangor. 
Mother  saw  her  duty  clearly  but  Oh,  how  she  disliked  to  go!  She 
loved  country  life  and  enjoyed  her  friends  and  neighbors;  however, 
stronger  even  than  the  question  of  expediency  was  the  fact  that  the 
children  must  have  better  opportunities  for  education.  Moving  day 
took  place  March  25,  1867,  and  Walter  always  thought  he  had  the 
worst  of  the  trip,  for  it  was  his  place  to  sit  on  the  rear  of  the  moving 
wagon  and  lead  the  unwilling  cow. 

Mother  rode  in  state  in  a  covered  carriage  hired  for  the  occasion. 
Why  such  luxury?  She  was  carrying  in  her  arms  two  years  old  Mary 
who  was  sick  with  lung  fever.  Lung  fever  —  what  does  that  mean? 
Pneumonia?  Influenza?  Did  any  other  family  ever  move  in  the 
middle  of  March  with  a  little  child  sick  with  pneumonia?  At  all 
events  the  trip  didn’t  hurt  the  child  at  all,  who  soon  recovered  —  all 
but  her  temper.  She  was  taken  care  of  in  state  in  the  parlor  of  the 
new  home  and  wouldn’t  allow  anyone  but  her  mother  to  cross  the 
threshhold.  Once  her  brother  Frank  mischievously  crept  around 
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ANNALS  OF  A  HAPPY  FAMILY 

the  furniture  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  sat  on  the  floor  behind 
her,  believing  himself  to  be  entirely  unseen.  She  waited  till  he  was 
settled  in  his  new  place  and  then  wailed,  “Mother,  I  feel  just  as  if 
one  of  those  boys  was  in  the  room.”  Many  years  afterward  when 
mother  and  Frank  were  telling  the  story  I  said,  “Didn’t  you  realize 
that  I  saw  him  creep  in?”  And,  strangely  enough  l  remember  per¬ 
fectly  just  how  he  looked  crawling  behind  the  sofa;  but  not  a  thing 
do  I  remember  of  the  moving  to  Bangor  a  few  days  before. 

As  I  grew  better  and  until  the  time  when  I  was  old  enough  to  go 
to  school,  one  of  my  best  playgrounds  in  summer  was  the  engine 
room  of  the  Burnettizing  mill.  I  mustn’t  go  on  the  wharves  alone, 
but  the  engine  room  was  perfectly  safe.  I  went  down  there  just  be¬ 
fore  dinner  time  and  sat  on  a  pile  of  fragrant  shavings  until  it  was 
time  for  the  men  to  go  home  to  dinner,  then  one  or  another  of  my 
brothers  boosted  me  to  his  shoulder  and  we  went  merrily  up 
through  the  arch. 

My  brothers,  even  at  seventeen,  fifteen  and  thirteen,  found  jobs 
at  the  mill  as  soon  as  school  closed  in  the  spring.  There  is  a  mystery 
in  my  mind  about  those  shavings,  however.  They  were  not  curly 
shavings,  such  as  a  carpenter  makes  with  his  plane,  but  were  about 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  and  were  the  by-product  of 
some  machine  at  the  mill.  Can  it  be  possible  that  they  were  the  only 
fuel  used?  That  is  what  memory  tells  me.  I  see  the  fireman,  our 
neighbor  Mr.  Seavey,  shoveling  them  into  the  door  where  the  fire 
was,  under  the  engine,  and  I  see  mountainous  piles  of  these  shavings 
on  the  ground  outside  the  engine  room  but  not  the  smallest  heap 
of  coal  will  memory  show  me  anywhere.  There  was  plenty  of  wood, 
of  course,  but  not  firewood,  —  great  piles  of  boards  or  of  planed 
timber,  twenty  feet  long,  or  more.  The  ends  of  the  boards  stuck 
out  from  the  piles  at  different  lengths  making  safe  and  delightful 
teeters.  The  smell  of  freshly  planed  pine  boards  always  makes  me 
feel  like  a  child  again. 

Sometimes,  as  the  years  passed,  and  I  grew  to  be  six  years  old, 
Frank  would  let  me  stay  with  him  at  noon  or  at  night  for  half  an 
hour  when  the  other  men  were  gone,  and  watch  him  oil  the  great 
machinery,  giving  me  simple  explanations  which  it  still  seems  to 
me  that  1  perfectly  understood.  I  must  always  stand  with  my  hands 
behind  me,  however,  for  fear  of  some  accident.  That  command, 
dutifully  obeyed,  has  been  the  source  of  an  inhibition  which  has 
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caused  me  considerable  inconvenience  all  my  life.  My  first  impulse 
is  to  put  my  hands  behind  me  in  the  presence  of  machinery  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  throw  olE  the  idea  that  1  am  doing  some¬ 
thing  I  ought  not  when  1  tamper  with  the  workings  of  a  sewing 
machine  or  a  typewriter.  It  takes  an  effort  of  will  for  me  so  much 
as  to  clean  or  to  oil  those  commonplace  machines. 

The  big  engine  in  the  Burnettizing  mill  was  a  bargain  counter 
purchase.  Barker  Brothers  and  Gardiner,  owners  of  the  mill,  when 
they  needed  a  new  engine  found  one  with  a  slight  flaw  in  it,  that 
they  could  purchase  at  five  hundred  dollars  discount.  It  occurred 
to  them  that  “Harry”  could  fix  it  all  right;  so  they  sent  father  up 
to  Boston  to  look  it  over.  Father  could  and  did  make  it  work  per¬ 
fectly  but  the  lasting  impression  of  his  trip  to  Boston  upon  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  made  by  an  experience  he  had  in  finding  his  way  about. 

“Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Federal  Street?”  asked  father  of  a 
gray-haired  man. 

“Do  you  suppose  I’ve  nothing  else  to  do  but  tell  every  fool  that 
comes  along  the  way  to  Federal  Street,”  was  the  somewhat  discon¬ 
certing  reply. 

Was  the  man  mildly  insane?  Was  he  a  Brahmin  who  mustn’t  be 
addressed  casually  by  an  ordinary  citizen?  We  never  knew;  but  the 
reply  was  standardized  as  describing  the  attitude  of  superiority  that 
all  of  us  occasionally  run  up  against  in  other  people  —  or  even  feel 
within  ourselves.  Forty  years  afterward  glancing  up,  in  Boston,  I 
saw  the  name  Federal  Street  and  involuntarily  burst  out  laughing; 
I  hadn’t  supposed  there  really  was  such  a  street. 
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BANGOR 


/  HE  BANGOR  INTO  WHICH  WE  MOVED  Opened  a  liew 

world  to  the  four  elder  children.  There  was  school, 
first  of  all;  no  longer  the  little  village  school  with  only  near  neigh¬ 
bors  for  playmates,  a  huge  high  school  for  the  elder  boys,  with 
nearly  a  hundred  pupils.  It  was  a  mile  away  from  the  Burnettizing 
mill,  near  which  was  the  newly  rented  house.  The  session  was  from 
eight  to  one,  so  that  students  who  lived  at  a  distance  must  rise 
betimes.  The  two  elder  boys  of  fifteen  and  seventeen  were  put  into 
the  third-year  class  that  spring  term.  They  must,  therefore,  besides 
Latin  and  mathematics,  have  made  some  advance  in  Greek;  for  to 
the  horror  of  neighbors,  old  and  new,  they  took  the  college  course. 
Miss  Wilson,  teacher  of  Latin,  told  me  that  the  first  few  days  they 
sat  quietly  on  the  side  seats  at  recess,  as  close  together  as  possible, 
Arthur  encircling  Frank  with  a  protecting  arm.  But  they  soon  got 
acquainted,  formed  new  friendships  with  both  girls  and  boys  and 
took  their  places,  equals  among  equals,  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
Arthur  told  me  many  years  afterward  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
they  studied  ten  hours  a  day  that  first  term,  for  standards  were  high 
and  only  the  best  brains  tried  high  school;  everybody  was  in  the 
A  A  division  —  or  else  dropped. 

Walter  was  assigned  to  Burleigh  Pease’s  school.  Burleigh  Pease 
was  a  famous  educator  of  the  early  post-war  period.  He  was  very 
efficient  in  his  way,  though  his  pedagogic  principles  were  hardly 
those  of  encouraging  self-expression  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and 
never  checking  spontaneous  activity.  He  had  no  desire  to  “educate 
Johnny  on  the  line  of  least  resistance.”  His  firm  discipline  was 
enforced  by  ferule  and  rattan,  but  —  and  this  would  hardly  be  cred¬ 
ited  by  some  moderns  —  most  of  his  pupils  liked  and  respected  him, 
and  if  they  had  any  talent  for  figures  they  advanced  with  lightning 
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rapidity.  Walter,  having  a  talent  for  mathematics,  was  a  favorite 
pupil.  Thirty  years  afterward  I  heard  Mr.  Pease  say  to  mother  that 
to  the  end  of  his  teaching  he  used  to  tell  his  students  about  that 
remarkable  boy  whom  no  problem  puzzled.  “But,"  he  said,  “I  used 
to  add,  ‘He  couldn’t  spell  boots’;  though  it  really  wasn’t  quite  as 
bad  as  that,  and  I’m  not  much  of  a  speller  myself." 

Twelve-year-old  Julia  was  sent  to  Larkin  Street  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Lymeburner.  Miss  Lymeburner,  too,  was 
an  old-time  teacher,  who  never  spared  the  rod.  Unassisted,  she  took 
sixty  boys  and  girls  through  what  would  now  be  called  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  grades.  She  was  a  magnificent  teacher,  though 
not  always  mild  and  gentle  in  her  methods.  Many  of  her  pupils 
belonged  to  different  branches  of  large  families  and  thus  bore 
identical  names,  being  distinguished  by  numerals.  A  favorite  joke 
of  my  brother’s  was  to  exaggerate  a  remark  of  Julia’s  when  she 
first  joined  the  school.  The  identity  of  a  boy  was  in  question  and 
Julia  was  facetiously  reported  to  have  said,  “Did  he  wear  light 
pants?  Then  it’s  Dennis  Quinlan  seventeenth." 

Little  Mary,  meanwhile,  occupied  herself  and  kept  her  mother 
from  having  too  many  leisure  hours  by  introducing  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  all  the  contagious  diseases  known  to  childhood.  She  had 
them  all  violently,  and  last  of  all  had  diphtheria,  which  left  her 
near-sighted. 

Everybody  went  to  church  and  Sunday  School,  of  course;  neither 
housework,  cooking,  sewing  nor  studying  interfered  with  that  duty 
and  pleasure.  Our  minister  was  an  old  friend  of  mother’s,  the 
acquaintance  dating  back  to  her  days  in  Winterport  before  her 
marriage.  Pie  called  at  the  house  frequently  and  often  invited  the 
boys  to  come  to  his  rooms. 

Mother  used  to  indulge,  in  spite  of  her  innumerable  duties,  in 
the  habit  so  frowned  upon  nowadays  —  and  I  am  sure  the  present- 
day  nurses  and  doctors  are  right  about  it  —  of  rocking  her  babies 
to  sleep.  One  spring  evening  the  boys  went  off  somewhere  with  a 
whoop;  quiet  settled  upon  the  house.  Mother  took  Mary,  a  big 
girl  of  four,  in  her  arms,  and  began  rocking  her,  singing  at  the  same 
time  some  nursery  rhyme.  When  the  boys  had  been  gone  a  few 
minutes,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  “It  is  nobody  but  those 
boys  who  have  forgotten  something,"  said  mother  to  herself.  “They 
can’t  fool  me.” 
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Presently  the  outside  door  was  opened,  someone  entered  and  the 
knocking  continued  on  the  inside  door.  Then  mother  spoke  in  no 
uncertain  tones:  “Don’t  stand  there  knocking  all  night.  Come  in 
and  get  what  you  want.”  A  very  apologetic  person,  Reverend  Doc¬ 
tor  George  W.  Field,  our  minister,  entered.  He  duly  made  his 
friendly  call,  and,  after  he  was  gone,  little  Mary,  who  would  on  no 
account  have  gone  to  sleep  without  the  rocking  that  was  her  due, 
was  cuddled  into  mother’s  arms  again,  and  finally,  when  nature 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  dropped  off. 

The  only  time  mother  ever  confessed  any  pride  in  her  children 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a  party  to  which  Arthur  and  Frank  were 
invited  a  year  or  two  after  the  family  moved  to  Bangor.  A  former 
schoolmate  of  theirs,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  was  the  host.  Next 
day  Arthur  and  Frank  learned  from  some  other  boys  who  were 
present  that  select  groups  of  the  young  men  guests  were  invited  to 
a  quiet  room  and  offered  a  drink,  but  always  with  the  warning, 
“Don’t  tell  the  Robinson  boys  there’s  anything  of  this  sort  here; 
if  you  do  they'll  go  home.” 

When  they  told  the  story  to  mother  her  only  comment  was,  “I  ’m 
proud  of  my  sons.”  Her  sons  lived  to  see  their  gay  and  talented  host 
ruin  a  promising  career  by  alcoholism. 

One  June  evening  in  1869,  little  Mary  was  put  to  bed  by  elder 
sister  Julia,  because  all  three  brothers  and  father  and  mother  were 
going  uptown.  She  was  awakened  at  about  ten  by  sounds  of  laugh¬ 
ter  and  lively  conversation;  quite  uninvited,  she  joined  the  family 
circle.  Arthur  and  Frank  were  waving  diplomas  above  their  heads, 
rolls  of  something  that  looked  like  paper,  with  red  ribbons  at¬ 
tached.  I  can  still  seem  to  see  those  red  ribbons  wildly  waving.  The 
five  elders  were  simultaneously  telling  Julia  all  about  graduation, 
and  naughty  little  Mary,  after  listening  to  the  whole  story,  was  put 
to  bed  again. 

All  summer  the  three  boys  worked  with  their  father  in  the  Bur- 
nettizing  mill,  but  in  the  fall  the  two  elder  brothers  left  home,  and 
—  to  the  scandal  of  all  right-minded  neighbors  —  entered  Bowdoin 
College.  They  came  home  every  summer,  a  few  weeks  early,  and 
worked  in  the  mill  again.  Orders  for  the  Burnettized  wood  were 
plenty  and  the  mill  ran  day  and  night.  Father  was  engineer  by 
day  and  Frank  by  night.  Arthur,  with  steady  eye  and  trained 
muscles,  did  two  men’s  work  at  the  sawing  and  planing  machines 
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and  handling  the  lumber.  Walter,  though  not  yet  full  grown,  had 
his  job,  too.  As  for  mother,  though  one  might  think  that  cooking 
and  sewing,  and  having  general  oversight  of  a  family  of  seven,  four 
of  them  working  men,  would  have  been  enough  for  one  woman, 
she  usually  had  night  boarders,  too;  that  is,  men  from  Orringion 
who  lived  at  home  and  worked  in  the  mill  by  night  came  up  and 
took  their  midnight  dinner  with  Frank.  This  dinner  was  neatly 
set  out  on  the  table  before  mother  went  to  bed. 

But  I  mustn’t  forget  the  great  event  that  happened  in  August, 
1870;  a  perfectly  charming  new  baby  came  to  join  the  family.  Oh, 
how  we  all  loved  her!  A  letter  from  Frank  the  next  winter  to  Mary, 
now  a  big  girl  of  five,  says:  “Be  sure  to  write  me  the  minute  that 
baby  gets  a  tooth  if  it  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the  night.” 

Mother  kept  her  bed  for  a  whole  week  after  the  baby  came,  and 
a  middle-aged  woman,  a  widow  with  seven  children  of  her  own, 
came  in  by  day  to  do  the  housework.  She  was  a  pleasant,  motherly 
soul,  and  when  her  work  was  done  up  in  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon  she  used  to  sit  down  on  the  back  door  steps,  pull  out  her  pipe 
and  light  it,  evidently  taking  great  comfortdn  a  quiet  smoke. 

That  fall  Mary  began  school,  but  she  already  knew  how  to  read; 
she  always  knew  that.  The  spring  before  she  had  spelled  out  the 
cast-iron  words  on  the  hearth  of  the  kitchen  stove,  saying,  “What 
does  that  spell?”  Mother,  who  was  a  vehement  woman,  pounced 
upon  her  andcried  out  in  mingled  surprise  and  disapproval,  “Who 
taught  you  your  letters?”  and  I  remember  both  the  startled  ques¬ 
tion  and  my  reply,  “Nobody;  I  learned  them  hearing  other  people 
read.” 

Mother’s  disapproval  was  not  on  scientific  grounds,  but  was  a 
very  human  reaction.  “There,  that  child  has  learned  to  read,  too! 
1  made  up  my  mind  that  1  had  had  so  much  trouble  in  my  teach¬ 
ing  days  trying  to  teach  other  people’s  children  to  read  that  some¬ 
body  else  should  teach  mine;  —  and  I  haven’t  had  a  child  yet  but 
learned  to  read  of  himself  before  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
school!”  Mother  had  forgotten  just  then  the  case  of  little  Mary 
Clement,  who  started  school  at  four  and  could  already  read  in  the 
Testament. 

My  first  teacher,  Miss  Joan  C.  Wheeler,  was  just  the  sort  of  first 
teacher  that  everybody  ought  to  have,  kind,  merry  and  interesting. 
There  were  nice  little  stories  in  my  reading  book  which  1  absorbed 
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by  myself  and  then  recited  correctly,  all  the  while  looking  up  into 
her  face.  In  a  few  days  she  tried  upon  me  a  new  way  of  reading 
which  I  found  extremely  uninteresting,  but,  since  the  ways  of 
teachers  are  past  finding  out  and  pupils  must  do  as  they  are  told, 
I  followed.  She  would  turn  to  a  nice  little  story  about  a  cat  and  a 
dog  or  some  children  and  a  rose,  and  beginning  at  the  end  of  it,  if 
you  will  believe  me,  she  made  me  read  every  word  in  reverse  order, 
pointing  at  each  with  a  knitting-needle.  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted 
me  to  spell  the  words  backward,  but  no,  1  was  to  read  each  word  as 
usual,  but  from  right  to  left.  This  requirement  puzzled  me  a  good 
deal,  and  I  told  my  mother  about  it.  It  puzzled  her,  too,  so  she 
went  to  see  Miss  Wheeler,  who  lived  near  by,  and  got  the  explana¬ 
tion:  “I  was  afraid  that  child  didn’t  know  the  words.  She  would 
look  up  into  my  face  and  repeat  the  whole  story  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  book,  and  I  thought  perhaps  she  had  memorized  the 
stories  when  her  elder  sister  or  brothers  had  read  them  to  her;  but 
I  find  that  she  can  read  every  word  backward  as  well  as  forward.” 

Mother  came  home  laughing,  and  explained  the  case  to  me;  but 
the  question  that  puzzled  me  was  Why  should  Miss  Wheeler  think 
my  brothers  or  sister  would  read  my  book  when  they  had  big  books 
of  their  own  to  read?  So  after  all,  I  didn’t  quite  get  the  point. 

Our  beloved  teacher  had  a  school  of  about  thirty  children,  in¬ 
cluding  what  would  now  be  called  sub-primary,  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Will  any  modern  teacher  blame  her 
when  I  tell  that  in  the  warm  spring  days,  while  she  was  wrestling 
with  a  class  of  ten-year-old  boys  in  Mental  Arithmetic  (no  one  of 
whom  thought  it  a  good  idea),  she  allowed  a  few  of  the  little  girls 
to  “study  in  the  entry”!  Sometimes  she  must  have  given  permission 
to  more  girls  than  she  realized;  for  I  remember  an  occasion  when 
at  least  six  of  us  gathered  around  the  bench  out  there,  all  sitting  on 
pieces  of  wood  from  the  handy  woodpile.  One  of  the  older  girls, 
perhaps  eleven  years  old,  while  I  myself  was  seven,  decided  to  call 
up  the  spirits.  This  was  the  formula:  all  of  us  put  one  finger  very 
lightly  upon  the  bench,  upon  which  was  placed  a  small  birch  or 
cherry  switch.  “Spirits,  spirits,  please  move  that  switch,”  said  the 
leader.  Then  we  watched  closely.  “There  they  are.  See  it  move,” 
came  from  all  around.  I  myself  only  once  saw  it  move  and  then,  — 
can  you  credit  it?  —  on  my  honor  I  saw  two  of  the  big  girls  push 
the  bench  very  hard  with  their  forefingers;  but  I  was  sufficiently 
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wily,  even  at  seven,  to  know  that  it  would  be  extremely  unpopular 
lor  me  to  say  so.  1  had  learned  my  lesson.  When  little  girls  said  un¬ 
welcome  things  big  girls  said,  “Mary  can’t  play  with  us  any  longer. 
She  isn’t  big  enough.” 

What  would  our  teacher  have  said  had  she  known  that  instead 
of  studying  our  spelling  lessons  we  were  indulging  in  a  seance? 

The  spiritual  manifestations  came  to  a  sudden  end,  however, 
from  outside  influences,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Miss  Wheeler  ever 
knew  about  them.  It  was  this  way:  four  or  five  girls  on  a  very  stormy 
day  brought  their  dinners  and  stayed  alone  in  the  school  house  at 
noon.  They,  too,  summoned  the  spirits:  “Spirits,  spirits,  please 
knock  once  loud.”  Just  at  the  psychological  moment  a  stone  flung 
by  a  naughty  boy  outside,  who  as  far  as  1  know  was  ordy  throwing 
it  on  general  principles,  hit  the  wall,  Bang.  A  very  sensitive  girl 
promptly  fainted;  the  rest,  frightened,  ran  for  the  teacher;  Miss 
Wheeler  came,  and  there  were  no  more  seances  at  school  in  my  day. 
Very  likely  the  girl  who  fainted  suffered  the  rest  of  her  life  from 
terrors  or  some  nervous  manifestation  resulting  from  the  experi¬ 
ence,  but  as  for  me  it  was  all  only  a  decidedly  interesting  game.  Not 
a  nervous  thrill  did  I  get  out  of  it. 

The  brothers  at  college  boarded  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
weather  grew  cool  enough  so  that  food  would  not  spoil.  Mother 
used  to  pack  the  big  red  chest  full  of  food,  and  send  it  to  the  boys 
by  freight.  One  corner  was  occupied  by  a  layer  of  mince  pies,  seven 
deep,  sometimes  frozen,  to  be  thawed  out  at  need;  bread,  ginger¬ 
bread,  pressed  beef,  etc.,  filled  the  rest  of  the  box,  and  it  helped 
out  a  good  deal  with  their  housekeeping.  The  boys  washed  out 
their  own  hose,  too,  Frank  writing  home,  “I  have  just  finished  wash¬ 
ing  my  socks;  I  think  I  could  make  a  real  good  living  as  a  washer¬ 
woman,  but  I  don’t  believe  I  could  ever  lay  up  much.” 

One  summer  evening  in  1871,  mother  walked  through  the  arch 
of  the  railroad  bridge  near  our  house  down  to  the  wharf  to  get  the 
cool  river  air.  Arthur  and  Frank  had  intended  to  come  home  that 
night  on  the  early  evening  train,  but  had  changed  their  plans  and 
arrived  a  day  earlier,  going  off  at  once  to  Orrington,  fishing. 
Mother  turned  to  watch  the  train  as  it  came  across  the  “Tin 
bridge,”  when,  to  her  horror,  it  ran  off  the  track,  two  or  three  cars 
rolling  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  embankment  and  another  lying 
diagonally  across  it.  Her  first  thought  was:  “I  am  glad  my  boys  are 
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not  on  that  train;’'  her  next  thought,  “Someone  else’s  boys  may  be 
there,”  so  she  hurried  on  to  render  what  assistance  she  could  and 
was  first  on  the  scene,  but  of  course  in  half  a  minute  other  people 
came. 

The  accident  was  not  a  terrible  one  as  far  as  great  loss  of  human 
life  was  concerned;  one  brakeman  was  instantly  killed,  and  a  girl 
of  ten  had  her  leg  crushed;  but  passengers  had  been  thrown  to  the 
floor  and  were  wedged  under  the  seats.  Mother  worked  there  for  an 
hour  helping  in  every  way  she  cotdd;  the  first  to  whom  she  rendered 
aid  was  a  little  Indian  baby  who  clung  to  her,  much  frightened,  its 
arms  about  her  neck.  “I  thought  I  should  have  to  bring  it  home,” 
she  said,  “for  I  could  find  no  mother  for  a  long  time,  and  of  course 
we  did  not  know  till  all  the  cars  had  been  searched  how  many  had 
been  killed;  but  after  a  while  I  saw  a  group  of  two  or  three  Indian 
women,  and  one  of  them  was  very  glad  to  get  her  baby  back  un¬ 
hurt.” 

Later  in  the  summer  of  1871,  mother  heard  of  the  serious  illness 
of  her  sister  Phoebe,  Mrs.  Andrews,  and  promptly  decided  to  go  to 
Brownfield  to  see  her,  leaving  little  Alice,  who  was  now  a  year  old, 
with  Julia.  Just  before  she  was  ready  to  start  a  frightened  man  came 
hurrying  up  from  the  mill  to  say  that  my  father  had  been  seriously 
injured,  and  a  few  minutes  afterward  four  men  came  carrying  him 
into  the  house.  It  was  a  strange  accident;  a  heavy  iron  hook,  weigh¬ 
ing  seven  pounds,  which  had  just  released  a  low  mill-car  loaded 
with  lumber  for  the  boiler,  and  was  swinging  at  the  end  of  a  rope, 
suddenly  broke.  Not  the  rope  but  the  hook  broke,  and  one  piece  of 
it,  weighing  three  pounds,  struck  father  in  the  head.  A  long  illness 
followed;  his  life  was  despaired  of  for  a  time;  but  at  last  he  got  up 
again,  apparently  cured.  He  even  worked  in  the  engine  room  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  the  accident,  which  found  him  a  vigorous  middle- 
aged  man  of  fifty-eight,  left  him  twenty  years  older,  bodily  and 
mentally. 

Of  course  mother  took  the  entire  care  of  father  as  well  as 
carrying  on  the  regular  duties  of  the  household.  There  were  prob¬ 
ably  not  half  a  dozen  trained  nurses  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time;  but  with  her  there  was  no  question  either  of  a  nurse  or  of 
household  help.  She  simply  did  the  extra  duties.  Children  realize 
not  at  all  the  hard  facts  of  life!  I  remember  the  accident,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  anxiety,  and  then  —  I  remember  that  Dr.  Jones  said  to  my 
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mother,  in  regard  to  a  mustard  plaster,  “Such  simple  remedies  as 
this  are  often  the  best.”  After  he  was  gone  I  said  to  mother,  “Why 
is  Dr.  Jones  going  to  give  father  foolish  medicine?” 

In  early  autumn,  when  father  could  get  around  again,  mother 
and  I  did  make  our  visit  to  Brownfield,  but  not  until  after  Aunt 
Phoebe’s  death. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  Walter  was  graduated  from  high  school. 
He  was  just  beginning  to  grow  taller,  having  earlier  been  small 
and  slender,  so  that  he  was  called  facetiously  by  some  of  his  class¬ 
mates,  Crab,  after  the  author  Crabbe  Robinson,  whom  they  had 
met  in  their  English  course.  He  passed  his  examinations  for  Bow- 
doin  and  was  ready  to  enter  college  in  the  fall,  meanwhile  working 
in  the  mill.  One  day  a  lady  of  the  major  aristocracy  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  came  to  call,  a  good  woman  and  very  impressive,  one  who 
believed  in  encouraging  worthy  people  of  the  poorer  class.  She  had 
come  to  say  that  her  son-in-law,  who  was  to  be  with  her  for  the 
coming  year,  wished  to  hire  a  good  honest  boy  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  and  could  give  him  work  all  winter.  He  would  give  Walter 
two  dollars  a  week  if  he  wanted  the  job. 

Mother  listened  to  her  oiler  with  the  respectful  attention  that 
becomes  the  worthy  poor  and  replied  that  no  doubt  Walter  would 
be  glad  of  steady  employment  like  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  already  earning  more  in  the  mill  and  that  in  the  fall  he 
would  enter  college. 

Here  was  a  bomb-shell.  “College!”  I  still  remember  the  tone  of 
shocked  surprise  and  disapproval  with  which  that  aristocratic  lady 
said  the  word.  (Little  Mary  was  one  of  those  little  pitchers  whose 
ears  were  always  open.)  Our  would-be  benefactor  went  on  to  say, 
“I  never  saw  a  family  before  where  all  the  children  were  going  to  be 
educated.”  With  these  words  she  sailed  out. 

An  echo  of  this  conversation  came  a  few  days  later  when  a 
neighbor  came  to  make  a  call  accompanied  by  a  little  girl  not  quite 
as  old  as  I.  The  mother  whispered  something  to  her  daughter  who 
said  to  me,  with  an  air  of  badinage  that  l  still  remember,  “Do  you 
expect  to  go  to  college?”  I  turned  and  asked  mother,  who  replied, 
“Certainly  I  expect  to  send  you  to  college.”  And  that  was  settled 
at  a  time  when  no  woman’s  college  had  yet  been  opened,  though, 
of  course/women  were  admitted  to  Oberlin  and  to  the  new,  hardly 
established  state  colleges. 
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ANNALS  OF  A  HAPPY  FAMILY 


Here  I  am  going  to  ramble  a  little  on  the  subject  of  early  Bangor 
and  aristocracy.  When  Mrs.  Wasson's  “The  Big  House"  came  out  I 
sat  up  till  two  a.m.  laughing  over  every  page.  She  had  caught  the 
atmosphere  perfectly,  but  to  our  humble  and  happy  family  that 
atmosphere  had  always  been  a  source  of  continuous  amusement. 
My  father  was  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  stately  plutocrats  whom 
he  had  called  Jim,  Jo,  and  Sam,  in  their  boyhood.  He  had  set  up  the 
engines  in  their  sawmills,  repaired  them,  told  the  owners  what  to 
do  when  they  broke  down  and  trained  the  engineers.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  them,  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  his  in¬ 
come  came  from  an  invention  of  father’s.  “You  ought  to  get  that 
thing  patented,  Harry,"  said  his  employer. 

“I  don’t  want  it,”  replied  father  who  had  more  interesting  things 
to  think  of  and  plenty  more  ideas  in  his  brain.  “You  can  have  it," 
and  the  man  accepted  the  gift  with  no  further  fuss  about  it. 

Money  was  the  last  thing  father  cared  for;  he  was  the  typical 
workman  of  moral  tales;  he  cared  greatly  for  his  work,  took  pride 
in  it;  it  must  be  done  right;  but  as  for  his  pay  he  apparently  cared 
little  or  nothing  as  to  how  much  it  was,  and  even  less  as  to  whether 
he  ever  got  it  or  not.  If  it  was  offered  him  in  a  pay  envelope  he  took 
it  and  gave  it  to  mother;  otherwise  the  work  was  the  end  of  his 
responsibility.  Mother  learned  in  her  early  married  life  that  if  she 
wanted  the  money  for  the  family  she  must  often  collect  it  herself, 
and  as  she  not  only  wanted  it,  but  needed  it  very  much,  she 
pocketed  her  pride  and  did  collect  it.  You  see  in  those  early  days 
much  of  father’s  work  was  repairing  machinery  in  different  places. 
The  employer  too  often,  knowing  father’s  temperament,  must  have 
thought,  “If  Harry  doesn’t  worry  about  the  money  why  should  I?" 
In  the  Burnettizing  mill  the  pay  envelope  came  regularly. 

The  aristocrats  of  the  city  did  not  impress  mother  because  she 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  different  part  of  the  state,  because  her 
mind  was  full  of  the  ways  and  means  to  get  her  family  educated, 
and  because  she  was  no  more  interested  in  formal  society  than  was 
father.  But  forty  years  later  I  got  my  come-uppance  for  the  whole 
family.  This  was  the  way  it  happened:  I  met  a  tiny  old  lady,  very 
poor  but  of  azure  blood.  She  once  told  me  that  she  had  given  a 
young  man  letters  of  introduction  to  all  the  best  families  in  Boston, 
but  he  never  seemed  to  be  properly  grateful.  T  his  time  I  asked  her 
about  some  relatives  of  hers  of  the  third  generation  whom  I  had 
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taught  in  school.  They  were  dull,  well-meaning  boys,  but  I  was 
interested  in  them.  “They  are  working  in  a  sawmill  near  Augusta 
this  summer,”  she  replied,  adding  with  an  air  impossible  except  to 
a  woman  of  genuine  sang  azur,  “and  1  am  glad  that  nowadays 
there  is  no  necessity  for  boys  to  look  only  for  work  suitable  to  their 
position.” 

This  dazzled  me  for  a  moment,  but  1  replied  meekly,  “I  didn’t 
know  that  there  was  ever  such  a  necessity.  My  brothers  all  worked 
in  a  lumber  mill  to  help  pay  for  their  education.” 

With  a  tone  that  was  simply  the  last  thing  in  superb  superiority 
she  replied,  “But,  Mary,  you  must  remember  that  your  family  came 
from  the  country.” 
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Chapter  VI 


THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  HILL 


f  /)  uring  the  summer  of  1872  a  certain  little  pitcher 
felt  strong  evidence  that  a  secret  was  being  kept 
from  her.  It  was  true.  Mother  was  afraid  if  Mary  got  wind  of  the 
secret  she  might  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag;  however,  it  was  so  im¬ 
portant  and  so  delightful  that  first  Julia  and  then  Walter  told 
her  in  strict  confidence,  and  she  wisely  did  not  let  either  informant 
know  of  the  other’s  indiscretion,  though  she  may  have  asked  em¬ 
barrassing  questions  sometimes,  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  far  her 
blind  elders  would  go  in  trying  to  put  her  off  the  track.  Little 
pitchers  have  been  known  to  do  such  things. 

The  ninth  of  August,  1872,  two  days  before  Alice  was  two  years 
old,  we  moved  to  the  new  house.  It  was  and  is  a  brown  house  of 
generous  size,  sitting  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  faces  east,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  orchard  in  which  are  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum 
trees.  Many  rosebushes  and  a  fragrant  honeysuckle  grew  next  the 
house,  but  best  of  all  to  my  seven-year-old  fancy  was  a  thriving 
clump  of  peonies,  old-fashioned  red  peonies.  I  still  love  them,  but 
to  the  little  girl  of  1872  they  were  the  very  crown  of  flowers.  That 
very  peony  clump  still  survives  and  blossoms  in  magnificence 
every  year;  best  of  all  it  seems  to  be  blight  proof  and  still  flourishes 
in  the  same  spot  where  it  stood  sixty  years  ago. 

The  newly-moved  family  explored  the  new  house  with  delight; 
twelve  rooms  instead  of  seven  1  We  were  very  well  content,  except 
little  Alice.  Seizing  a  quartz  stone  which  was  used  as  a  door-stop, 
she  darted,  as  only  a  small  and  determined  child  can  dart,  across 
the  front  yard,  with  the  words,  “I  des’  I  bet’  do  home.”  With  some 
difficulty  I  caught  her  and  brought  her  back;  but  she  told  mother 
she  didn’t  want  to  live  in  the  “stool  house,”  she  wanted  to  “do 
home.”  The  schoolhouse  was  painted  the  same  shade  of  brown  as 
our  new  residence. 
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ANNALS  OF  A  HAPPY  FAMILY 


Commodious  as  our  new  abode  was,  under  mother’s  direction, 
father  and  the  boys  immediately  built  on  a  piazza,  and  then 
divided  into  two  rooms  the  beautiful  front  parlor  which,  English 
fashion,  had  extended  across  the  full  width  of  the  second  story. 

Does  anyone  ask  whether  this  poor  family  with  two  sons  in  col¬ 
lege  and  another  entering  in  the  fall  had  received  a  legacy,  or 
whether  they  paid  for  the  house  a  few  dollars  down  and  cleared 
ofF  the  rest,  year  by  year,  for  a  period  of  years.  Nothing  lessl  The 
price  was  paid  cash  down,  the  moment  the  deed  was  delivered. 
Oh,  mother,  how  did  you  ever  do  it!  1  seem  to  hear  her  clear  and 
incisive  voice  across  the  years,  saying,  “By  hard  work  and  good 
calculation.”  But  she  would  not  want  it  forgotten  that  her  sister 
Ann  who  went  south  to  teach  in  the  1840’s,  and  taught  in  Georgia 
and  Florida  until  her  death  in  1875,  helped  a  little  regularly  from 
her  earnings.  Twenty  dollars  in  bills  or  in  gold  pieces  came  once 
a  year  and  one  year,  when  two  sons  were  in  college,  she  sent  fifty 
dollars. 

Sons  and  daughters  each  in  turn  left  college  with  every  bill  paid 
up  to  date,  and  there  was  never  a  mortgage  on  the  place.  Inciden¬ 
tally  we  all  learned  in  the  process  a  lesson  which  has  been  a  great 
source  of  happiness  and  which  I  commend  to  all  who  feel  unfairly 
treated.  We  learned  to  go  without  with  cheerfulness  everything 
except  plain  food,  plain,  much  made-over  clothes  and  the  best 
education  that  was  to  be  had.  Poverty  has  no  terrors  to  those  who 
can  make  a  joke  of  it. 

Do  1  hear  someone  say,  “But  you  had  health”?  Yes  we  did  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  crucial  years,  though  we  all  underwent  all  the  childish 
diseases  which  in  those  days  seemed  necessary,  and  Walter  under¬ 
went  a  very  serious  attack  of  typhoid  fever  from  which  he  barely 
recovered.  Yet  poverty,  health  and  fun  was  our  portion  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  There  was  no  subject  on  earth  from  which  we 
could  not  manufacture  hilarious  fun,  except  that,  of  course,  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue  mustn’t  be  touched  with  irreverent  words. 

The  Burnettizing  mill  still  went  on  Burnettizing,  boys  still  re¬ 
turned  from  college  Friday,  and  Monday  put  on  overalls  and 
went  to  work.  Great  carboys  of  muriatic  acid  were  piled  up  in 
vacant  places  about  the  mill  and  the  sheets  of  zinc  were  sometimes 
reenforced  by  loads  of  junk  in  which  zinc  was  a  prominent  part. 

Salvaged  from  such  loads  of  junk  were  occasional  toys,  which 
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always  pleased  me  much  more  than  store  dolls;  chief  among  such 
were  the  iron  mermaid  and  the  brass  boy;  the  former  was  an  orna¬ 
mental  creature,  armless,  with  shoulders  polished  off  smoothly, 
classic  profile  bent  rigidly  over  a  missing  mirror,  and  tail  of  the 
most  ornate.  Heavy,  unbending,  awkward  to  carry  about  though 
she  was,  I  nevertheless  draped  upon  her  arabesque  curves  flannel 
petticoats  and  percale  dresses,  such  as  no  mermaid  ever  wore.  The 
brass  boy  was  smaller  and  not  so  heavy.  He  bore  stretched  between 
his  two  hands  a  cock  with  outspread  wings;  there  was  a  round 
hole  between  his  shoulder  blades  marking  the  place  where  he  had 
been  attached  to  some  larger  group.  He,  too,  had  to  wear  a  shirt 
or  at  least  a  nightgown,  though  the  outstretched  bird  in  his  arms 
made  the  sleeves  of  such  garments  as  useless  as  though,  like  the 
mermaid,  he  had  been  armless. 

One  day  Frank  went  down  into  the  orchard  during  the  short 
noon  hour  and  came  back  with  the  startling  information  that  the 
apple  trees  were  tagged  with  zinc  labels  which  we  had  never  before 
noticed.  Exit  all  the  family,  leaving  dinner  table,  cook  stove  or 
dishpan,  to  examine  those  forty  or  more  apple  trees.  Sure  enough, 
nearly  every  tree  bore  a  label,  Bell’s  Early,  Vermont  Pippin,  Rox- 
bury  Russet,  etc.  How  could  we  have  failed  to  see  these  tags  be¬ 
fore!  But  next  day  Mary  discovered  in  a  box  in  the  barn  a  whole 
package  of  those  labels,  held  together  by  a  wire,  and  with  squeals 
of  glee  made  Frank  confess  that  he  had  found  them  in  the  zinc, 
and  attached  them  for  a  joke. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  Arthur  and  Frank  were  graduated  from 
Bowdoin,  both  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Besides  their  summer  work 
in  the  mill  each  had  taught  more  or  less  in  the  winter;  college 
terms  were  arranged  in  those  days  with  somewhat  longer  winter 
vacations  to  accommodate  ambitious  youths  who  wished  to  earn 
an  honest  penny  by  teaching  country  schools.  Of  course  the  boys 
lost  some  time  at  college  in  spite  of  that  and  had  to  make  up  the 
work.  I  remember,  forty  years  after,  coming  across  a  college  diary 
of  Arthur’s  in  which  the  entries,  monotonous  as  “brite  and  lair” 
were  “Plugged  all  day”  until  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  came  the 
happy  issue,  “Made  up  the  winter  term’s  Greek  to  Prof.  Johnny.” 

Well  do  I  remember  the  occasional  homecoming  from  these 
winter  terms  of  teaching.  Arthur  told  how  a  group  of  boys  who 
were  planning  to  put  the  teacher  out  advanced  down  the  aisle 
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with  that  purpose  in  view.  Grasping  the  big  leader  firmly  by  the 
arms,  thus  pinning  them  to  his  side,  bur  athletic  brother  threw 
him  out  a  second  story  window  into  a  huge  snow  drift,  having 
thoughtfully  opened  the  window  for  the  purpose  when  he  saw 
what  was  coming;  defiance  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  although 
Arthur  obligingly  turned  around  and  said,  “Who  next?”  Later 
he  used  occasionally  to  hear  the  following  gem  of  artless  poetry 
sung  as  he  walked  through  the  streets: 


“Here  I  stand  before  six-footer; 

He’s  going  to  strike  and  I’m  going  to  put  her.” 

Frank’s  experience,  I  judge,  was  of  a  different  sort.  The  little 
pitcher  remembers  overhearing  conversation  something  like  this, 
between  the  brothers,  “Don’t  let  that  darn  fool  think  you  are 
courting  her.” 

“Courting!  The  fellow  that  courts  her  will  have  to  do  it  in  a 
washtub,  she’s  so  soft.” 

During  his  college  course  Frank  took  no  active  part  in  athletics. 
I  think  the  terrible  diphtheria  of  his  childhood  had  not  left  him 
the  necessary  vitality;  but  Arthur  played  on  the  college  baseball 
team  (the  word  varsity  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic),  played 
on  the  first  football  team  in  the  state  (I  remember  well  the  per¬ 
fectly  round  rubber  ball  that  had  to  be  inflated  by  blowing- 
through  a  little  tube)  and  rowed  on  the  college  crew.  He  has  told 
himself  in  “The  Old  Grad’s  Story”  in  the  first  series  of  Tales  of 
Bowdoin,  of  the  bitter,  bitter  disappointment  at  the  intercollegiate 
regatta  in  Springfield  when  the  crew  of  “Potato  Diggers,”  as  their 
opponents  blithely  called  them,  started  out  with  a  swing  which, 
it  was  clear  to  them,  no  one  could  equal  when  snap  went  an  oar, 
broken  right  in  two,  and  their  dream  of  victory  was  over. 

After  graduation  Arthur  taught  in  various  schools,  but,  as  I 
remember  it,  Frank  kept  his  job  of  engineering  in  the  summer, 
which  must  have  been  more  lucrative  than  teaching  those  days, 
and  in  winter  set  himself  to  invent  a  new  kind  of  steam  engine. 

Arthur  gave  me  a  word  picture  of  the  last  of  the  work.  1  he 
model  was  prepared  with  its  wheels  of  lead  or  wood,  father 
brought  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  from  the  kitchen  and  applied 
the  steam  where  it  would  do  most  good;  it  worked.  Now  for  a 
patent. 
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Just  then  an  epoch-making  letter  came,  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
a  communication  offering  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Bowdoin  College  to  the  older  brother,  or  if  he  were 
employed,  to  the  younger  one.  The  academic  stall  of  the  college 
always  had  difficulty  in  telling  which  was  which  and  it  seemed 
to  make  no  difference  to  them  in  this  case.  Arthur  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  term  as  principal  of  a  high  school  either  in  Orrington 
or  Brewer.  Fate  pointed  to  Frank  and  he  accepted  the  position; 
was  soon  made  head  of  the  department  and  held  the  chair  for 
thirty-five  years,  until  his  death  in  1910. 

As  Walter’s  freshman  year  in  college  had  coincided  with  his 
brother’s  senior  year,  so  his  junior  and  senior  years  coincided 
with  Frank’s  first  two  years  on  the  faculty.  I  think  they  must  have 
entered  into  some  such  agreement  as  existed  in  later  years  between 
President  Hyde  and  his  son,  that  either  should  be  at  perfect  liberty 
to  say,  “I  don’t  know”  if  asked  by  the  other  a  question  that  he  felt 
he  could  not  honorably  answer  with  loyalty  to  liis  side  of  the 
academic  fence.  At  all  events  there  were  sometimes  chuckles  at 
home  with  regard  to  what  the  elder  or  the  younger  brother  would 
like  to  know  but  couldn’t  find  out. 

Walter  was  not  so  tall  by  about  an  inch  as  Frank,  who  in  turn 
was  a  half  inch  shorter  than  Arthur.  Like  Arthur,  Walter  was  an 
athlete,  especially  an  oarsman,  but  the  college  no  longer  partici¬ 
pated  in  intercollegiate  regattas.  Like  both  Arthur  and  Frank  he 
won  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  his  major  successes  being  in  French  and 
mathematics.  Walter  had  very  thick,  tight  curling,  black  hair, 
twinkling  gray  eyes  and  the  most  hearty  contagious  laugh  I  ever 
heard. 

Quite  a  new  thing  in  education  was  being  tried  out  in  colleges 
in  1876  and  Bowdoin  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  it  —  a  co¬ 
educational  summer  school  of  science.  Arthur,  Julia  and  her 
friend  Lettie  Harlow,  among  others,  attended  this  school.  The 
session  began  immediately  after  Commencement,  so  they  all  went 
over  to  see  Walter  graduate  and  they  took  little  sister  Mary  with 
them.  The  ladies  of  the  party  were  all  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Tucker  to  whose  lovely  daughter,  Ella,  Frank  had 
become  engaged. 

Older  brothers  and  sisters  kindly  took  eleven-year-old  Mary  to 
all  the  functions,  academic  and  social,  but  my  most  vivid  recol- 
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lection  is  that  of  the  president's  reception.  General  J.  Lawrence 
Chamberlain  was  then  president  of  the  college.  After  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  won  great  distinction  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  holding  “Little  Round  Top,”  with  only  a 
handful  of  men,  against  two  full  regiments  of  the  enemy,  he  came 
home  to  be  governor  of  the  state,  and  after  that  president  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  President  Chamberlain  was  a  very  handsome  man, 
with  great  charm  of  manner.  When  my  elders  very  properly  took 
me  home  at  about  ten  o’clock,  the  look  of  regret  in  his  eyes  as  he 
said  to  me,  “What,  going  so  soon?”  has  stayed  with  me  all  these 
years.  I  long  cherished  the  belief  that  he  was  personally  much  dis¬ 
appointed  to  think  my  hard-hearted  elders  were  hurrying  me 
away  from  his  reception. 

Plow  sensitive  children  are  to  any  feeling  of  condescension  on 
the  part  of  grown-ups!  Several  of  the  latter  caused  me  indignation 
and  resentment  when  they  said  on  being  presented,  “Do  you  bring 
up  the  rear  of  the  family?”  This  question,  with  its  subtle  implica¬ 
tion  of  inferiority,  roused  my  ire  to  such  an  extent  that  my  broth¬ 
ers  used  to  say  during  the  last  day  of  Commencement  when 
they  presented  me  to  some  friend,  “T  his  is  my  sister  Mary,  but 
please  don’t  ask  her  if  she  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  family.”  I 
remember  the  surprised  and  rather  quizzical  look  that  various  of 
their  elderly  friends,  some  of  them  as  much  as  twenty-five  years 
old,  gave  me  upon  hearing  that.  They  were  apparently  just 
going  to  say  that  very  thing.  Not  so  with  Walter’s  lady  friends. 
He  took  me  with  him  while  he  made  farewell  calls  on  half  a 
dozen  of  them,  and  at  their  hands  I  was  treated  with  flattering  . 
deference. 

After  Commencement  I  found  home  life  very  tame  for  a  while; 
Julia  was  at  Summer  School,  and  very  little  of  interest  seemed  to 
be  going  on  in  Bangor.  How  could  you  expect  a  young  lady  who 
had  had  special  attention  from  General  Chamberlain  and  from 
various  dazzlingly  agreeable  Brunswick  girls,  to  settle  down  to 
building  cob  houses  out  of  long  edgings  from  the  wood-pile  and 
playing  dolls  therein  with  little  girls  of  her  own  age? 

Meanwhile  little  Alice  who,  though  the  youngest,  certainly  did 
not  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  family,  had  no  need  of  being  amused; 
she  had  always  at  hand  four  playmates  of  nearly  her  own  age, 
girls  from  the  two  next  houses,  who  played  together  happily  the 
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livelong  day,  indoors  and  out,  at  one  house  or  another,  never 
quarrelling,  and  experiencing  only  minor  disagreements. 

Brother  Arthur,  tall,  stately,  dignified,  was  first  made  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  band  of  playmates  one  day  when  he  was  re¬ 
turning  from  his  principalship  of  Brewer  High  School.  As  he  was 
fitting  his  latch  key  into  the  door,  he  was  confronted  by  a  rolypoly 
child  of  about  three,  curly  headed  and  very  serious.  She  fixed  her 
blue  eyes  upon  him  and  said,  “Sail,  where’s  ’em  gaals?”  (Her  first 
word  meant  say,  not  sir.) 

“’Em  gaals”  invented  new  games  when  the  old  ones  palled,  the 
most  delightful  of  which  involved  going  to  the  edge  of  the  woods 
in  which  our  rural  street  ended  where  each  girl  climbed  a  slender 
birch  sapling  and,  grasping  its  foliage,  let  herself  go  and  swung 
back  and  forth  upon  the  pliant  tree.  This  game  was  called 
“Tickalar  Bender.” 

While  Alice,  at  the  age  of  five,  was  learning  how  to  add  and 
subtract  from  dear  sister  Julia  who  taught  the  school  near  our 
house  (of  course  Alice,  too,  had  learned  to  read  at  home),  I  at 
the  age  of  ten  was  enrolled  in  the  Select  school,  of  which  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Burleigh  Pease  was  principal.  He  was  a  red-haired  man 
of  sardonic  wit  who  came  into  our  classroom  occasionally  and 
gave  out  examples  in  decimals.  If  a  boy  asked  him  how  far  to 
carry  out  the  decimal  he  replied,  “Carry  it  down  to  the  Franklin 
House,”  a  hostelry  near  by. 

How  greatly  children  are  puzzled  by  the  sophisticated  wit  of 
their  eldersl  I  often  wondered  what  Mr.  Pease  meant  by  that,  and 
how  could  anyone  find  out  how  far  to  carry  out  the  decimal; 
though  the  problem  was  purely  academic  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
for  I  would  barely  get  to  the  decimal  point  itself  when  some  bright 
boy  (who  frequently  couldn’t  spell)  would  give  the  correct  answer. 

Meanwhile  a  new  schoolhouse  was  built  on  Union  Square,  and 
brother  Arthur  had  been  chosen  principal  of  it.  At  about  that 
time  two  committee  men  came  into  our  class  and  heard  a  recitation 
in  American  History.  I  was  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  one  of  them, 
,a  portly  judge,  asked  our  teacher  to  call  on  me.  She  did  so  and 
fortunately  I  knew  the  right  answer  to  her  question  (Lucky  it 
wasn’t  arithmetic).  Both  men  gazed  earnestly  upon  me.  At  home 
when  I  reported  this  matter,  there  was  a  loud  chorus  of  derision 
from  the  family.  1  was  thought  to  be  foolishly  self-conscious  and 
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had  a  few  wise  admonitions  on  the  subject;  but  little  pitcher  for 
once  was  right.  The  teacher,  dear  Miss  Cummings,  told  Arthur 
next  day  that  these  two  big  men  actually  had  asked  her  to  call  on 
the  sister  of  the  new  principal.  Then,  1  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
family  ridicule,  always  bubbling,  was  directed  against  the  com¬ 
mittee  men. 

The  Grammar  school  on  Union  Square  which  we  entered  in 
1876  was  a  Wonderful  building.  It  contained  running  water!  That 
was  something  hitherto  unknown  in  Bangor  school  buildings,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  had  been  introduced  into  the  city  not  so  very 
long  before. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  it  is  an  altogether  pleasant  thing  to  be 
the  principal’s  sister.  Minor  pinpricks  were  quite  common,  judi¬ 
ciously  inserted  by  girls  with  a  grievance.  One  has  remained  in 
my  mind;  a  new  call  bell  had  been  procured  for  our  teacher’s 
desk,  though  the  period  was  one  of  financial  depression.  I  was 
examining  the  new  contrivance  after  school,  holding  it  upside 
down  in  my  hand,  when  an  older  girl  said  to  me  with  considerable 
asperity,  “If  you  should  break  that  bell,  Mary,  you  wouldn’t  have 
to  pay  for  it;  it  would  come  out  of  the  taxpayers  of  Bangor.” 
Thereafter,  I  was  very  careful  not  to  play  with  any  school  property, 
for  fear  I  might  be  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  Bangor  taxpayers. 

Sessions  of  grade  schools  in  those  days  extended  from  nine  to 
twelve  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  live  in  the  afternoon,  ex¬ 
cept  that  from  December  first  to  February  first  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  was  shortened  a  half  hour.  The  two  hours  at  noon  gave  ample 
time  for  city  children  to  go  home  to  dinner  and  return,  but  the 
distance  was  too  great  for  suburbanites,  so  a  group  of  five  to  eight 
of  us  girls  used  to  carry  our  dinners  to  school.  The  long  two  hours 
noon  time  which  we  spent  in  the  big  schoolhouse  was  a  period  of 
good  times.  We  were  locked  into  the  building,  but  were  entrusted 
with  a  key  to  the  front  door  in  case  we  needed  to  go  out  to  do  an 
errand  down  town.  We  were  strictly  forbidden  to  let  any  other 
pupil  into  the  schoolhouse  and  we  honorably  kept  our  word, 
though  on  very  rare  occasions,  by  getting  permission  beforehand, 
we  admitted  some  choice  spirit  who  came  back  early. 

In  those  long  noon  hours,  beside  eating  our  dinners  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  spelling  exercises  for  our  teacher,  we  played  endless 
games  of  acting  charades,  empty  schoolrooms  for  rehearsing  and 
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a  big  corridor  for  acting  forming  an  unrivaled  background  for  that 
game.  One  spring  term  a  girl  brought  from  home,  “My  Opinions 
and  Betsey  Bobbet’s  by  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife,"  from  which  she  read 
aloud  a  chapter  every  noon.  We  enjoyed  the  book  hilariously  with 
never  a  suspicion  that  it  was  written  as  propaganda  for  votes  for 
women.  We  took  it  just  as  it  was  and  the  only  comment  upon  it 
that  I  remember  was  offered  by  the  owner  of  the  book  who  said 
once,  after  finishing  a  chapter,  “1  suppose  some  folks  are  just  such 
fools." 

The  fall  of  1877  marked  Mary’s  entry  into  High  School.  This 
seemed  to  her  brothers  a  wholly  unnatural  step;  little  sisters  might 
be  expected  to  grow  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  of  course  to 
learn  a  little  something,  but  that  this  particular  little  sister  should 
take  that  very  important  step,  so  full  of  meaning  in  their  own  lives, 
so  far  away  in  their  experience  and  yet  so  vivid,  was  almost  un¬ 
believable. 

Young  people  of  today  will  hardly  credit  it,  but  we  felt  extremely 
modern  in  those  days  and  looked  with  amused  tolerance  upon  the 
stories  that  our  predecessors  told  of  conditions  in  their  time.  The 
most  common  criticism  of  the  school  by  the  ordinary  citizen  was 
that  the  children  were  allowed  to  enter  too  young.  This  criticism 
amused  my  mother  very  much  and  continued  to  amuse  her 
throughout  her  long  life,  for,  she  said,  she  had  heard  the  same 
sentiment  expressed  so  much  more  violently  in  1869.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  her  youngest  son,  Walter,  had  entered,  while  his 
brothers  were  seniors;  the  latter  came  home  vociferously  indignant 
that  such  little  things  should  be  allowed  to  enter  high  school.  They 
really  thought  something  ought  to  be  done  about  itl  Those  babiesl 

The  class  that  entered  in  1877  found  a  new  principal,  Charles 
M.  Jordan,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-six,  later  a  very  prominent 
educator  in  Minnesota.  There  were  four  lady  teachers,  Misses 
Wilson,  Lord,  Philbrook  and  Powers.  The  assembly  room  was  a 
formidable  place,  equipped  with  twelve  rows  of  seats,  twelve  seats 
in  a  row.  There  the  principal  presided  over  all  the  school  but  the 
freshmen,  “Scrubs,"  we  were  then  called,  a  name  regarded  as  highly 
humorous  by  the  upper  classes,  as  a  deadly  insult  by  the  entering 
class,  though  this  feeling  was  somewhat  tempered,  even  from  the 
first,  by  the  thought  of  the  extreme  satisfaction  it  would  afford 
us  to  apply  it  ourselves  to  next  year’s  class. 
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We,  the  entering  class  in  1877,  were  seated  in  two  smaller  rooms 
at  the  rear  of  the  large  one,  presided  over  by  Miss  Wilson  and 
Miss  Lord  respectively;  but  for  morning  exercises,  Bible  reading 
and  notices,  we  marched  into  the  large  room  and  took  seats  upon 
settees  in  front.  Though  we  were  really  very  well  behaved  it  was 
considered  smart  to  march  to  our  places  with  broad  grins  upon  our 
faces,  as  if  to  say,  “Don’t  you  wish  to  know  the  mischief  we  have 
been  up  to.” 

A  feature  of  this  assembly  room  as  it  rises  before  my  mind’s  eye 
is  the  fact  that  under  five  or  six  of  the  desks  on  the  boys’  side  was 
a  neatly  tacked  square  of  red  or  green  carpeting.  I  asked  one  of 
the  teachers  how  it  happened  and  site  replied  that  the  year  before 
some  big  boys  had  complained  that  their  feet  were  cold  and  the 
principal  had  replied  that  they  had  better  bring  a  carpet  from 
home  and  put  it  down;  they  took  him  at  his  word  and  I  can  testify 
that  these  squares  of  bright  carpet,  irregularly  placed,  added  much 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  schoolroom  —  being  even  more  enliven¬ 
ing  than  a  photograph  of  the  Laocoon  or  an  engraving  of  the  genial 
Agassiz. 

During  our  study  periods  our  class  sat  in  our  home  rooms  at  the 
rear  of  the  Assembly  room  and  were  privileged  to  listen  to  the 
recitations  of  the  seniors  and  juniors  who  occupied  the  front  seats. 
To  that  fact  I  owe  a  very  interesting  course  in  American  Literature; 
I  procured  from  the  library  all  the  required  or  suggested  books 
and  profited  by  the  excellent  instruction  of  the  teacher. 

After  our  first  year  there  were  three  different  courses  in  high 
school,  one  for  the  choice  few,  the  boys  that  studied  Greek  and 
were  fitting  for  Bowdoin,  Bates,  Colby  or  even  Harvard;  another 
for  those  who  pursued  Latin,  and  a  third,  designed  for  those  who 
had  no  use  for  a  dead  language,  which  omitted  Latin  and  sub¬ 
stituted  a  science. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  second  year  it  occurred  to  Mary  Mac- 
Skimmon  that  some  of  us  might  study  both  Latin  and  its  substitute, 
and  accordingly  we  obtained  permission  to  do  so,  thus  gaining  an 
interesting  but  possibly  rather  sketchy  knowledge  of  several  sci- 
-  ences.  One  of  my  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  high  school  course 
is  of  a  wonderful  starlight  winter  evening  in  my  senior  year  when 
a  group  of  us  spent  an  hour  upon  the  roof  of  Miss  Brown’s  piazza 
on  Court  Street  identifying  the  constellations.  It  was  also  in  our 
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second  year,  that  we  felt  that  we  could  not  wait  two  years  longer 
before  studying  English  Literature,  so  we  persuaded  Miss  Webber, 
a  new  teacher,  to  use  her  one  once-a-week  free  period  and  give  us 
a  course  in  Shakespeare.  It  began  admirably  and  no  doubt  went 
on  just  as  well  but  I  was  unable  to  finish  with  the  rest  on  account 
of  a  temporary  change  of  residence. 
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WISCONSIN 


f  I)  uring  the  summer  of  1878  my  sister  Julia  married 
Alvah  Horton  Sabin,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-six,  who  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Ripon  College, 
Wisconsin.  She  invited  me  to  come  out  and  stay  with  her,  so  in 
March,  I  went  to  Wisconsin  and  began  a  new  phase  of  my  edu¬ 
cation. 

Ripon  College  was  not  very  different  in  size  from  the  Maine 
colleges,  but  was  equipped,  fortunately  for  me,  with  a  preparatory 
department,  in  which  I  was  immediately  enrolled.  There  was  good 
teaching  there,  thorough,  enlightened,  scholarly.  The  students 
were  very  kind  to  me,  but  those  with  whom  I  was  thrown  were  of  a 
very  different  sort  from  the  little  schoolgirl  type  whom  I  had  left 
in  Bangor,  older  and  somewhat  mature  in  thought  and  in  capacity. 
I  repeat  that  they  were  very  good  to  me,  but  oh,  how  I  studied  to 
keep  up  with  them!  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  knew  what  real 
study  was. 

Two  classes  in  particular  are  impressed  on  my  mind,  one  in 
Algebra,  a  study  for  which  I  have  no  love,  though  I  think  I  didn’t 
actually  disgrace  myself  in  it.  Our  first  lesson  was  not  exactly 
modern;  we  were  given  two  pages  and  a  half  of  definitions  to  learn 
and  thanks  to  heroic  efforts  and  a  good  memory  I  have  been  able  to 
define  calculus  ever  since: 

“Calculus  treats  of  continuous  number  and  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  deducing  the  relations  between  the  infinitesimal  elements  of 
such  number  from  given  relations  between  finite  quantities  and 
the  converse.  It  also  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  ol  such 
infinitesimals  and  the  method  of  using  them  in  mathematical 
investigation.” 

1  do  not  point  an  educational  moral  here,  nor  have  I  ever  suf- 
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i'ered  mentally  or  physically,  as  far  as  1  know,  from  this  effort  of 
memory.  In  fact,  as  achievements  go,  I  think  I  have  got  as  much 
satisfaction  out  of  it  as  I  might  have  clone,  if,  for  instance,  I  had 
memorized  instead  a  page  of  Sartor  Resartus. 

The  other  formidable  class  was  one  in  English  history.  Beside 
our  textbook  we  were  required  to  read  each  day  certain  pages  in 
Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  I  faithfully  read  them. 
Our  teacher  struggled  nobly  to  induce  us  to  pick  out  the  major 
topics.  Earnestly  I  endeavored  to  do  so,  but  they  all  looked  alike 
to  me.  I  still  remember  the  feeling  of  absolute  blankness  that  came 
over  me  when  I  tried  to  look  for  important  things  in  Green.  Why 
weren’t  all  his  topics  important?  What  did  he  print  things  in  a 
book  for  if  they  weren’t  important? 

For  some  reason  or  other  this  particular  course  in  English  history 
was  a  college  requirement  for  Freshmen.  The  class  however  was  by 
no  means  composed  wholly  of  Freshmen.  There  were  in  it  two  or 
three  elegant,  grown  up,  Senior  young  men,  one  of  whom  wore  a 
full  beard.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  Juniors  also,  several  Sopho¬ 
mores,  and  two  other  preparatory  students,  beside  myself.  I  was 
far  too  innocent  to  guess  that  these  awe-inspiring  upperclass  people 
were  filling  gaps  in  their  courses.  I  feared  and  admired  them 
equally  and  once  I  won  a  triumph  of  my  own  which  endeared  that 
class  permanently  to  me.  The  professor  asked  “Who  followed 
Henry  III?”  Two  Senior  men  shook  their  heads,  and  a  brilliantly 
beautiful  Sophomore  girl  replied  “Henry  IV,  I  suppose.”  Then  he 
asked  me  and  I  knew  the  right  answer,  “Edward  I.”  For  a  second, 
instead  of  being  an  insignificant  child  I  was  a  personage!  Those 
grand  seniors  were  visibly  impressed  and  that  Sophomore  belle 
gave  me  a  look  of  admiring  wonder.  I  now  believe  it  quite  probable 
that  I  was  the  only  one  in  the  room  beside  the  professor  who  pos¬ 
sessed  at  that  instant  that  bit  of  information.  Life  has  its  moments! 

Friends  of  my  sister’s  husband  had  a  big  farm  a  few  miles  out  of 
the  city  and  in  the  family  were  two  daughters  of  about  my  own 
age.  What  delightful  visits  I  made  to  that  farm!  In  the  farm  yard 
was  a  huge  straw  stack,  as  big  as  a  barn;  in  the  barnyard  on  one 
side  of  this  stack  the  leisurely  cattle  stood  in  early  spring,  taking 
what  little  exercise  they  cared  for  and  eating  great  holes  in  the 
straws,  gaps  which  were  roughly  shored  up  by  the  farmer  and  his 
helpers  with  a  sort  of  roof,  supported  by  timbers  to  prevent  the 
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mountain  of  straw  from  caving  in.  On  another  side  of  the  stack, 
separated  from  the  cattle  by  a  fence,  swine  rooted  and  basked  in 
the  sunshine.  Everywhere  liens,  chickens,  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks 
made  themselves  at  home. 

Three  little  girls  and  a  dog  used  to  climb,  in  the  warm  April 
days,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  straw,  a  slippery  road,  and  then, 
choosing  with  judgment  a  good  place,  they  would  slide  away  down 
to  the  bottom.  It  was  great!  There  was  a  spice  of  adventure  in  it, 
too;  for  once  we  came  down  like  a  toboggan,  not  three  feet  from  the 
spot  where  a  mamma  pig  was  sunning  herself  with  her  very  large 
family  about  her.  She  jumped  up  and  showed  by  her  expression 
that  she  didn’t  appreciate  her  callers,  who  however  scrambled  away 
so  rapidly  up  the  steep  and  slippery  slope  that  no  harm  was  done. 
Oh,  those  baby  pigs,  white  as  snow  and  fetching  beyond  words, 
with  their  innocent  expression  and  at  the  same  time  their  pro¬ 
nounced  individuality!  Now  and  then  when  one  of  the  mothers 
was  much  occupied  with  a  mud  puddle  we  caught  a  piggy  but  he 
was  a  disappointment  as  a  pet,  not  in  the  least  like  a  white  kitten, 
but  hard  of  flesh,  unyielding,  and  very  indignant.  It  behooved  us 
to  drop  him  with  despatch  and  have  our  line  of  retreat  ready,  for 
mother  pigs  have  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  children’s  han¬ 
dling  their  offspring. 

Some  evening  —  was  it  in  May?  —  when  there  was  no  wind  the 
farmers  burned  their  straw  stacks.  Then  blazing  fires  as  of  big 
buildings  rose  to  the  skies  all  about  the  horizon,  and  after  the  next 
rain  not  a  vestige  of  the  huge  pile  was  left. 

Later  in  the  season,  in  July  or  August,  we  saw  the  forests  of 
growing  corn,  a  hundred  acres  in  a  field,  perhaps,  and  if  a  road 
passed  through  a  field  a  man  on  the  seat  of  a  farm-wagon  could  no 
more  see  out  than  as  if  he  were  in  a  forest  of  oak  trees.  After  the 
corn  got  a  good  start  the  swine  were  allowed  to  run  at  will  through 
it.  The  ears  were  too  high  for  them  to  reach  and  the  stalks  too 
sturdy  for  them  to  root  down. 

In  August  mother  and  Alice  came  to  Wisconsin  to  make  a  visit. 
What  good  times  Alice  and  I  had  visiting  the  Martin  farm  together! 
I  was  even  allowed  to  ride  a  reaper  for  hall  an  hour  and  finished 
cutting  down  a  piece  of  western  wheat. 

But  a  sad  day  came  when  we  two  children  were  at  the  farm. 
Mrs.  Martin,  who  had  gone  into  town  the  day  before,  brought  us 
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word  that  our  beloved  sister  Julia  was  gone.  She  died  shortly  after 
giving  birth  to  a  beautiful  little  boy. 

Julia  was  only  twenty-two,  tall,  fair  of  face,  with  lovely  curling 
light-brown  hair,  and  a  sweet,  sunny,  unselfish  disposition.  She  had 
read  widely  and  had  a  taste  for  science.  After  fifty-two  years  we  still 
miss  her. 

It  was  decided  that  mother  should  take  the  child,  Arthur  Sabin, 
home  to  Maine  with  us,  and  in  a  few  days  brother  Arthur  came  on 
to  accompany  us  home.  We  made  the  journey  back,  mother  carry¬ 
ing  the  three  weeks  baby  on  a  pillow.  Never  was  a  child  more  dearly 
loved  than  Arthur  Sabin.  When  people  used  to  ask  mother  if  she 
loved  him  as  well  as  her  own  she  used  to  reply  that  she  had  to  stop 
and  think  to  know  any  difference.  He  was  a  thoughtful  child,  and 
we  still  cherish  his  baby  sayings.  He  died  at  four;  thus  to  us  who 
remember  he  is  always  the  winsome  child,  as  his  mother  is  always 
the  lovely  girlish  woman. 
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GROWING  OLDER 


RTHUR  MEANWHILE  WAS  TEACHING  IN  BANGOR,  first  US 

principal  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Union  Square, 
then  with  both  large  grammar  schools  under  his  jurisdiction,  the 
other  being  across  Kenduskeag  Stream  which  divides  Bangor  into 
halves.  I  think  there  were  also  under  his  charge  several  scattered 
buildings  containing  schools  of  grammar  grades,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth.  Though  he  had  not  definitely  given  up  his 
ambition  to  be  a  physician,  he  was  much  interested  in  teaching 
and  very  successful  at  it  as  well;  so  one  summer  he  went  up  to 
Boston  to  take  the  examinations  for  a  principalship  there.  He  was 
much  puzzled  to  know  why  he  heard  nothing  at  all  from  those 
examinations,  neither  failure  nor  success,  but  after  six  or  eight 
weeks  came  a  letter  from  the  dead  letter  office  containing  news  of 
his  having  passed  the  examinations  and  of  his  appointment  to  the 
principalship  of  a  large  Boston  grammar  school.  Meanwhile  the 
place  had  been  given  to  the  next  man  on  the  list  and  nothing  could 
be  done  about  it.  Mother  said  she  was  glad  of  it,  for  if  he  had  taken 
that  position  he  would  never  have  felt  that  he  could  leave  it  to 
study  medicine. 

Walter  decided  to  make  teaching  his  life  work.  While  he  was 
teaching  in  Orange,  Massachusetts,  we  interrupted  our  journey 
home  from  Wisconsin  with  the  baby,  Arthur  Sabin,  to  spend  the 
night  there;  later  he  was  several  years  in  Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 
Walter  usually  attended  some  educational  convention  every  sum¬ 
mer,  frequently  heading  a  party  of  teachers  and  other  people,  and 
thus  visiting  California,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  many 
other  places.  Twice  he  took  his  two  sisters  as  his  guests,  once  to 
Bar  Harbor  and  once  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Whoever  traveled 
with  Walter  was  sure  of  a  good  time,  for  he  always  found  the  best 
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way  for  everybody  to  see  everything,  without  missing  any  impor¬ 
tant  session  of  the  convention.  Nobody  was  neglected  or  forgotten; 
everybody  was  assisted  with  whole-hearted  generosity. 

In  1882  Walter  married  Florence  L.  Warren,  a  young  woman  of 
the  old  New  England  type,  quiet,  reticent,  thoughtful,  and  high- 
minded.  She  was  an  attractive  person  with  a  beautiful  soprano 
voice  which  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  her  friends  and  the 
attractiveness  of  her  home,  though  she  never  sang  in  public,  except, 
perhaps,  in  her  church  when  she  was  a  young  girl.  Walter  and  she 
met  while  he  was  teaching  in  Fryeburg  Academy.  Both  were  de¬ 
voted  members  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church,  the  New  Church,  as 
it  is  called.  The  last  thirty  years  of  Walter’s  life  he  taught  in  Boston, 
a  few  years  in  the  Eliot  School,  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School. 

Fryeburg  was  the  town  of  Walter’s  adoption,  at  least  during  the 
summer,  throughout  his  married  life.  He  and  Florence  never  failed 
to  visit  mother  every  summer  in  Bangor,  but  after  that  they  settled 
down  to  residence  in  Fryeburg.  For  many  years  Walter  had  much 
to  do  with  a  summer  school  for  teachers  in  that  beautiful  town. 
Until  his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  Fryeburg  Academy,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  which  he  spent  much  thought  and  labor. 

During  the  period  between  the  middle  70’s  and  the  middle  8()’s, 
Frank  was  carrying  on  his  work  in  Brunswick,  teaching  in  the  early 
days  almost  every  science  in  the  curriculum,  as  one  or  another  chair 
was  temporarily  vacant,  everywhere  widening  his  horizons  by  orig¬ 
inal  research,  by  field  work  in  geology,  by  visits  to  mines,  factories 
and  laboratories.  His  work  as  engineer  in  the  Burnettizing  mill 
when  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy  had  given  him  a  practical 
knowledge  of  industrial  chemistry  that  made  an  invaluable  back¬ 
ground.  The  spectacle  of  a  chemist,  teacher  or  student,  who  had  to 
do  everything  the  conventional  way  was  always  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  Frank.  He  always  preferred  to  find  some  other  way,  and 
thus  his  laboratory,  long  before  individuality  had  become  an  edu¬ 
cational  cult,  was  the  starting  point  to  many  a  student  of  new  vistas 
in  science.  He  made  much  of  the  apparatus  used  in  his  early  classes 
and  encouraged  his  students  to  use  their  own  ingenuity. 

Ella,  his  beloved  wife,  was  one  of  those  people  who  always  make 
friends.  People  took  to  her,  confided  in  her,  and  delighted  in  her 
company;  a  skilful  housekeeper,  who  managed  her  household  with 
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case  and  grace,  she  welcomed  to  her  home  visitors  of  every  kind. 
The  homesick  student  found  a  refuge  there,  the  pulpit  supply  was 
likely  to  be  entertained  there,  clubs  of  all  kinds,  town  and  faculty, 
church  committees  and  class  reunions  frequently  met  at  her  house 
and  were  made  to  feel  at  home. 

Between  1882  and  1887  three  very  lively  boys  joined  the  family 
circle,  Clement,  Dwight  and  Arthur.  But  their  numerous  and 
varied  activities  were  never  allowed  to  check  the  friendly  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  household. 

Brother  Arthur  taught  in  Bangor  until  1879  when  a  wave  of 
retrenchment  struck  the  city  and  it  was  determined  to  unite  the 
high  school  with  the  two  grammar  schools  under  one  principal, 
and  the  position  was  offered  him;  that  is,  he  was  to  add  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  high  school  to  that  of  the  two  grammar  schools 
which  he  already  held.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  this  was  to  be 
carried  out  with  a  cut  of  two  hundred  dollars,  but  the  details  are 
not  clear.  Arthur  hesitated  a  good  while.  I  remember  he  put  into 
mother’s  hands  two  papers,  one  accepting,  the  other  declining  the 
offer.  Above  all  things  he  disliked  to  leave  her  with  the  entire  care 
of  father,  who  was  becoming  mentally  less  and  less  like  his  old  self 
and  was  no  longer  able  to  take  a  position. 

The  Burnettizing  mill  had  gone  up  in  flames  one  cold  winter 
night,  but  the  day  of  Burnettizing  was  past,  hastened,  I  have  heard 
my  brothers  say,  by  the  action  of  a  certain  person  who  was  in  charge 
while  the  members  of  the  firm  lived  in  another  state.  Orders  came 
in  rapidly  and  the  wood  was  subjected  to  steam  pressure  only  an 
hour  instead  of  the  requisite  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  effort  to  get 
rich  quick.  Father  shook  his  head,  but  could  do  nothing,  and  soon 
there  were  no  more  orders,  only  a  little  lumber  to  saw  now  and  then. 

Mother  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  for  Arthur 
whether  or  not  he  should  continue  to  teach,  though  I  remember 
that  her  silent  influence  was  always  on  the  side  of  medical  study, 
and  just  then  came  an  offer  from  Bowdoin  College,  asking  him  to 
take  the  position  as  gymnasium  leader  with  a  seat  on  the  faculty. 
That  clinched  his  decision,  and  so  Arthur  matriculated  in  the 
Maine  Medical  School,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  director  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Bowdoin  College.  His  duties  at  the  college  were 
further  augmented  by  the  fact  that  when  any  professor  was  called 
away  for  a  few  days  he  automatically  filled  that  man's  place.  In  the 
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absence  of  the  President  lie  taught  Christian  Evidences,  etc.;  but 
the  climax  of  his  substitute  teaching  came  in  a  class  of  higher 
mathematics.  Like  the  conscientious  teacher  that  he  was,  he  kept  a 
week  ahead  of  the  class,  but  there  came  a  problem  that  he  couldn’t 
solve.  He  worked  on  it  night  after  night,  and  then  at  one  a.m.  of  tlie 
night  before  he  had  assigned  it  to  the  class  he  went  to  bed,  not  hav¬ 
ing  mastered  the  puzzle,  but  having  decided  that  he  would  give  it 
in  class  next  day  to  William  A.  Moody,  who  always  could  see  into 
the  most  difficult  problems.  The  hour  of  recitation  came;  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  assigned  to  young  Moody,  who  advanced  to  the  black¬ 
board.  At  that  moment  the  classroom  door  opened  and  in  walked 
Professor  Smith,  ready  to  take  up  his  work  again.  It  was  no  surprise 
to  Arthur  that  soon  after  his  graduation  Mr.  Moody  was  offered  a 
place  on  the  faculty  to  teach  mathematics;  a  position  which  he  held 
more  than  thirty  years,  retiring  full  of  honors  in  his  chosen  subject. 

In  the  fall  of  1880,  Arthur,  who  had  been  constantly  urging 
mother  to  move  to  Brunswick  in  order  that  Dr.  Green,  skilled 
surgeon  of  the  Medical  School,  might  see  if  anything  could  be 
done  about  father’s  condition,  prevailed  upon  her  to  do  so,  and  we 
all  moved  thither,  Arthur  having  engaged  a  house,  unselfish  son 
and  brother! 

Though  it  was  plain  to  the  surgeon  that  a  section  of  the  skull 
bone  was  pressing  unduly  upon  father's  brain,  he  did  not  advise 
an  operation.  Later  in  Arthur’s  practice  he  used  to  say  that  the  nec¬ 
essary  operation  was  not  uncommon,  but  in  1879,  although  not  un¬ 
known,  the  results  from  it  had  so  far  not  been  encouraging.  Neither 
father’s  mind,  nor  his  physical  health  were  gone,  but  the  skilful 
fingers  were  now  clumsy  and  the  keen,  active  brain  was  slow.  He 
read  much  and  found  a  few  friends  and  cronies  in  Brunswick  who 
helped  make  his  stay  there  not  unpleasant. 

The  best  part  of  our  stay  in  Brunswick  was  the  close  relation  we 
were  able  to  maintain  with  Frank  and  Ella  (the  little  boys  were  still 
playing  on  the  floor  of  Heaven,  not  having  yet  come  down).  Brother 
and  sister-in-law  dropped  in  very  often,  regularly  Sunday  after¬ 
noons.  We  sat  with  them  at  church,  while  in  the  gallery  opposite, 
the  north  transept,  sat  Arthur  with  the  Bowdoin  students,  who 
were  required  in  those  days  to  come  to  church  every  Sunday;  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  had  classes  in  Sunday  School  and  one  took  charge  of 
the  Sunday  School  library. 
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Altogether  our  stay  in  Brunswick  was  very  pleasant,  to  Mary  at 
least.  She  entered  the  senior  class  of  Brunswick  High  School,  find¬ 
ing  therein  a  whole  group  of  new  friends.  Frank’s  home  was  always 
open  for  dinners,  suppers  and  overnight  visits.  Alice,  however, 
distinguished  herself  one  day  by  declining  to  stay  there  for  dinner 
because  we  were  going  to  have  peasoup  at  home,  while  they  could 
offer  nothing  better  than  roast  turkey.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  family 
were  a  host  in  themselves,  always  planning  something  delightful; 
Walter  came  home  for  vacations.  Arthur  was  with  us  for  all  his 
meals  though  he  had  a  room  at  the  college,  and  now  and  then  he 
brought  home  to  dinner  some  classmate  who  had  dropped  in  to 
visit  the  college  on  his  way  through  Brunswick.  1  remember  that  as 
Commencement  approached,  Arthur  said  at  breakfast  that  lie 
found,  the  night  before,  his  bed  occupied  by  two  classmates,  sound 
asleep,  so  he  camped  out  upon  a  wide  old  sofa. 

Then  there  was  always  the  baby,  Arthur  Sabin,  growing  every 
day  and  full  of  quaint  sayings. 

The  thing  that  seemed  most  strange  and  delightful  to  Mary  and 
Alice  in  Brunswick  was  the  fact  that  everything  was  so  near;  open 
the  door  and  walk  two  to  five  minutes  and  there  you  were,  at  school, 
at  church,  and  the  postoffice,  while  in  Bangor  one  had  to  walk  more 
than  a  mile  to  reach  any  of  them. 

Graduation  from  high  school  and  Bowdoin  Commencement 
both  over,  the  family  said  goodby  to  Brunswick,  packed  their  goods 
and  moved  home  again.  Alice  was  given  her  choice  to  drive  home 
with  Arthur  behind  Kitty-horse,  or  come  back  in  the  cars  with  the 
rest  of  us.  She  chose  the  latter,  nor  did  she  let  anybody  know  the 
real  reason  until  twenty  years  afterward.  She  loved  Arthur  de¬ 
votedly  and  a  journey  across  Maine,  in  June,  with  Kitty-horse  was 
a  delightful  prospect,  but  some  big  girl  had  told  her,  honest  true, 
that  whatever  you  dreamed  the  first  night  you  slept  in  a  bed  was 
sure  to  come  true,  and  Alice  was  subject  to  bad  dreams.  There 
would  be  two  nights  on  the  way  and  she  could  not  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  bringing  some  calamity  upon  her  beloved  family 
for  the  sake  of  her  own  pleasure.  This  in  a  family  that  was  abso¬ 
lutely  without  superstition,  and  whose  older  members  were  all 
students  of  science,  not  without  honor!  It  never  occurred  to  Alice 
to  tell  her  reasons,  and  her  refusal  was  put  down  to  shyness  in 
meeting  strangers.  In  how  many  lives  there  is  a  tragic  side  to  Mark 
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Twain’s  dictum:  “Children  are  not  taught  too  much,  bui  they  are 
taught  too  much  that  isn’t  so.” 

Summer  at  home  was  made  notable  by  Arthur’s  marriage  to 
Lettie  Harlow,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  live  years.  Lettie 
was  one  ol  the  prettiest  girls  that  ever  lived,  vivid,  dark,  with 
bright  eyes  and  red  cheeks,  a  new  sister  to  be  very  proud  of.  All 
the  clan  came  home  to  the  wedding,  which  was  a  double  wedding, 
Lettie’s  sister  Fannie  being  married  at  the  same  time  to  Reverend 
Frank  Pratt,  a  school  and  college  friend  of  all  my  brothers. 

After  a  short  wedding  trip  Lettie  and  Arthur  set  up  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  Bangor,  Arthur  beginning  his  practice  as  a  physician. 

The  next  January,  1881,  Mary  joined  the  ranks  of  teachers;  one 
Saturday  night  Mr.  Bradbury,  school  agent,  called,  bringing  down 
word  that  she  had  been  appointed  to  a  suburban  school  which 
would  open  Monday.  Think  of  it!  Sixteen  years  old,  absolutely 
inexperienced.  All  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  three  of  her 
Bangor  High  School  classmates  were  already  teaching  in  other 
suburban  schools.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  in  those  days.  The  less 
said  about  that  teaching  the  better!  A  kind  lady,  an  old  friend  of 
mother’s,  took  her  in  as  a  boarder,  and  Arthur,  with  Kitty-horse, 
carried  her  to  the  school  every  Monday  morning  and  came  for  her 
Friday  afternoon.  Experienced  teacher  that  he  was,  he  must  have 
had  misgivings  about  little  sister’s  qualifications,  for  his  advice,  said 
not  flippantly  but  seriously,  was  “Do  your  best,  angels  can  do  no 
more,  though  doubtless  an  angel  would  teach  a  better  school  than 
you  are  going  to.” 

The  most  vivid  experience  of  my  first  two  years  of  teaching  was 
that  of  attending  teachers’  meetings.  A  new  member  of  the  School 
Board  inaugurated  these  meetings  at  about  the  time  I  began  my 
pedagogical  career,  and  on  the  whole  they  were  very  beneficial. 
Every  Bangor  teacher,  whether  of  high  school,  grade,  or  suburban 
schools  was  required  on  Saturday  afternoons,  once  a  month,  to 
present  herself  at  the  assembly  room  of  the  high  school  and  profit 
by  the  educational  program  which  had  been  arranged.  We  learned 
something  of  educational  methods,  something  of  the  personality 
of  the  successful  teachers  in  our  city;  and  we  gained  also  esprit  de 
corps,  always  a  valuable  acquisition.  But  the  personality  of  the 
man  who  instituted  the  meetings  was  of  an  acerbity  so  startling 
that  only  the  lapse  of  years  has  softened  the  impression  he  made  on 
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one  young  teacher.  He  began  each  meeting  by  calling  the  roll, 
uttering  every  name  as  though  he  had  a  bone  to  pick  with  its 
possessor;  when  he  reached  the  end  of  the  roll  he  called  again,  and 
yet  a  third  time,  the  names  of  the  absentees  for  fear,  as  we  believed, 
that  he  might  miss  an  opportunity  to  glare  at  someone.  For  my  part 
I  have  never  felt  such  abject  terror  as  I  did  over  that  roll  call. 
Though  I  was  always  in  my  place  on  time  I  was  nearly  petri lied  for 
fear  I  should  not  recognize  my  own  name  when  he  spoke  it,  or 
should  be  struck  speechless  so  that  I  couldn’t  say  “Present.” 

Before  each  meeting  three  teachers  were  appointed  to  speak  on 
the  subject  under  discussion.  It  happened  one  afternoon  that  the 
first  teacher  was  absent.  The  chairman  glared  in  disapproval;  he 
called  on  the  next  person,  a  very  successful  teacher,  who  arose  and 
said  jauntily  that  considering  the  ability  and  prestige  of  the  first 
lady  she  herself  had  prepared  no  speech,  intending  to  say,  “I  agree 
in  every  point  with  what  Miss  Maria  Smith  has  said.” 

A  venomous  glare  front  the  chairman  apparently  produced  no 
effect  upon  this  woman.  He  called  upon  the  third  teacher,  who  said 
diffidently,  “Feeling  sure  that  Miss  Maria  Smith  and  Miss  Alice 
Patten  would  say  all  that  could  possibly  be  said  upon  this  topic,  1 
came  prepared  to  say  that  I  fully  agreed  with  both  of  them.” 

Never  elsewhere  on  a  human  countenance  have  I  seen  such  a 
look  of  rage  as  spread  over  the  face  of  that  committee  man.  But 
somehow  we  all  survived;  we  even  went  on  teaching. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  the  next  fall  I  found  in  the  meeting  a 
strange  change  of  atmosphere.  There  was  no  repetition  of  the  roll 
call;  there  were  no  fierce  remarks  and  the  look  in  our  chairman’s 
eye  was  actually  shamefaced,  “meaching,”  to  borrow  a  word  from 
Josiah  Allen’s  wife.  The  reverend  gentleman  had  himself  essayed 
to  teach  school  the  previous  week.  Those  were  the  historic  days  of 
logging  on  the  Penobscot.  The  town  was  full  of  able-bodied  young 
men  ready  to  go  into  the  woods,  cut  down  tall  timber  and  raft  the 
logs  down  the  river  on  the  “drive”  in  the  spring.  Pending  the  time 
when  they  should  be  hired,  these  youths  had  flocked  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  the  evening  school  that  our  committee  man  had  opened. 
These  young  men  were  not  actually  athirst  for  knowledge,  and  the 
teacher’s  personality  did  not  appeal  to  them.  A  howling  good  time 
was  had  for  two  evenings.  Their  would-be  teacher  pursued  the 
worst  villains  around  the  room  with  the  stove  poker,  producing  no 
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other  effect  than  to  add  to  their  hilarity.  Why  didn't  they  “put  him 
out”?  I  know  not  unless  they  preferred  to  keep  out  of  jail  at  that 
time  of  year.  Next  day  the  evening  school  was  not  opened,  and  the 
chastened  teacher  in  a  few  months  left  town. 

All  further  experience  with  school  authorities  has  been  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  and  helpfulness  on  their  part.  I  taught  in 
suburban  schools  and  grades  until  the  spring  of  1886,  not  quite  five 
years,  and  much  enjoyed  the  work,  though  doubtless  neither  pupil, 
colleague  nor  school  official  ever  mistook  me  for  an  angel! 
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Chapter  X 


MARY  GOES  TO  COLLEGE 


f  I  n  September  188G  Mary  entered  Smith  College  and 
C_Ls  stayed  on  until  she  received  her  diploma,  with  the 
benediction  of  President  Scclye's  smile,  in  June  1890. 

How  much  of  life  is  crowded  into  four  college  years,  of  chang¬ 
ing  viewpoints,  of  friendship,  of  widening  horizons,  of  opened 
doors  and  of  closed  doors.  To  begin  with  Mary  was  older  than 
many  of  her  classmates,  and,  possibly  more  mature  intellectually 
than  some,  but  incredibly  immature  with  regard  to  a  philosophy 
of  life;  that  is  she  could  get  lessons,  after  a  fashion,  blit  had,  it  now 
seems  to  me,  no  conception  of  the  reason  why  lessons  should  He 
learned.  Each  course  was  an  entity  in  itself,  to  be  grasped  and 
mastered  if  possible,  but  just  how  or  why  these  courses  made  up 
“an  education”  was  quite  foreign  to  her  thought.  Perhaps  she  was 
not  alone  in  this  negative  attitude  of  mind. 

The  delights  and  intimacies  of  dormitory  life  were  not  hers. 
She  could  not  dream  of  affording  seven  dollars  a  week  lor  board 
in  a  college  house.  For  the  modest  price  of  four  dollars  she  was 
made  a  member  of  a  most  pleasant  family,  kind,  thoughtful,  help¬ 
ful,  with  old  New  England  standards  of  manners  and  dignity. 
Their  home  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  college  and  that  cut  her  off 
from  the  intimate  social  life  of  the  college  girls.  She  was  even 
excused  from  gymnasium  practice,  very  foolishly,  as  I  now  see, 
having  presented  the  excuse  that  her  walks  to  and  from  her  board¬ 
ing  place  would  furnish  sufficient  exercise. 

Unlike  her  brothers  Mary  did  not  earn  money,  to  any  extent,  in 
her  college  course.  During  her  previous  years  ol  teaching  at  six  to 
nine  dollars  a  week,  she  had  saved  seven  hundred  dollars.  She 
tutored  a  very  little  in  college,  and  a  little  more  in  summer  vaca¬ 
tions;  brothers  helped  loo,  a  little,  in  all  about  three  hundred  dol- 
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lars  during  the  four  years.  You  see  they  had  growing  families  of 
their  own.  Mother,  meanwhile,  had  inherited  a  little  from  the 
estate  of  her  sister  Ann  who  died  in  Florida,  and  that  was  applied 
to  Mary’s  education,  about  four  hundred  dollars  in  all,  so  some¬ 
how  she  finished  without  debt,  and  without  the  help  of  a  scholar¬ 
ship  or  other  award. 

Ill  health  dogged  her  footsteps  in  college,  first  throat  and  then 
eyes  broke  down,  so,  all  in  all,  the  Northampton  atmosphere  did 
not  always  seem  rose-colored.  Two  great  regrets  she  had,  that  she 
was  not  able  to  help  herself  by  doing  her  own  sewing,  nor  by  join¬ 
ing  in  cooperative  housekeeping.  I  think  she  was  totally  lacking  in 
initiative,  certainly  she  was  utterly  untrained  in  sewing  and  house¬ 
work.  One  reason  for  this  yawning  void  in  her  equipment  I  give 
apologetically  and  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  You  see  mother 
was  so  quick,  so  skilful,  so  experienced  in  all  housewifely  arts  that 
she  simply  could  not  bear  to  see  a  blunderer  bungle  along  trying 
to  learn  how.  “Can’t  I  help  you,  mother?’’  was  frequently  said  by 
her  two  younger  daughters,  and  mother,  with  eye  single  to  her  task, 
would  reply,  “You’ll  help  me  most  if  you  keep  out  of  my  way  and 
let  me  finish  this.”  Mother  had  to  save  time  on  account  of  father’s 
disability,  and  besides  she  could  not  afford  to  let  us  waste  mate¬ 
rial,  whether  cloth  or  foodstuffs,  while  learning. 

Or,  if,  on  occasion,  and  after  considerable  urging,  mother  did 
try  to  show  us  how  to  do  something,  she  soon  grasped  the  gai  ment 
or  the  rolling  pin  out  of  our  unwilling  hands  and  said,  “Here  give 
it  to  me;  your  fingers  are  all  thumbs.” 

In  later  years  I  have  philosophized  upon  her  attitude  in  two 
ways:  First  she  really  did  not  know  how  to  tell  us  things.  Her  swift 
fingers  and  quick  eye,  working  together,  could  fashion  the  thing, 
be  it  a  basque  or  piecrust  as  she  went  along,  but  her  tongue  could 
not  simultaneously  explain.  Second,  until  mother  was  past  seventy 
she  lived,  if  not  actually  free  from  the  minor  ills  of  the  flesh,  at 
least,  in  utter  disregard  of  them.  For  instance,  in  the  morning  she 
would  go  out  of  doors,  through  the  wet  grass  into  the  orchard, 
bring  in  an  apronful  of  apples  for  pie  or  sauce,  and  sit  down  to  cut 
them,  with  feet  wet  above  the  ankles  and  the  brisk  October  air 
blowing  across  her  in  four  directions,  from  wide  open  doors  and 
windows.  By  the  time  the  apples  were  cut  the  feet  were  dry  and 
there  was  that.  Flow  could  she  understand  daughters  who  got 
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miserable  colds  under  such  circumstances!  It  was  far  easier  for  her 
to  say,  “You  go  off  and  read.  I  don’t  want  you  round  here.” 

To  return  to  my  college  life.  It  would  be  untrue  both  to  fact  anti 
to  spirit  to  say  that  I  didn’t  enjoy  college.  I  greatly  enjoyed  it:  New 
vistas  were  constantly  opening;  gates  of  knowledge  were  unlocked, 
and,  probably  I  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  this,  my  courses  gave 
me  no  particular  trouble.  I  never  felt  beyond  my  depth.  But  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half  there  was  the  maddening  situation  that,  on 
account  of  desperate  eyeaches,  I  had  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  a 
subject  instead  of  mastering  it.  In  my  senior  year  I  suggested  that 
I  come  home  and  give  college  up.  This  aroused  horror  in  the  rest 
of  the  family.  The  brothers  each  sent  a  money  contribution  and 
said  I  must  stay.  Mother  was  equally  sure  1  ought,  but  such  was 
the  inexperience  and  the  Spartan  discipline  in  the  family  that  no 
one  dreamed  there  was  any  real  trouble  with  my  eyes  except  that, 
as  always,  I  was  probably  reading  too  much;  and  as  for  my  throat 
it  actually  grew  better  toward  spring. 

What  I  missed  in  college  life,  perhaps,  was  a  certain  glamour 
that  cometli  not  by  observation.  Returning  home  on  the  train  from 
Walter’s  Commencement,  a  child  of  eleven,  1  heard  one  of  his 
classmates  say  to  him  with  a  sigh,  “The  four  happiest  years  of  out¬ 
lives  are  past.”  I  pitied  those  big  boys  excessively,  though  the  only 
method  I  found  to  show  my  pity  was  to  refuse  to  eat  an  orange 
which  they  bought  for  me,  and  1  am  sure  they  did  not  understand 
my  motive.  Knowing  them  both  well,  1  believe  they  lived  to  find 
that  mature  life  brought  greater  happiness  than  those  four  college 
years,  but  after  all  they  could  always  cherish  the  glamour,  and  I 
missed  it  completely.  The  reason  is  very  simple:  1  entered  college 
only  about  a  year  younger  than  they  were  at  graduation:  a  woman 
of  twenty-one  does  not  respond  with  whole-hearted  simplicity  to 
the  things  that  interest  and  amuse  a  girl  or  boy  of  eighteen. 

One  morning  in  the  last  term  ol  my  senior  year  I  was  called  lor 
the  first  time  into  the  president’s  office.  I  went  with  some  misgiv¬ 
ings,  though  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  disciplinary  rebuke  in 
store.  I  thought  it  probable  that  some  academic  requirement  of  the 
first  or  second  year  was  really  or  apparently  incomplete.  In  those 
early  days  of  women's  colleges  the  administration,  having  ever  in 
mind  the  dismal  forebodings  of  the  critics  that  woman’s  intellect 
and  her  physical  health  were  both  entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with 
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Higher  Education,  Smith  College  was  entirely  without  a  system  of 
ranking.  Either  you  passed  or  you  didn’t  pass;  in  the  latter  case 
some  very  private  and  mysterious  notification  was  sent  you.  I  re¬ 
member  at  one  time  seeing  outside  the  postoffice  window  in  Col¬ 
lege  Hall  as  many  as  twenty  tiny  envelopes,  addressed  to  girls  who 
boarded  outside  the  campus  and  therefore  had  no  postoffice  box. 
They  looked  very  much  like  invitations  to  an  afternoon  tea;  but 
as  there  was  none  for  me  1  thought  no  more  about  it.  Afterward 
I  learned  that  they  were  invitations  to  take  a  second  examination 
in  Logic,  was  it?  or  in  Whately?  But,  as  I  was  saying,  apart  from 
such  quite  private  invitations,  no  student  knew  her  rank,  or  even 
whether  she  had  any  rank  or  not.  This  attitude  toward  ranking  had 
its  effect  upon  our  teachers,  who  after  all  were  only  human,  and 
some  of  them  even  forgot  to  record  the  necessary  “passed”  or  “not 
passed”  to  the  confusion  of  a  few  anxious  students  when  a  final 
check-up  for  diplomas  was  made.  The  authorities,  however,  were 
most  generous  in  those  early  golden  days,  and  took  the  students’ 
word  in  any  doubtful  case. 

When  I  entered  the  president’s  office  that  May  morning,  in 
awestruck  mood,  he  told  me,  with  wondrous  kindness,  that  he  had 
known  of  my  persistent  throat  trouble  and  that  two  alumnae,  who 
had  been  sojourning  in  Bermuda,  had  brought  him  word  that  a 
lady  in  those  islands  wished  for  a  governess.  It  was  sure  to  be  a 
delightful  place,  and  he  advised  me  to  apply  for  it,  giving  me  per¬ 
mission  to  refer  to  him  as  to  my  scholarship  and  moral  character. 
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Chapter  XI 


BERMUDA 


I o  next  October  found  me  on  the  Trinidad, 
bound  for  the  Bermudas.  How  well  I  recall  the 
group  of  Bermudians  on  the  deck,  the  second  day  out,  business 
men,  returning  from  New  York  or  London,  standing  in  the  bow  of 
the  steamer,  breathing  judgmatically,  as  though  they  were  testing 
tea  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  saying  to  each  other,  “Don’t  you 
think  you  get  a  whiff  of  the  Stream?” 

Soon  everybody  had  a  whiff  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  we  were 
sailing  across  that  expanse  of  blueness,  so  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  Atlantic  through  which  it  flows.  It  was  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
though  the  sea  had  previously  tossed  us  a  bit.  I  always  have  a 
homesick  feeling  when  I  think  of  the  fragrance  of  Bermuda.  Com¬ 
pounded  of  lilies  and  roses,  of  oleanders  and  hyacinths,  of  frcesias, 
and  violets,  it  is  wafted  to  the  voyager  from  miles  away  over  the 
Gulf  Stream  on  the  wings  of  soft  breezes. 

Surely  no  girl  just  out  of  college  and  asking  only  for  a  job  by 
which  she  may  earn  her  living  was  ever  dropped  by  fate  into  such 
a  delightful  place.  If  one  could  have  searched  in  favored  places  of 
the  earth  with  a  magic  carpet  and  a  lantern  like  that  of  Diogenes 


for  people  of  culture,  breeding,  social  experience,  and  the  highest 
ideals  of  character  and  of  daily  living,  one  might  perhaps  have 
found  a  few  to  equal  General  and  Mrs.  Hastings,  but  certainly  not 
anywhere  their  superiors.  Their  three  children,  as  befitted  their 
inheritance,  were  lovely,  intelligent,  and  well-mannered. 

A  crude  girl  from  Maine,  well  meaning,  but  incredibly  awkward 
and  lacking  in  savoir  faire ,  was  taken  right  into  the  delightful 
family  life  of  that  household,  and  made  to  feel  at  home.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  chance  that  brought  me  there,  Mrs.  Hastings  told  me 
that  she  had  never  met  the  two  alumnae  who  had  reported 
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the  position  to  President  Seelye,  and  when,  alter  she  had  engaged 
my  services,  General  Hastings  had  asked  her  “What  did  President 
Seelye  say  about  Miss  Robinson?”  she  had  replied,  in  some  sur¬ 
prise,  “Why  I  forgot  to  write  him!” 

Mrs.  Hastings  was  a  niece  of  President  Hayes  and  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  White  House.  General  Hastings  was  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  most  intimate  friend.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
and  had  come  to  Bermuda  with  greatly  impaired  health,  expect¬ 
ing  that  his  days  were  numbered;  but  the  soft  air  of  the  island  re¬ 
stored  him  to  good  though  not  vigorous  health,  and  therefore  he 
had  bought  land  and  established  the  family  on  the  island,  pur¬ 
chasing  the  last  piece  of  land,  I  believe,  which  was  sold  to  an  alien; 
for  a  law  was  soon  afterward  made  by  which  none  but  British 
subjects  could  hold  real  estate  in  the  Bermudas. 

Teaching  the  children,  though  I  trust  I  did  not  shirk  it,  was 
nothing  but  play;  and  as  for  the  rest,  if  it  were  possible  to  put  one’s 
education  into  airtight  boxes  and  say,  “This  I  got  here  and  its 
value  is  A;  this  I  got  there  and  its  value  is  D,”  I  should  certainly 
say  that  the  education  which  I  absorbed  in  Bermuda,  in  content, 
delight,  and  usefulness  surpassed  that  I  got  in  college  a  hundred 
per  cent,  —  but  let  us  not  forget  that  without  college,  and  espe¬ 
cially  without  President  Seelye’s  thoughtful  kindness,  there  would 
have  been  no  Bermuda  for  me. 

Mrs.  Hastings  often  read  aloud  to  me  evenings;  General  Hast¬ 
ings  read  aloud  to  us  all,  chiefly  political  doings,  which  he  inter¬ 
preted  to  us  from  his  wide  knowledge  of  politics  and  of  the  great 
figures  therein.  I  think  I  got  a  truer  and  saner  idea  of  the  workings 
of  our  government,  and  of  the  unselfish  patriotism  that  animated 
the  most  of  its  rulers,  than  a  Ph.D.  course  at  a  great  university 
could  have  given  me.  How  much  a  word  or  two  about  a  great  name 
in  history  will  make  that  personage  alive!  General  Sherman,  for 
instance,  became  quite  different  from  the  great  statue  on  the  pranc¬ 
ing  horse,  when  Mrs.  Hastings  told  me  that  she  bought  a  saddle 
horse  of  him  once,  while  General  Hastings  added  that  Sherman’s 
old  friends  always  called  him  “Cump,”  his  middle  name  being 
Tecumseh. 

A  procession  of  guests  passed  through  the  hospitable  doors  of 
Soncy,  dinner  guests,  luncheon  guests,  breakfast  guests,  tea  guests, 
guests  for  a  night,  for  a  week,  for  a  season.  Among  them  were 
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American  tourists  from  half  the  states  in  the  union,  British  officers 
from  the  detachment  of  the  Navy  that  was  stationed  in  Bermuda  in 
the  spring,  returning  front  the  West  Indies  for  two  months  before 
taking  up  their  summer  station  in  the  Canadian  ports;  or  in  the 
fall,  reversing  their  course;  wives  of  these  officers,  fresh  from  Malta 
or  some  other  distant  port,  Government  House  people  belonging 
to  the  Civil  Service,  and  Bermudians,  with  their  cosmopolitan 
manners.  These  Bermudians  were,  of  course,  of  English  blood  of 
the  bluest  strain;  some  of  them  were  descended  from  “loyalists” 
—  Grandfather  Robinson  and  Great-grandfather  Clement  would 
have  called  them  Tories  —  who  had  found  Boston  or  Charleston 
or  Richmond  too  hot  for  them  in  the  1770’s  and  had  rather  precipi¬ 
tately  packed  their  worldly  goods  upon  some  schooner  and  trans¬ 
ported  themselves,  bag  and  baggage,  to  a  more  placid  part  of 
King  George’s  realms.  Before  leaving  Boston  one  such  ancestor 
had  entered  upon  a  long  argument  with  one  of  the  Adamses  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  taxation,  Mr.  Adams,  whether  Samuel  or 
John,  signing  his  weighty  productions  “Massaclnisettensis.”  Gen¬ 
eral  blastings  read  aloud  to  us  some  of  the  rolling  sentences  of 
each  side,  as  printed  in  a  Colonial  paper,  but  of  course  we  found 
the  Adams  arguments  more  convincing. 

Practically  all  Bermudians  had  relatives  in  England,  in  Canada, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  United  States,  thus  their  interests 
were  wide  and  their  information  of  political  and  social  conditions 
over  a  good  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  came  at  first  hand.  Most  of 
them  had  travelled,  and  all  of  them  were  interesting.  I  remember 
meeting  at  an  afternoon  tea  on  a  Bermuda  lawn,  in  a  warm  Febru¬ 
ary  afternoon,  a  lady  from  one  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  who  said 
in  reply  to  my  banal  questions  as  to  what  she  thought  about  the 
climate,  “I  haven't  felt  the  cold  as  much  as  I  expected.” 

The  American  tourists,  too,  were  very  interesting;  Mr.  So-and- 
so,  to  whom  you  were  casually  introduced,  might  be  a  governor 
of  some  state,  or  he  might  be  an  author,  or  an  editor,  or  a  New 
York  financier.  To  scores  of  ladies  I  have  shown  the  points  of  in¬ 
terest  of  the  beautiful  estate;  those  from  the  middle  West  some¬ 
times  admired  my  down-East  pronunciation  and  asked  how  1  man¬ 
aged  that  long  a.  The  fact  was  that  I  inherited  it.  I  can  remember 
father  saying  at  some  critical  point  in  his  work,  “Hand  me  the 
h-a-ammer.”  In  my  early  school  days  these  same  long  a’s  were 
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supposed  to  be  clownish,  but  1  obstinately  clung  to  them,  and  in 
college  days  and  later  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  quite  the 
thing  to  be  able  to  say  ha-alf  and  ba-ath  without  careful  practice. 

The  British  officers  had  knocked  about  the  world  from  Cape  to 
Cairo,  front  Shanghai  to  Halifax;  they  spoke  of  the  Suez  Canal  as 
if  it  were  just  around  the  corner  and  they  knew  people  in  Pekin,  in 
Madras  and  way  stations. 

Most  beloved  of  the  English  ladies  who  visited  Soncy  was  the 
wife  of  the  flag-captain.  She  spent  a  few  weeks  witli  Mis.  Hastings 
in  1890-91,  but  spent  the  whole  winter  in  1891-92,  staying  un¬ 
til  the  fleet  left  for  its  Canadian  station.  Her  father,  still  living 
at  that  time,  was  a  wealthy  inventor,  with  factories,  due  to 
some  international  restrictions,  in  Austria;  her  first  husband  had 
been  a  German;  she  had  many  distinguished  relatives  among 
the  nobility  of  more  than  one  European  country,  including  a 
niece  who  was  married  to  one  of  Bismarck’s  sons.  This  lady’s 
tastes  were  most  simple.  She  liked  to  sit  in  the  evening  with 
only  the  Soncy  family  present  and  hear  the  reading  aloud,  and  was 
quite  willing  to  read  herself.  She  had  the  clearest  understanding  of 
international  relations  of  anyone  whom  1  have  ever  met,  and  this 
she  had  learned  chiefly  by  actual  experience,  that  is,  by  being 
closely  associated  with  the  people  who  made  and  unmade  treaties 
and  laws.  The  most  modest  and  unassuming  of  women,  with  no 
desire  to  vote,  she  had  been  associated  all  her  life  with  men  of 
affairs  who  had  evidently  valued  her  clear  head  and  discriminating 
judgment.  To  know  her  was  a  liberal  education. 

Parties,  receptions,  dinners,  etc.,  were  duties  with  her,  and  she 
had  less  interest  in  clothes  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw.  She  was 
always  ready  to  play  games  with  the  children,  parcheesi,  cards, 
charades,  or  whatever  they  were  interested  in,  but  I  do  not  think 
she  cared  much  for  the  games  themselves;  her  favorite  occupation 
was  knitting  socks  for  a  hospital.  She  was  at  her  best  when  General 
Hastings  would  say,  “Let  us  not  read  any  more,  but  won’t  you, 

Mrs. - talk  to  us?"  and  then  she  would  tell  us  about  life  in 

some  distant  castle  in  Austria,  or  about  her  presentations  at  court, 
or  something  equally  interesting. 

A  large  afternoon  party  was  given  on  the  flagship  while  she  was 
at  Soncy.  I  stood  on  the  deck  above  her  as  she  was  hearing  the 
goodbys  of  the  guests,  of  whom  there  were  six  hundred,  and  I  saw 
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her  call  one  after  another  by  name,  half  of  them  Americans  whom 
I  was  positive  she  had  never  seen  before  that  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  I  spoke  to  her  about  it  and  she  answered,  with  surprise,  “I 
have  no  trouble  in  remembering  the  name  if  I  hear  it,  but  my 
hearing  is  not  perfect,  so  I  do  not  always  get  it  clearly.” 

That  same  winter  it  often  happened  that  the  captain’s  own 
boat  —  yes,  it  was  really  called  the  captain’s  gig,  a  long,  narrow 
rowboat,  manned  by  six  British  tars  —  swept  up  to  the  wharf  at 
Soncy  for  no  other  purpose,  apparently,  than  to  take  the  three 
children  and  their  governess  upon  a  picnic  —  not  “an  eating 
picnic,”  unless  it  was  on  Saturday,  just  an  excursion  among  the 
islands  of  the  long,  narrow  harbor.  Landing  upon  an  island  re¬ 
served  for  the  use  of  the  navy  was  forbidden,  so  we  watched  for 
the  Queen’s  broad  arrow,  the  mark  of  such  reservation,  cut  upon 
tree  trunk  or  marked  upon  the  limestone  rock.  Sometimes,  1  am 
obliged  to  say,  we  landed,  played  our  games,  did  a  little  sewing, 
for  the  girls  had  a  regular  sewing  task  in  the  afternoon,  without 
observing  the  broad  arrow,  which  would  be  plainly  marked  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tiny  island,  but  no  penalty  was  visited  upon 
our  lawbreaking.  No  one  who  has  not  had  the  experience  of 
picnicking  upon  an  island  one  hundred  yards  long  and  ten  yards 
wide  knows  how  delightfully  romantic  is  the  experience.  We  used 
to  stay  only  long  enough  to  finish  the  light  task  in  sewing,  or  to 
read  a  little  story,  while  the  boy  of  the  group  sailed  his  toy  boat 
or  fished  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  men.  The  sailors  were 
not  talkative;  they  fished  or  withdrew  the  boat  a  few  yards  and 
talked  among  themselves.  This  is  the  only  specimen  ol  conversa¬ 
tion  that  1  remember  at  all.  I  once  asked  the  coxswain  (pro¬ 
nounced,  of  course,  cox’n)  which  he  liked  better,  Halitax  or  Ber¬ 
muda,  and  he  replied,  “Halifax,  because  there  is  nothing  at  all 
doing  ashore  in  Bermuda  while  in  Halifax  you  could  always  go 
ashore  to  a  temperance  meeting.” 

More  often  than  not  the  Mrs. - came  with  us  and  read  aloud 

or  joined  in  some  game;  once  or  twice  the  Captain  himself  came 
along  and  really  fished,  but  I  can’t  remember  that  he  ever  caught 
anything.  Perhaps  I  should  here  explain  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter  a  relative  of  the  Captain’s,  an  uncle  I  think,  had  died, 
so  he  and  his  wife  were  technically  in  mourning,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  excused  from  all  but  the  most  important  social  functions. 
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One  day  the  Captain’s  steam  launch  was  put  at  Mrs.  Hastings’ 
disposal  so  that  she  could  pay  calls  in  some  of  the  more  distant 
islands.  At  this  time  no  less  a  person  than  Queen  Victoria’s  grand¬ 
son,  now  George  V  of  England,  was  commander  of  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbor.  He  was  not  at  that  period  heir  to 
the  throne,  for  his  elder  brother  was  living  and  that  brother  was 
merely  heir  presumptive;  his  lather,  who  for  more  than  fifty  years 
had  been  known  to  the  world  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  heir 
apparent,  and  Queen  Victoria  sat  very  solidly  upon  her  throne. 
Prince  George,  as  he  was  then  called,  was  a  young  man  in  the 
middle  twenties,  very  friendly  with  young  people,  fond  of  dancing 
and  of  all  good  times;  on  his  ship  he  was  merely  another  comman¬ 
der,  according  to  British  etiquette,  but  the  moment  he  touched 
foot  on  shore  he  was  a  Prince  of  the  Royal  Family.  That  circum¬ 
stance  may  have  had  its  embarrassing  features  for  his  associates  of 
the  navy,  the  army,  or  the  Civil  Service,  but  the  Prince  did  not  let 
it  stand  in  the  way  of  his  having  good  times  —  much  to  the  delight 
of  girls  who  could  dance,  Americans  as  well  as  Bermudians,  and  to 
the  interest  of  sedate  elders  who  were  guests  of  the  hotels  where 
dancing  was  held.  I  remember  hearing  the  housekeeper  of  the 
Hamilton  telling  with  the  somewhat  annoyed  air  that  would  be¬ 
long  to  such  an  official  how  the  evening  before,  the  Prince  and 
another  young  man  ripped  the  carpet  from  the  floor  of  a  parlor  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  taking  hold  of  the  corners  and  pulling 
hard,  so  that  up  came  the  tacks.  You  see  the  young  people  wanted 
their  dance  just  when  and  where  they  wanted  it;  the  housekeeper 
had  to  find  minions  to  tack  that  carpet  down  again  before  morn¬ 
ing,  when  staid  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  want  the  use  of 
that  parlor. 

The  above-mentioned  steam  launch  duly  took  General  and  Mrs. 
Hastings  out  calling,  and,  as  it  was  a  special  occasion,  children  and 
governess  went  too.  A  call  was  made  upon  some  official  of  the  navy, 
but  hardly  were  we  seated  when  the  gracious  Englishwoman,  an 
experienced  hostess  in  official  circles  in  many  lands,  definitely 
shaken  in  her  official  calm,  said  as  she  looked  out  the  window  at 
her  side,  “I  think  the  Prince  is  coming.” 

Sure  enough  it  was  he,  with  his  close  companion,  something  like 
a  private  secretary.  They  landed  at  the  little  wharf  and  were  in¬ 
side  the  drawing  room  in  a  twinkling.  Fortunately  we  all  knew 
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the  correct  etiquette:  rise  instantly,  remain  standing  until  royalty 
asks  you  to  sit,  make  your  curtsey  when  presented,  shake  hands, 
but  on  no  account  be  the  first  to  extend  your  hand,  wait  for  him 
to  take  the  initiative  in  conversation. 

The  Yankee  schoolma’am,  knowing  well  that  she  would  be  seen 
and  not  heard,  did  all  those  things.  She  heard  the  royal  voice  say, 
“How  do  you  do.  Miss  Robinson?”  She  grasped  for  an  instant  the 
royal  hand,  which  indeed  was  extended  so  promptly  that  an  unin¬ 
structed  person  could  hardly  have  taken  the  lead,  she  dropped  her 
curtsey,  —  and  then  she  lent  her  eyes  and  ears  most  searchingly  to 
see  what  was  happening.  His  Highness  said  so  quickly  when  he 
had  finished  the  round,  as  he  was  shaking  the  last  hand,  “Won’t 
you  sit  down?”  speaking  half  under  his  breath,  as  though  deprecat¬ 
ing  the  situation,  that  there  was  no  awkward  pause  at  all. 

The  stately  hostess  —  I  wonder  if  she  is  still  living  and  remem¬ 
bers  it  —  was  making  tea  over  an  alcohol  burner,  such  as  were  much 
used  in  those  days,  and  it  grieves  me  to  say,  as  it  doubtless  much 
grieved  her  at  the  time,  she  made  rather  a  mess  of  it  and  spilled 
the  tea  as  she  poured  it  into  the  first  cup  (isn’t  it  wonderful 
that  other  people  beside  one’s  awkward  self  do  sometimes  make 
messes?),  but  the  faux  pas  was  instantly  rectified  and  she  entered 
into  a  spirited  conversation  witli  the  Prince  about  the  color  of  her 
lampshade,  as  to  whether  it  were  mauve  or  violet. 

Courtesy  demanded  that  when  the  Prince  appeared  other  people 
who  might  be  making  calls  should  leave  as  soon  as  might  be,  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  run  away  from  him,  so  in  about  five  minutes,  Mrs. 
Hastings  and  her  party  rose  to  say  good  by.  In  those  days  in  Ber¬ 
muda  the  formality  of  handshaking  both  when  one  entered  and 
left  the  room  was  never,  never  omitted,  so  Prince  George  shook 
our  hands  all  over  again,  saying  goodby  to  each  in  turn  as  we  again 
dropped  out  curtsies.  I  noted  his  well-trained  royal  memory,  for 
as  it  came  my  turn  he  said  clearly  and  unmistakably,  “Goodby, 
Miss  Robinson,”  not  Miss  M-m-m,  as  might  have  been  quite  ex¬ 
cusable  under  the  circumstances. 

I  have  always  claimed,  considering  the  well-known  family  gifts 
added  to  the  serious  training  in  that  line  which  royalty  has  to 
undergo,  that  if  I  should  present  myself  casually  sometime,  at 
Windsor  Castle  say,  the  reigning  monarch  would  address  me  thus, 
“How  do  you  do,  Miss  Robinson?  When  did  you  leave  Bermuda?” 
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ANNALS  OF  A  HAPPY  FAMILY 


Not  many  months  afterward  his  elder  brother,  officially  known 
as  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  died  and  Prince  George  was  recalled  to 
England  and  to  a  life,  so  we  were  told,  of  unremitting  dignity.  No 
more  casually  pulling  up  carpets  in  a  crowded  hotel  with  nobody 
but  a  private  secretary  in  attendance. 

The  late  spring  of  1892  brought  an  end  to  that  delightful  so¬ 
journ  in  the  Summer  Islands,  for  the  Hastings  family  were  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Minneapolis,  while  I  must  earn  more  money.  The 
Minneapolis  plan  was  most  carefully  worked  out  beforehand;  Gen¬ 
eral  Hastings,  among  other  preparations,  had  subscribed  for  a 
Minneapolis  paper  to  get  in  touch  with  the  local  situation.  A  very 
agreeable  New  York  lady,  scion  of  a  family  somewhat  distin¬ 
guished  in  American  history,  a  woman  of  perhaps  forty,  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  Soncy  a  few  days  and  General  Hastings  offered  her  a  copy 
of  this  paper  to  read.  “Oh,”  said  she,  “have  they  a  daily  paper  out 
there?”  If  the  Maine  yankee  had  not  been  stunned  by  the  inquiry 
she  might  have  disgraced  herself  by  laughing  aloud.  Later  she  was 
told  that  a  genuine  old  New  Yorker  believes  that  the  sun  rises  off 
Sandy  Hook  and  sets  in  Lake  Erie. 
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Chapter  XI I 


EYES 


f  f\v ring  the  summer  of  1892,  after  having  sulfered 
o/s  for  nearly  four  years  all  kinds  of  misery  with  my 
eyes,  I  actually  consulted  an  oculist,  who  set  the  matter  right  at 
once  and  they  have  been  fairly  good  eyes  ever  since,  though  noth¬ 
ing  to  brag  of.  Only  those  of  us  who  were  born  in  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century,  who  were  very  near-sighted  and  yet  members  of 
families  with  perfect  eyesight,  can  understand  what  we  went 
through.  To  strong-eyed  relatives  the  idea  that  a  person  could 
possess  normal  appearing  eyes  and  not  be  able  to  see,  for  instance, 
the  clock  across  the  room,  or  to  recognize  who  was  passing  by  on 
the  sidewalk,  seemed  first,  an  absurdity,  second  a  disgrace.  They 
could  not  believe  that  such  a  thing  had  happened  in  their  family. 
“Your  eyes  look  all  right”  they  would  say  and  that  ended  the  mat¬ 
ter.  It  was  believed  to  be  an  intolerable  affliction  instead  of  a  mis¬ 
fortune  when  a  young  person  put  on  glasses.  Papers  were  full  of 
jokes  about  the  matter.  Mark  Twain  and  many  another  had  his 
say  about  it.  For  my  part  I  wondered  why  people  could  think  such 
jokes  were  funny. 

In  my  early  childhood  I  was  unaware  ol  being  shortsighted  but 
after  diphtheria  my  troubles  began;  tor  several  years,  say  between 
my  sixth  and  tenth  birthdays  1  supposed  that  I  was  probably  feeble¬ 
minded.  Of  course  I  didn’t  act  precisely  like  the  two  feeble-minded 
girls  I  knew,  but  then  they  were  very  unlike  each  other;  and  my 
family  were  doubtless  trying  to  keep  me  from  realizing  the  fact. 

As  I  grew  older  the  tension  became  more  severe.  1  remember  an 
afternoon  when  kind  and  patient  elders  pointed  out  to  me  a  bal¬ 
loon  in  the  sky,  which  I  couldn’t  see  at  all,  till  tired  out  1  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Isn’t  it  pretty  1”  “Do  you  see  it?”  said  Arthur.  “No,”  I 
replied,  and  went  upstairs  and  wept  bitterly.  After  that  brothers 
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and  sisters  really  thought  there  was  something  in  it.  Not  so  my 
mother.  She  simply  could  not  stand  the  idea.  It  was  insupportable! 
How  sincerely  I  wished  that  I  had  been  cross-eyed  instead,  for  the 
children  who  were  cross-eyed  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  black¬ 
boards.  But  finally  even  my  mother  gave  in,  most  reluctantly,  that 
perhaps  I  was  a  little  nearsighted,  hardly  enough  to  call  it  so,  and 
I  was  fitted  to  glasses  by  a  jeweler  when  I  was  thirteen  years  old, 
though  mother  used  to  say  with  a  sigh,  “If  you  only  realized  how 
much  better  you  looked  without  those  glasses  you  would  never 
wear  them.” 

Before  I  entered  college  I  was  taken  to  Portland  and  fitted  by  an 
expert  optometrist,  but  in  my  junior  year  I  broke  a  lens,  took  the 
glasses  to  a  Northampton  jeweller  and  had  it  replaced.  It  seems 
incredible  that  one  didn’t  know  more  than  that  in  1888.  Thence 
came  all  the  trouble!  I  never  mentioned  the  incident  to  my  doctor 
brother  and  forgot  it  myself  until  Dr.  Holt,  the  oculist,  declared 
that  the  optometrist  never  could  have  put  those  glasses  on  my  eyes. 
Then  I  remembered. 

I  have  spoken  of  those  who  were  nearsighted  and  born  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  How  much  worse  was  their  case  who  were 
born  when  the  century  was  young!  There  was  Charlotte  Bronte, 
for  instance;  in  her  day  and  generation  a  girl  simply  could  not 
have  appeared  in  public  with  glasses.  Charlotte  had  at  least  a 
monocle,  for  she  says  pathetically  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  de¬ 
sired  to  make  her  his  wife,  “I  got  quite  a  good  look  at  him  this 
morning  through  my  glass,”  a  surreptitious  look  of  course;  Char¬ 
lotte  was  a  lady  and  no  lady  under  forty  could  wear  even  a  monocle 
before  folks.  Sometimes  the  sisters  may  have  worn  their  glasses  on 
a  strictly  private  walk  upon  the  moors  when  you  were  about  as 
likely  to  meet  a  camel  as  a  human  being,  yet  one  ancient  Yorkshire 
man  remembered  with  scorn  that  he  had  seen  those  girls  walking 
when  you  could  see  nothing  of  their  laces  but  spectacles.  However 
neither  Charlotte,  Emily  nor  Anne  can  have  been  tormented  with 
astigmatism,  or  with  unsymmetrical  accommodation  muscles,  il  so 
they  would  have  had  to  abandon  their  microscopic  volumes  of 
manuscript. 

Then  there  was  Emily  Dickinson.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  all  she 
needed  to  make  her  a  normal  human  being  was  a  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  oculist.  Apparently,  from  the  mass  of  stuff  one  reads  about 
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her,  she  was  not  exceedingly  nearsighted,  but  other  troubles  she 
must  have  had  in  those  claret  colored  eyes  of  hers.  Doubtless  the 
daylight  was  like  a  stab  to  her,  and  that  is  just  why  she  became  noc¬ 
turnal  in  her  habits.  The  pain  would  leave  when  the  sun  went 
down.  Whoever  reads  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  about 
the  poor  girl  knows  that  she  spent  months  in  or  near  Boston  under 
the  care  of  an  oculist  —  such  as  they  had  in  those  days.  Of  course 
she  was  painfully  shy,  one  is  who  doesn’t  see  things  clearly,  and 
doesn’t  fully  realize  what  the  trouble  is.  But  in  the  cut  and  dried 
society  of  Amherst  in  the  mid-Victorian  century  Emily  could  no 
more  have  put  on  glasses  than  she  could  have  worn  bloomers.  Of 
course  there  were  even  then  women  in  the  world  who  could  do 
both  things,  but  Emily  was  not  of  that  type,  nor  were  her  people 
those  who  could  have  endured  the  disgrace.  Emily  Dickinson  was 
thirty  years  older  than  E 

In  the  nineties  I  once  said  to  a  young  woman  five  or  six  years 
older  than  I,  "Did  your  parents  make  it  hard  for  you  to  wear 
glasses?”  She  replied,  "I  seldom  come  into  the  house  but  my  mother 
says  in  sorrow  and  shame,  ‘I  never  expected  to  have  a  daughter 
who  would  wear  glasses.’  ” 

Now  as  to  the  present  situation.  Is  it  such  that  we  may  look  with 
satisfaction  on  the  spectacled  children  in  nearly  every  family?  A 
physician  once  said  to  me,  "No  muscle  in  the  body  is  overworked 
as  are  the  eye  muscles.  Children  are  sent  to  us  with  eye  muscles 
overstrained  and  we  fit  them  to  glasses  when  we  know  that  what 
the  eyes  need  is  rest,  but  we  make  no  impression  upon  public 
opinion  when  we  say  so.  I  say  public  opinion,  because  teachers  are 
helpless.” 

Yet  in  my  own  teaching  I  was  given  sufficient  freedom  so  that  I 
never  offered  credit  for  great  quantities  of  outside  reading,  but 
simply  for  mastery  of  a  small  amount.  Pupils  have  often  said  to 
me,  "Will  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  books  to  read;  I  generally  get 
a  good  deal  of  credit  for  outside  reading,”  and  if  the  class  were 
Senior  English  I  have  said,  "I  will  give  you  credit  if  you  will  read 
Burke’s  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  Debts,  thoroughly  master 
the  argument  and  write  me  an  outline  ol  it.”  Many  students 
turned  sorrowfully  away  for  they  would  rather  read  twenty  vol¬ 
umes  of  modern  fiction  than  master  the  argument  of  one  speech, 
but  there  were  others,  and  in  one  class  the  supply  of  Nabob  of 
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Arcots  in  the  Public  Library  did  not  hold  out  so  Sheriffs  of  Bristol 
and  Present  Discontents  had  to  be  dragged  from  their  wonted 
repose  and  yield  their  treasures  to  ambitious  young  minds. 

But  to  go  back  to  eyes,  a  far  wiser  person  than  I  in  a  recent 
magazine  has  published  the  following  fable  which  applies  to  the 
situation:  Near  a  certain  city  was  a  dangerous  precipice  over  whose 
steep  side  many  citizens  were  dashed  to  the  ground  and  severely 
injured.  A  committee  of  wise  men  discussed  the  unfortunate  situa¬ 
tion  and  instituted  the  following  relief  measure  —  a  well  equipped 
hospital  was  founded  near  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  an 
ambulance  with  stretcher  bearers  was  kept  constantly  in  readiness 
at  the  spot  where  the  greatest  number  of  accidents  occurred.  The 
ambulance  was  busy  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  the  hospital 
was  always  full.  A  visitor  to  the  city  once  inquired,  “Why  do  you 
not  instead  put  a  strong  wall  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice?” 
The  citizens  replied,  “The  hospital  is  modern  and  well  equipped, 
the  ambulance  is  always  on  duty.  Is  not  that  enough?” 

Let  that  ever  increasing  minority,  perhaps  even  now  a  majority, 
who  have  imperfect  eyesight  say  whether  or  not  it  is  enough. 
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THE  FAMILY  GETS  ON  IN  YEARS 


/  /  N  the  fall  of  1892,  mother  at  sixty-six  was  like 
most  women  of  forty;  her  mind  was  strong  and 
keen,  her  body  vigorous  and  active.  Her  children  were  settled  com¬ 
fortably  in  New  England  and  Frank  and  family  from  Brunswick, 
Walter  and  family  from  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  came  home 
every  summer  to  enjoy  the  goodly  fellowship  of  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters.  Arthur  was  living  in  Hammond  Street  in  Bangor  and  his  big 
horse  Duke  was  likely  to  come  down  every  day,  drawing  a  load  ol 
children,  whose  cousins  were  like  their  own  brothers.  Arthur  used 
facetiously  to  call  his  horse  the  Duke  of  Hammond  Street,  and, 
going  a  little  farther,  the  little  boy  of  the  family  named  the  sorrel 
nag  His  Royal  Harness. 

Frank  used  to  dabble  in  photography  and  caught  us  all,  under 
the  maples  or  elsewhere.  What  delightful  quiet  times  those  were! 
Home  was  a  place  then,  not  a  point  of  departure.  Arthur  brought 
us  the  problems  and  discoveries  of  the  world  of  medicine.  L rank’s 
province  of  chemistry  overlapped  it  in  many  places  and  all  of  the 
brothers  were  actively  interested  in  the  currents  and  counter  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  world  of  education,  for  Walter  was  a  teacher  in  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  both  Frank  and  Arthur  were  on  the  school 
boards  of  their  towns.  There  was  much  good  talk  of  current  poli¬ 
tics  also;  all  the  brothers  had  breadth  of  view  and  unselfish  pa¬ 
triotism. 

The  children  played  happily  together,  the  city  was  a  long  way 
off,  movies  had  not  been  invented,  but  the  electric  cais  existed  so 
that  a  trip  to  the  city  no  longer  meant  a  walk  of  more  than  a  mile. 
Other  resources  failing  the  troop  ol  children  would  capture  Aunt 
Mary  or  Aunt  Alice  and  demand  a  story.  When  the  children  were 
hardly  more  than  toddlers  “Three  Bears”  would  do,  but  as  they 
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grew  older  more  adventurous  narratives  had  to  be  invented  and 
there  were  continued  stories  which  went  on  from  summer  to 
summer. 

The  years  went  rapidly  by.  Little  sister  Alice,  after  RadclifFe  anti 
a  few  years  of  teaching,  was  persuaded  to  give  up  her  career  and 
become  the  wife  of  John  S.  Shepard  of  Franklin,  so  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  June  mother  and  Mary  were  alone  in  the  big  house,  but 
nobody  was  ever  lonesome  where  mother  was,  and  beside  she  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  read  aloud  the  long  evenings  through. 
Thus  her  voice  led  us  straight  through  Dickens  again,  and  through 
many  and  many  books  of  the  day,  now  forgotten;  some  older 
books,  too,  stand  out  as  preeminently  good  to  be  read  aloud, 
among  which  we  found  none  better  than  those  of  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope,  with  whose  Barchester  people  we  spent  many  a  pleasant 
evening.  We  also  cherished  Weir  Mitchell,  but  few  were  the  books 
that  couldn’t  interest  us.  I  remember  a  colleague  saying  to  me  once 
as  I  darted  into  the  library,  “Isn’t  there  any  book  that  lasts  you  and 
your  mother  over  twenty-four  hours?”  It  wasn’t  quite  as  bad  as 
that,  however. 

Five  years  of  happy  summer  days  and  long  winter  evenings 
passed.  Five  years  of  teaching  in  Bangor  high  school,  Latin  chiefly, 
but  also  English  with  an  occasional  excursion  into  Roman  history. 
The  rising  tide  of  high  school  students  caught  Bangor  quite  un¬ 
prepared,  as  it  did  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  One  autumn  when 
the  total  registration  was  actually  three  hundred,  in  a  school 
which  in  the  previous  forty  years  had  grown  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  Mary  S.  Snow,  our  superintendent,  said,  “Now  we  have  struck 
twelve;  in  a  city  of  this  size  (26,000),  we  can  never  expect  to  go 
beyond  that  number.”  But  in  ten  years  that  number  was  doubled 
and  in  ten  more  the  number  had  doubled  again. 

Courses  were  widened  and  broadened;  Latin  was  dethroned 
from  its  supreme  position  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  education.  A  few 
people  are  still  living  in  1933,  who  think  this  a  step  backward  in 
education.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  those  people  have  never  tried  to 
teach  Caesar’s  Commentaries  to  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  were 
totally  uninterested  in  what  Caesar  actually  said,  though  almost 
any  boy  among  them  would,  by  looking  at  a  picture,  build  you  a 
handsome  model  of  Caesar’s  famous  bridge.  The  girls  could  cut 
and  make  a  dress  that  fitted  perfectly  and  had  style,  but  many  of 
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them  could  not  be  shaken  from  the  belief  that  Caesar’s  legions  were 
veterinary.  Such  girls  and  boys  alike  show  as  deep  an  indifference 
to  case  and  tense  endings,  as  did  the  early  followers  of  Ariovistus 
and  Vercingetorix  when  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  French 
language.  No,  I  drop  no  tears  over  the  myriads  of  high  school 
graduates  of  the  past  three  decades  who  neither  would  nor  could 
learn  Latin.  Every  one  of  them  can  drive  an  automobile,  yes  and 
tinker  it  up,  too,  if  a  spark  plug  suddenly  gives  out,  an  achievement 
far  more  useful  to  them  in  my  judgment  than  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  ablative  of  means  and  ablative  of  agent,  and  O  heresy  1  —  in 
my  opinion  requiring  just  as  much  discrimination  and  mental 
alertness.  Students  who  can  profit  by  the  classics  still  exist,  of 
course.  Elsewhere  I  have  described  a  class  before  whose  attack  the 
gray  old  fortresses  and  bastions  of  Latin  grammar  melt  as  if  they 
were  walls  of  butter;  when  a  teacher  confronts  a  group  like  that 
studying  Latin  is  simply  a  gay  adventure  to  teacher  and  pupils 
alike. 

Suddenly,  like  a  clap  from  a  clear  sky,  came  a  letter  from  the 
Hastings  family  asking  me  if  I  would  consider  spending  another 
ye  ir  teaching  their  children  in  Bermuda.  To  go  back  to  fairyland 
for  a  yearl  School  officials  proved  lenient  and  gave  me  a  year  off. 
Our  friend  Grace  Smith,  who  taught  the  school  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  would  stay  with  mother  so  she  would  not  be  alone,  and  off  f 
went  again  that  autumn  to  the  summer  isles. 

Once  more  the  blue  Gulf  Stream.  Once  more  the  fragrance, 
wafted  a  mile  out  to  sea. 

The  girls  whom  I  had  previously  taught  were  now  in  their  teens, 
and  with  them  came  a  delightful  Bermuda  girl,  May  Hutchings, 
who  had  lived  much  of  her  life  in  tropical  islands  farther  South, 
islands  where  it  was  etiquette  to  rise  at  four,  repair  to  the  sea, 
take  your  fruit  in  the  water,  lapped  by  the  soft  waves,  go  to  bed  at 
ten  a.m.  and  begin  life  again  at  four  p.m.  dividing  the  day  most 
comfortably  into  four  sections  instead  of  two,  as  in  our  modern 
climes. 

The  boy  of  the  Bermuda  family,  aged  ten,  was  in  a  boys’  school 
modeled  somewhat  after  the  English  public  schools.  I  planned  to 
visit  it  but  never  carried  out  the  intention.  He  told  me  that  the  boys 
sat  in  rows  in  front  of  long  desks  not  separated  by  aisles,  so  that 
when  a  boy  wished  to  consult  the  teacher  he  jumped  upon  this 
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desk  and  walked  upon  it  in  front  of  his  schoolmates,  jumping  down 
at  the  end  to  speak  to  the  master.  Russell  promised  me  that  he 
would  surely  do  that  stunt  when  I  made  my  projected  visit. 

Our  afternoons  were  as  delightful  as  upon  my  earlier  visit, 
though  no  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig  rowed  us  to  the  scattered 
islands  for  our  picnics.  The  children  themselves  were  perfectly 
at  home  in  a  rowboat  and  furnished  their  own  motive  power.  Our 
games  were  a  little  more  grown  up,  perhaps;  though  we  still  played 
“The  minister’s  cat.”  We  used  also  to  cap  rhymes.  Someone  would 
begin 

“Haste  thee  nymph  and  bring  with  thee,” 

The  next  one  would  cap  it  with, 

“Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing.” 

And  the  next 

“The  lark’s  on  the  wing 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn.” 

The  fourth  would  say 

“Little  Boy  Blue  come  blow  your  horn, 

Sheep  are  in  the  meadow,  cows  in  the  corn, 

What?  Is  this  the  way  you  mind  your  sheep?” 

Rhymes  seldom  failed  us;  we  stopped  only  when  we  wearied  of 
the  game. 

The  boy  of  the  family  used  to  play  indefatigably  at  keeping 
house  with  a  little  girl  who  was  staying  at  the  Princess.  They  posed 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  gave  Afternoon  Teas,  sometimes  with 
imaginary  refreshments,  but  on  occasion  with  real  tea,  and  cookies. 
On  a  certain  afternoon  the  festivity  was  held  in  the  gardener’s  cot¬ 
tage,  empty  at  the  time,  a  beautiful  place  surrounded  by  pink 
geraniums  which  bloomed  the  year  round.  There  had  been  written 
invitations  for  the  function  and  so  the  guests,  which  included  be¬ 
side  the  Hastings  girls  and  their  governess,  “Mrs.  Brown’s”  elder 
sister  of  about  fourteen,  knew  that  the  occasion  was  important. 

The  governess  had  brought  with  her  from  America,  with  a  view 
to  impromptu  dress-up  alTairs,  a  flowered  Mother  Hubbard  wrap¬ 
per  which  could  be  looped  quite  fetchingly  over  a  red  skirt;  she 
dressed  her  hair  &  la  1830  and  selected  for  her  name  Aunt  Betsey 
Hayseed  from  Wayback,  but  she  was  addressed  for  short  as  Miss 
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Wayback,  and  her  conversation  and  tones  were  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  backwoods  of  the  30’s  or  40’s.  One  of  the  guests  appeared  as  a 
British  Tommie,  cockney  accent  complete,  round  cap  and  trousers 
too,  which  site  had  cut  and  sewed  in  secrecy  for  the  occasion. 

Things  were  going  on  hilariously,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
host,  hostess  and  guests,  when  the  conscientious  elder  daughter 
noted  a  guest  at  the  door  of  the  house  up  over  the  bank.  The 
mother  of  the  family  was  prostrate  upstairs  with  a  headache;  things 
had  been  arranged  so  that  the  servants  were  not  on  duty;  the  head 
of  the  family  had  driven  to  Hamilton,  and  the  party  had  been  held 
on  the  understanding  that  casual  ringers  of  the  doorbell  were  to  be 
entirely  disregarded.  BUT  —  a  Captain  of  the  English  navy  had 
been  invited  for  dinner  and  to  spend  the  night,  and  this  guest  at 
the  door  had  a  portmanteau!  Four  pairs  of  eyes  looked  at  Miss 
Wayback,  and  she,  like  Josh  Billings’  hero,  “seen  her  duty  and  she 
done  it.”  In  looped  Mother  Hubbard  and  with  the  coiffure  of  the 
1830’s  she  tripped  rapidly  up  the  path  and  greeted  the  Captain,  for 
it  was  none  other.  He  had  taken  the  liberty  to  come  two  hours  early 
owing  to  the  fact  that  convenient  transportation  had  presented 
itself  from  his  ship  which  was  stationed  in  the  outer  harbor. 

It  is  difficult  to  surprise  a  British  captain  with  his  experience  of 
aboriginal  natives  of  Asia,  Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  so  Miss 
Wayback  made  no  dint  in  his  courteous  poise.  She  explained  the 
situation  and  enjoyed  his  society  until  the  time,  about  ten  minutes 
later,  when  “Tommie  Atkins”  and  her  sister  appeared  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  garb  of  little  girls.  Their  father  came  just  afterward  and 
their  mother  appeared  by  the  time  dinner  was  served,  her  headache 
relieved  by  a  restful  nap. 

In  1898  girls  of  thirteen  to  sixteen  were  just  beginning  to  be 
called  flappers  by  the  English,  because,  it  was  said  their  braided 
hair  flapped  down  their  back;  the  word  flapper  then  connoted 
youth,  innocence,  and  a  certain  shy  inexperience. 

The  afternoon  of  February  16,  1898,  as  I  was  walking  along  the 
Serpentine  road  toward  Soncy  I  met  Mrs.  Grace  Patten  of  Bangor, 
with  some  friends  who  were  wintering  in  Bermuda.  1  hey  had  just 
heard  that  a  United  States  ship  had  been  blown  up  by  the  Spanish 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  Hastening  onward,  I  heard  from  the 
dining-room  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  saying  goodby 
staidly  and  without  excitement  to  a  group  of  English  guests.  When 
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they  were  gone  I  transmitted  the  international  news.  It  was  the 
Maine,  of  course,  and  after  that  the  Spanish-American  War  was 
in  sight.  The  English  people  that  I  met  during  the  war  were  pro- 
American  in  their  sentiments  and  most  courteous  and  discreet  in 
what  they  said,  but  I  sometimes  thought  I  caught  an  unexpressed, 
subconversational  atmosphere  that  it  would  be  rather  interesting 
if  Uncle  Sam  got  one  or  two  setbacks  just  at  first  to  take  the  conceit 
out  of  him! 

Bermuda  days  ended  in  June  1898,  and  the  trip  to  New  York  by 
steamer  was  mildly  exciting  with  the  thought  that  possibly  a  Span¬ 
ish  warship  might  cross  our  path.  It  didn’t,  of  course. 

When  I  reached  Bangor  I  found  rather  more  excitement  about 
the  war;  some  of  my  previous  years’  high  school  boys  were  fighting 
in  Cuba;  the  Penobscot  River  had  been  mined  for  fear  of  Spanish 
warships.  Fourth  of  July  we  sat  on  Arthur’s  piazza  on  Hammond 
Street  and  saw  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  soldiers  march  by.  They 
were  stationed  at  Fort  Knox,  about  fifteen  miles  down  the  river, 
a  fort  which  had  been  located  and  partly  constructed  at  a  pictur¬ 
esque  but  unmilitary  spot,  as  a  sort  of  gesture  of  defense  during  the 
Mexican  war.  It  was  out  of  date  before  it  was  completed;  for  about 
eighty  years  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  one  lone  soldier  of  the 
United  States  Army,  but  in  view  of  possible  invading  Spaniards 
was  now  manned  by  a  whole  regiment.  Those  Connecticut  boys 
marched  very  well  that  Independence  day,  and  before  the  day  was 
over  we  heard  of  Admiral  Sampson's  decisive  victory  in  Havana 
harbor. 

From  my  earliest  recollection  it  was  the  custom  of  each  church 
to  have  an  “excursion”  on  a  steamer  down  river  to  some  point  on 
the  salt  water.  In  my  childhood  these  excursions  were  the  one  great 
event  in  the  summer.  The  whole  parish,  man,  woman  and  child, 
embarked  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  returned  at  about  six,  after 
an  exhausting  day  for  the  elders,  a  day  of  delight  for  the  children. 
Transportation  in  the  70's  was  by  means  of  a  huge  ship  with  three 
noble  decks  beside  the  luxurious  saloon  below  stairs.  It  was  called 
“The  Barge”  and  was  wholly  given  over  to  pleasure  seekers,  having 
no  motive  power  of  its  own,  neither  sail  nor  engine;  but  firmly 
fastened  to  its  side  by  big  cables  was  a  small  tug.  The  trip  was  neces¬ 
sarily  slow  for  the  barge  was  unwieldy  and  presented  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  dead  beetle  being  propelled  by  a  very  small 
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ant.  But  for  every  child  aboard  the  feature  of  the  voyage  was  the 
slightly  dangerous  and  wholly  interesting  passage  from  barge  to 
tug  and  from  tug  to  barge.  Two  faithful  men  of  the  parish  stood 
on  either  side  of  the  rails.  Poor  men.  Somebody  must  have  “spelled” 
them  at  intervals,  for  a  continuous  procession  of  children  climbed 
back  and  forth  all  day  long  from  barge  to  tug  and  from  tug  to 
barge,  assisted  by  the  kindly  hands  and  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
these  men,  for  there  was  always  the  chance  that  some  irresponsible 
child  might  fall  overboard  in  the  crossing.  1  wonder  that  the  hair 
of  those  men  didn’t  turn  white;  but  I  remember  the  unfailing  kind¬ 
ness  with  which  Mr.  Andrew  Sawyer  handed  me  and  the  rest  of 
the  children  from  one  boat  to  another  without  ever  once  suggest¬ 
ing  that  we  might  stay  one  side  or  the  other  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
time. 

As  years  went  by  the  popularity  of  the  excursions  became  less 
and  smaller  Sunday  Schools  were  content  to  go  on  the  tug  alone; 
now  the  tow-boat,  free  from  its  helpless  leviathan,  could  make  very 
good  time,  and  I  remember  trips  to  Eagle  Island,  away  down  in  the 
bay,  through  Fox  Island  Thoroughfare  to  North  Haven  and  other 
ports.  Where  is  the  agency  now  that  will  take  a  party  for  fifty  cents 
each  to  the  remoter  and  more  isolated  islands  of  the  bay?  Nowadays 
it  is  not  for  the  humble  Sunday  School  pupil  to  go  there  in  a  day 
and  return. 

The  Bar  Harbor  boats,  captained  by  those  princes  of  ship¬ 
masters,  the  men  of  the  Barbour  family,  made  round  trips  regu¬ 
larly  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  part  of  the  time  every  day,  to 
the  ports  large  and  small  on  Penobscot  bay  and  so  around  to  Bar 
Harbor,  and  as  time  went  on  one  of  these  small  steamers  could  be 
chartered  by  a  Sunday  School  which  desired  an  excursion.  During 
the  summer  of  1898  such  an  excursion  was  made  to  Camden,  but 
the  return  trip  was  delayed  till  dusk.  The  Penobscot,  you  remem¬ 
ber,  was  mined  and  Captain  Barbour  dared  not  take  the  risk  of 
setting  off  those  mines  which  had  some  identifying  mark  by  day¬ 
light,  so  he  took  an  entirely  new  route,  by  the  East  river,  between 
the  island  of  Verona  and  the  riverbank,  and  the  gay  party  thus 
avoided  danger  and  reached  the  Bangor  wharf  on  a  lovely,  warm, 
moonlight  night  at  midnight,  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  thrill.  When 
the  war  was  over  and  the  mines  were  to  be  officially  exploded  it  was 
found  that  none  of  them  would  go  off,  and  they  were  hauled  up 
with  no  fireworks  at  all. 
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This  summer  of  1898  was  spent  as  usual  at  home,  with  visits  from 
brothers  and  sister,  and  nephews;  our  three  nieces  and  their  brother 
who  lived  in  the  city  seldom  spent  the  night  with  us  but  came  often 
for  shorter  visits.  The  newest  nephew  was  Alice’s  eldest  son  who 
celebrated  his  second  birthday  with  his  grandmother  that  summer. 
One  time  he  came  to  me  with  a  feather  which  he  was  playing  with 
and  said,  “Awnt  a  hole  to  put  it  in.”  1  found  him  an  empty  spool 
which  proved  to  be  just  the  thing  and  he  played  happily  for  a  long 
time  putting  the  feather  into  the  hole  and  pulling  it  through  the 
spool. 

How  much  a  child  likes  an  impromptu  plaything  of  that  sort!  Is 
it  the  inventor’s  instinct,  struggling  to  do  something  new,  rather 
than  doing  the  obvious  by  putting  a  toy  to  its  intended  use? 

The  same  child  invented  a  new  correlative  for  the  English  lan- 
gauge,  “with-is,”  a  mate  to  without  and  it  was  very  decisive;  for  in¬ 
stance,  though  he  could  rarely  be  separated  from  his  mother,  one 
day  he  thought  he  could  ride  on  the  electric  cars  “without  mamma 
and  with-is  Aunt  Mary.” 

That  fall  Mary  returned  to  her  teaching  in  Bangor  high  school 
“with-is”  a  class  in  French.  The  continuous  growth  of  the  school 
had  demanded  another  teacher  of  that  language,  and  as  she  had 
taught  the  language  in  Bermuda  by  virtue  of  her  college  hang-over 
and  by  help  of  lessons  each  week  from  a  Frenchman  who  took 
pupils,  she  got  along,  “rather  more  or  less.”  When  she  left  college 
she  had  fully  intended  to  become  a  teacher  of  German,  but  things 
don’t  often  turn  out  just  as  planned  in  the  educational  world  or  in 
any  other  branch  of  human  activity,  so  she,  like  other  folks,  has  fre¬ 
quently  found  herself  in  the  act  of  trying  to  learn  how  to  do  what 
she  is  doing. 
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Chapter  XIV 


EUROPE 


f  (^J  HRISTMAS  OF  1900  FOUND  MOTHER  AND  ME  having  a 
XV  happy  time  in  Brunswick,  enjoying  once  again  the 
delightful  people  in  that  college  town  as  well  as  the  happy  home 
life  of  brother  and  sister-in-law  and  the  much  loved  children. 

As  I  was  reading  downstairs  in  the  library  one  December  after¬ 
noon,  I  heard  my  mother’s  clear  strong  voice  in  the  study  above  as 
she  said  to  my  brother  and  his  wife:  “1  want  Mary  to  go  to  Europe 
next  summer,  and  I  wish  you  two  would  plan  a  trip  and  take  her.” 

This  was  rather  startling  news  for  me,  but  it  seemed  not  disagree¬ 
able  to  Frank  and  Ella,  so  plans  were  made,  and  in  a  day  or  so  1 
was  let  into  the  secret,  which  also  suited  my  ideas  very  well;  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  summer  of  1901,  a  party  of  live  of  us,  the  other  two 
being  Professor  and  Mrs.  Moody  of  Brunswick,  discovered  Europe. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  among  a  group  of  travellers  there  is 
frequently  one  who  feels  sure  that  the  particular  scene  which  lie 
or  she  has  discovered  and  which  the  rest  have  not  seen  is  much 
more  interesting  and  valuable  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe?  A  lady 
of  that  sort  whom  we  had  met  on  the  steamer  several  times  crossed 
our  path.  So  pronounced  was  her  attitude  that  it  became  a  standard 
bit  of  humor  with  our  party  to  use  her  favorite  expression,  ”1 
should  think  my  trip  to  Europe  was  lo-o-st  if  1  hadn’t  seen  that.” 
In  exploring  Westminster  Abbey  Professor  Moody  happened  to 
see  the  grave  of  Thomas  Parr,  whose  claim  to  fame  rests  on  the  lact 
that  he  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  None  of  the  rest  of  us 
saw  that  grave,  but  if  any  among  us  became  oppressively  boastful 
about  something  which  the  othersliadn’t  observed  Professor  Moody 
would  silence  us  with  the  words,  “For  my  part  I  should  think 
my  trip  to  Europe  was  lo-o-st  if  I  hadn’t  seen  1  liomas  Parr  s 
grave.” 
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In  those  days  travellers  told  all  sorts  of  stories  about  conditions 
in  foreign  lands  and  especially  about  the  “extras”;  they  said  one 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  castors,  for  candles,  even  when 
we  had  used  but  one,  and  all  sorts  of  such  things.  Frank,  who  had 
made  a  short  trip  to  Europe  once  before,  smiled  good-humoredly 
and  said,  “Let’s  try  them.”  So  in  the  Lake  country  he  made  a  bar¬ 
gain  at  one  of  the  ancient  inns.  It  seemed  to  us  a  most  reasonable 
rate,  but  we  told  ourselves  there  would  be  at  least  a  third  more  for 
extras,  so  we  scanned  the  bill,  after  our  week  in  Ambleside,  with 
curiosity  and  apprehension.  To  our  surprise,  it  was  exactly  as  agreed 
upon  with  no  sign  of  an  extra.  Of  course  we  gave  a  few  shillings  as 
gratuities,  but  those  were  accepted  with  effusion  as  if  unexpected. 
“Another  lie  nailed,”  said  Frank,  and  after  that  we  expected  fair 
treatment  and  received  it. 

Many  English  people  were  pleasant  and  talkative  with  us  on  the 
trains,  instead  of  being  distant  and  forbidding  as  we  had  been 
taught  by  certain  voluble  travellers  to  expect.  One  man  gave  us  his 
card  and  told  us  that  he  was  one  of  a  firm  that  took  people  about 
to  unfrequented  places  in  motor  cars,  which  were  still  new  in  1901, 
and  that  if  we  would  drop  him  a  line  when  we  reached  London  he 
would  take  us  thus  to  the  Dickens  country.  We  adopted  his  sugges¬ 
tion  and  thereby  enjoyed  a  delightful  trip  to  Gad’s  Hill,  and  be¬ 
yond,  to  tiny  villages  and  ancient  churches.  1  remember  one  of  the 
latter  in  which  the  original  brasses  in  the  floor  of  the  aisles  had 
somehow  been  left  intact  by  Cromwell’s  army.  A  certain  countess 
in  hammered  brass  and  her  sixteen  children,  mostly  daughters,  in 
spite  of  being  trodden  under  foot  by  four  centuries  of  worshippers, 
were  still  recognizable  by  outline  though  their  features  had  been 
polished  off  in  the  process.  The  daughters  were  represented  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  the  mother,  awakening  the  idea  that  they 
must  have  been  midgets  —  or  the  mother  titanic. 

We  crossed  the  Channel,  and  saw  the  continent  mostly  from  pen¬ 
sions,  avoiding  large  hotels,  just  as  we  had  done  in  England.  This 
way  is  not  only  less  expensive  but,  in  my  experience,  far  more 
interesting. 

In  Switzerland  the  narrow  streets  of  Schafhausen  were  decorated 
in  honor  of  its  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  belonging  to  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  How  charming  they  looked!  The  hundreds  of 
short  ropes  of  flags  connecting  the  two  sides  of  the  streets  made  the 
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ANNALS  OF  A  HAPPY  FAMILY 

ancient  town  look  like  one  big  dwelling  occupied  by  the  same 
family. 

At  Geneva,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  went,  I  forget  where,  true 
to  my  profession,  I  stood  for  an  hour  on  the  bridge  at  the  source  of 
the  Rhone  and  thought  of  Caesar  and  his  legions,  tracing  their 
course  as  well  as  I  might,  with  the  memories  of  nearly  ten  years’ 
study  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  and  diligent  research  into  other 
peoples’  commentaries  thereon.  Every  five  minutes,  also,  1  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  really  saw  Mt.  Blanc.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
heat  in  the  lands  nearer  the  ocean  level,  and  the  result  was  that 
mountainous  piles  of  billowy  clouds  filled  the  sky,  most  of  them 
looking  as  though  they  might  be  snowy  peaks  but  invariably  show¬ 
ing  their  vaporish  nature  upon  continued  inspection.  At  all  events 
I  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  the  place  where  Mt.  Blanc  was  con¬ 
cealed,  as  well  as  upon  the  rushing  torrent  into  which  Caesar’s  le¬ 
gions  precipitated  so  many  Helvetians,  men  who  held  the  incon¬ 
venient  notion  that  they  preferred  to  govern  their  own  land. 

As  we  came  up  to  quarantine  in  New  York  harbor  we  learned  of 
the  assassination  of  PresidentMcKinley;  hastilyprinted  extras  were 
brought  aboard  telling  the  latest  news  —  more  hopeful  than  the 
occasion  warranted,  it  proved. 

Facing  homeward,  I  visited  Walter  and  Alice  on  the  way. 
Walter’s  son  Warren  was  a  charming  boy  of  eleven,  bright-eyed 
and  intelligent.  With  almost  Alpine  vigor,  the  New  Hampshire 
breezes  swept  the  hills  among  which  Alice  dwelt,  and,  as  the 
Shepards  elected  to  eat  their  meals  on  a  piazza  built  out  over  a 
very  respectable  hill  and  facing  Mt.  Kearsarge,  the  let  down  from 
Switzerland  was  not  severe. 
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Chapter  XV 


LIVING  ON 


(  i/oME  in  bangor  again ;  more  Caesar,  more  English 
XL/  t  and  Latin  papers  to  correct.  Did  the  too  constant 
diet  of  these  develop  nervous  dyspepsia?  Anyway  it  descended  upon 
me  with  great  severity.  My  name  for  it  was  dyspepsia  educationalis, 
as  reading  school  exercises  seemed  to  bring  it  on  more  savagely 
than  did  anything  else. 

A  half  year  off,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  spent  at  Alice’s  home, 
cured  me  at  least  partially.  One  of  my  nephews  asked  me  whether 
I  supposed  I  should  ever  be  able  to  digest  a  board  nail  again,  and 
I  could  not  truthfully  reply  in  the  affirmative.  In  fact  I  never  be¬ 
came  quite  as  peptic  as  that. 

This  sojourn  in  New  Hampshire  gave  me  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  Alice’s  second  son,  who  was  four  years  old  at  that 
time.  He  was  possessed  of  an  excellent  verbal  memory  and  knew 
the  rhymes  under  all  the  pictures  in  his  picture  books,  so  that  it 
was  hard  to  believe  that  he  couldn’t  read.  Indeed  he  would  have 
learned  to  read  without  the  smallest  trouble  to  himself  had  not 
such  knowledge  been  strictly  forbidden  by  his  parents.  Aunt  Mary, 
however,  used  to  say  over  to  him  some  ancient  stand-bys,  among 
them  “The  White  Old  Hen”  from  the  Young  Reader.  Soon  he  was 
able  to  repeat  the  most  of  it  himself.  One  day  while  his  mother 
was  sewing  and  he  quietly  playing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  out 
of  sight,  she  was  startled  to  hear  that  curly  little  four-year-old  with 
the  angelic  face  say:  “Methinks  I’ll  flatter  the  old  fool’s  vanity.” 

Had  she  not  recognized  the  speech  in  which  the  wily  Reynard  in 
Reverend  John  Pierpont’s  poem  plots  to  deceive  the  prudent  biddy, 
Dame  Partlett,  she  would  have  sent  for  the  doctor  at  once. 

In  February  I  was  back  at  school,  teaching  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 
English  literature  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
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For  twenty-nine  years  our  happy  family  was  without  a  break; 
moreover,  we  all  saw  each  other  every  year.  Mother  often  used  to 
say  that  she  had  fancied  when  her  children  were  little  they  might 
be  like  those  of  a  neighbor  in  Orrington,  Mrs.  Smith,  whose  five 
boys  and  three  girls  all  settled  comfortably  within  a  mile  of  their 
parents;  but  few  American  families  can  have  come  much  nearer 
that  happy  state  than  did  ours.  We  were  all  in  reasonably  good 
health,  able  to  do  our  work  in  the  world,  and  the  brothers,  at  least, 
did  much  public  service  as  well.  Arthur,  beside  serving  on  the 
School  Board,  was  first  chairman  of  the  Bangor  Red  Cross,  went 
to  Augusta  every  second  year  to  commend  the  hospital  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  always  passed  the  appropriation  he  recommended, 
and  served  the  community  in  many  other  ways  in  which  there  was 
considerable  hard  work  and  no  pay,  or  almost  none.  He  was  his 
father’s  own  son  in  the  fact  that  money  never  stuck  to  his  hands. 
He  used  sometimes  to  say,  with  a  quiet  smile,  “There  is  one  unfail¬ 
ing  remuneration  for  public  service  and  that  is  unfavorable  criti¬ 
cism;  frequently  I  have  found  it  the  only  remuneration.”  Soon 
after  he  began  to  practice  medicine  he  was  chosen  Deacon  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church,  and  held  the  office  more  than 
forty-five  years,  finding  time  amid  the  exacting  duties  of  a  surgeon’s 
life  to  give  his  counsel  upon  the  management  of  a  large  parish. 

Frank,  too,  served  on  the  School  Board  in  Brunswick,  inaugu¬ 
rating  a  system  of  teacher  apprenticeship  which  worked  perfectly 
and  —  wonder  of  wonders  —  cost  nothing.  He  was  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  schools,  beside  serving  the  Congregational 
Church  upon  many  different  committees  and  often  teaching  in  the 
Sunday  School.  Walter  was  active  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  New 
Church,  both  in  Boston  and  in  Fryeburg,  where  he  spent  much  of 
every  summer. 

Twenty-nine  years  of  happy  intercourse  without  a  break;  that  is 
perhaps  more  than  any  one  family  has  a  right  to  expect,  but  oh, 
how  greatly  we  en  joyed  it! 
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Chapter  XVI 


THE  BANGOR  FIRE 


(/  he  spring  of  1911  was  unusually  dry.  For  six 

V _ _  weeks  there  was  no  drenching  rain  and  very  few 

light  showers.  Sunday,  April  30,  was  warm  like  June;  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  toward  four  o’clock  the  heat  began  to  seem  oppressive,  and, 
noticing  a  cloud  of  smoke  toward  the  city,  I  leisurely  crossed  the 
field  to  a  neighbor's  house  to  ask  if  it  had  been  observed  there. 
Very  speedily  I  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  Bangor  was  on  fire 
and  the  flames  were  spreading  rapidly  toward  the  north.  The  fire 
was  doubtless  started  by  a  cigarette  carelessly  dropped  in  some 
shed  or  shelter  on  Exchange  Street,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kenduskeag 
Stream,  not  far  from  where  it  Hows  into  the  Penobscot  River;  but 
the  flames  did  not  spread  riverward  —  they  advanced  ever  more 
rapidly  through  the  business  section  and,  gaining  momentum  as 
they  went,  through  the  residential  part.  After  an  early  supper, 
probably  about  six  o’clock  I  walked  up  —  no  street  cars  were  run¬ 
ning  —  to  see  what  was  happening.  At  the  foot  of  Lincoln  Street  I 
stopped  to  see  the  tall  spire  of  the  old  First  Parish  Church  fall,  I 
can  still  seem  to  see  the  great  arc  that  the  spire  drew  against  the 
sky  as  it  very  slowly  and  with  solemn,  dignified  reluctance  came  to 
earth. 

Everywhere  that  evening  were  people  just  burnt  out,  or  with 
homes  in  the  path  of  the  flames,  trying  to  save  something.  I  con¬ 
tented  myself  with  a  very  casual  view  of  the  burning  section, 
thinking  that  I  should  do  most  good  by  keeping  out  of  the  way;  so 
I  went  to  Arthur’s  and  invited  him  and  Lettie  and  their  family  to 
come  down  to  our  house  with  all  their  chattels  and  take  refuge. 
This  offer  was  not  accepted,  for  though  the  fire  was  very  near, 
raging  at  the  foot  of  the  street  and  racing  up  Central  Street,  it  was 
racing  away  from  them.  To  be  sure  a  sudden  change  of  wind 
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would  have  brought  the  danger  very  dose,  yet,  fortunately,  that 
change  did  not  come,  and  they  were  perfectly  safe. 

I  stayed  long  enough  to  see  that  the  high  school  building  was 
completely  destroyed  and  then,  there  being  neither  lights  nor  cars, 
I  walked  home  in  darkness  to  which  the  still  burning  fire  added 
some  light,  waked  mother  who  had  peacefully  gone  to  bed  and  to 
sleep  and  reported  what  I  had  seen.  She  made  the  obvious  remark 
that  there  would  be  no  school  next  day  and  resumed  her  slumbers. 
Mother  didn’t  believe  in  getting  worked  up  over  something  you 
couldn't  help,  and  at  eighty-live  that  doctrine  saved  her  much 
worry. 

Sunday  night  had  been  lurid;  but  Monday  morning  was  ghastly. 
With  my  niece  Fannie,  eldest  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Leltie,  I 
walked  through  the  town.  Everywhere  were  ashes,  smoking  ruins 
and  even  flames.  I  marveled  as  I  saw  beside  the  road  a  little  pile  of 
brick  with  llames  playing  merrily  through  them.  Was  there  a 
broken  gas-pipe  beneath? 

Such  haggard,  hollow-eyed  people  as  we  met!  Few  of  them  could 
have  had  any  sleep  at  all;  the  fire-chief  had  completely  lost  his 
voice  and  was  driving  around  from  place  to  place,  giving  orders  in 
a  whisper.  Though  the  flames  were  quiescent  there  was  still  a 
chance  that  with  a  change  in  the  wind  they  might  burst  out  again. 

It  had  not  seemed  possible  that  our  granite  church  with  its  lovely 
stained  glass  windows  could  have  been  injured  by  the  flames.  Wdl 
stone  burn?  But  Fannie  and  I  found  that  it  had  crumbled  down  so 
that  only  a  few  courses  of  stone  were  left  and  as  for  the  windows 
we  could  pick  up  only  fragments  of  glass,  hardly  an  inch  square. 
The  half-timbered  Parish  House  next  door  was  gone,  too,  though 
we  afterward  learned  that  two  high  school  boys  had  stayed  on  the 
roof,  wetting  it  down  with  the  hose,  till  our  pastor,  Dr.  Moore,  had 
ordered  them  to  come  down,  and,  as  one  of  the  boys  afterward 
reported,  "save  the  two  most  precious  thatches  in  Bangor”  lor  the 
sparks  were  setting  fire  to  their  hair  before  they  descended.  Both 
boys  are  now  clergymen. 

We  picked  our  way  through  the  ash-strewn  streets,  meeting  al¬ 
ways  haggard,  hollow-eyed  people  till  we  came  to  the  high  school 
lot  where  we  found  little  but  smoking  embers.  But  the  principal, 
George  H.  Larrabee,  and  a  corps  of  helpers,  active,  handy  boys, 
had  rescued  a  wonderful  amount  of  material,  including  all  the 
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typewriters,  the  value  of  which,  so  Arthur  reckoned,  covered  the 
principal’s  salary  for  a  year. 

The  high  school  lot  in  1911  sloped  gradually  down  to  the 
Kenduskeag  Stream.  A  kind  neighbor  across  the  stream  on  the 
Court  Street  side  had  come  over  the  water  with  a  raft  or  boat  and 
carried  many  things  to  safety,  among  which  were  the  typewriters, 
many  pictures,  and  a  plaster  cast  of  Veroccio’s  David.  David  has  a 
bright  engaging  smile  and  as  the  boys  carried  him  down  to  the 
shore  they  suggested  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  swim  across,  but  he 
showed  no  initiative,  so  he  was  ferried  over,  and  passed  the  night 
in  an  open  shed  on  Court  Street.  Next  day  Mr.  Larrabee  went 
around  locating  the  things  which  had  so  hastily  been  disposed  of 
the  night  before,  and  he  told  me  that  the  most  encouraging  thing 
he  saw  in  that  gloomy,  grimy  city,  was  David,  smiling  brightly  at 
him  from  the  open  shed.  He  still  smiles  in  Bangor  high  school 
library. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  pride  to  those  who  lived  through 
the  fire  to  remember  how  courageously  Bangor  citizens  took  up  the 
task  of  carrying  on  even  before  definite  plans  for  rebuilding  were 
made.  First  of  all,  they  politely  refused  generous  offers  from  other 
cities  of  food,  clothing  or  money. 

A  Teachers’  meeting  was  held  Monday  afternoon  in  City  Hall, 
which  was  just  outside  the  western  limit  of  the  fire,  and  all  teachers 
were  asked  to  list  the  books  they  would  need  for  their  classes.  The 
orders  were  telegraphed  at  once  and  the  books  came  next  day. 

School  began  again  in  earnest  Thursday,  with  the  brand  new 
textbooks.  The  high  school  had  the  use  of  the  Palm  Street  build¬ 
ing,  a  grade  school  which  was  just  beyond  the  limit  of  the  fire’s 
path,  from  eight  o’clock  until  twelve,  when  the  rightful  occupants 
took  it.  Periods  were  shortened  to  thirty  minutes,  and  good  work 
was  done  in  the  days  of  our  sojourn.  The  seats  were  designed  for 
small  pupils,  so  those  tall  high  school  boys  who  were  seated  in  the 
back  of  the  room  formed  the  habit  of  standing  on  one  leg  and 
swinging  the  other  gracefully  over  the  back  of  the  seat  in  order  to 
get  into  it.  This  looked  to  me  indecorous  and  I  remonstrated,  but 
a  six-foot-plus  student  gave  me  a  demonstration  ot  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  entering  the  seat  any  other  way  and  I  yielded  the  point. 
After  that,  it  was  a  point  of  honor  with  all  boys,  tall  or  short,  never 
to  enter  one  of  those  back  seats  any  other  way.  A  vivid  picture  re- 
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mains  in  my  mind  of  a  row  of  boys’  legs  of  varying  length  perform¬ 
ing  their  half  circles  together  in  time  and  in  perfect  order  as  soon 
as  the  bell  struck. 

Another  picture  of  the  first  day  at  Palm  Street  is  of  still  another 
six-foot  youth,  who  came  to  school  in  uniform,  looking  rather 
jaded,  arid  carefully  set  his  gun  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The 
militia  had  been  called  out  for  night  duty  to  prevent  possible  theft 
and  he  came  to  school  that  morning  straight  from  patroling  the 
streets,  but  after  that  first  day  his  lethal  weapon  was  stored  else¬ 
where. 

Public  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  plans  for  rebuilding  the 
city.  Many  good  citizens  were  amused  beyond  measure  at  the  advice 
of  the  different  architects  about  rebuilding  the  city  to  make  it  more 
beautiful.  That  consideration  seemed  to  them  childish  and  much 
wit  was  called  forth  in  parody  of  the  suggestions.  It  seemed  to  some 
hard-headed  business  men  far  more  ridiculous  to  plant  lilacs,  for 
instance,  on  each  lot  and  call  the  street  Lilac  Road  than  to  call  a 
suburban  street  Skunk  Lane  because  it  was  frequented  by  foes  of 
the  henyards.  One  conservative  merchant  who  had  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  his  whole  life  on  the  same  corner,  professed  to  be  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  understand  that  his  establishment  would  still  be  on  the 
corner,  if  the  city  voted  to  widen  one  oi  the  abutting  streets. 

I  remember  while  riding  on  the  street  cars  to  have  heard  much 
eloquence  poured  forth  by  “sensible”  men  and  women  who  said, 
“Such  frills  would  do  very  well  for  a  big  city,  but  Bangor  would  not 
need  a  wider  street  for  a  hundred  years.” 

One  bugbear  threatened  but  didn’t  materialize,  unsanitary  and 
ill-smelling  stables  were  not  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Progress  comes  rapidly  sometimes  and  before  the  stable  keeper  in 
question  had  decided  where  to  locate  his  stables  he  decided  to 
build  a  garage  instead. 

In  less  than  ten  years  after  the  sensible  people  had  been  deriding 
the  idea  of  widened  streets  those  who  fought,  bled  and  almost  died 
to  have  them  thus  widened  heard  the  same  kind  ol  people  saying, 
“When  they  were  about  it  why  couldn't  they  have  made  these 
streets  four  or  five  feet  wider  to  prevent  these  traffic  jams?” 

The  schools  are  everybody’s  business,  so  naturally  almost  every¬ 
body  took  a  violent  interest  in  the  new  high  school  building. 
Arthur  was  chairman  of  the  School  Board  and  therefore  chairman 
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of  ilie  building  committee.  He  laid  it  down  as  his  principle  that 
he  would  not  consider  a  plan  that  provided  for  seating  fewer  than 
eight  hundred  pupils,  there  being  then  in  the  high  school  more 
than  six  hundred.  He  said  that  he  had  voted  additions  to  the  high 
school  building  every  two  years  for  the  past  ten  years  and  he  wanted 
a  building  that  would  be  large  enough  for  a  somewhat  longer  time. 

When  plans  were  finally  accepted  for  a  building  that  seated  eight 
hundred,  one  newspaper,  whose  owner  headed  the  fight  against 
such  extravagance,  came  out  with  a  fiery  appeal,  “Are  the  citizens 
of  Bangor  going  to  permit  Dr.  Robinson  to  foist  upon  them  a 
building  that  will  be  too  large  in  fifty  years?” 

But  in  five  years  extra  rows  of  seats  had  to  be  put  into  many 
rooms;  next,  both  the  nurses’  and  the  School  Agent’s  offices  had  to 
be  vacated  and  turned  into  class-rooms,  a  laboratory  had  to  be  cut 
in  two,  and  half  of  it  used  for  a  class-room,  and,  saddest  of  all,  the 
department  of  art,  where  beautiful  work  was  being  clone,  had  to  be 
discontinued.  In  spite  of  all  that,  in  ten  years  the  still  growing 
school  had  to  be  divided,  some  pupils  to  attend  a  forenoon  and 
some  an  afternoon  session.  The  newspaper  man  didn’t  live  to  see 
these  things  happen;  if  he  had  lived  he  would  probably  have  put 
in  his  paper,  “Why  didn’t  the  school  board  have  foresight  enough 
to  plan  for  this  growth  and  build  a  larger  building?” 

How  delightful  the  new  building  was  when  we  first  occupied  it. 
There  was  room  enough  for  everything  and  everybody;  we  did  not 
have  to  make  haste  to  leave  the  instant  school  was  done  for  fear  of 
trespassing  on  some  one  else’s  time. 


no 


Chapter  XVII 


WARTIME 


p  /  he  world  seemed  to  be  movino  on  very  pleasantly 
in  1914;  to  be  sure  there  was  much  complaint 
about  the  high  cost  of  living,  still  work  was  abundant  and  wages 
high  enough,  at  least,  so  that  the  automobile  factories  could  not 
turn  out  their  machines  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  their  orders, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  out  of  an  apparently  clear  sky,  the  papers 
contained  the  news  that  unless  certain  impossible  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  Germany  was  going  to  declare  war  in  three  days.  How 
strange,  how  incredible  it  seemedl  It  could  not  be  true;  not  even 
the  erratic  German  emperor,  who  had  always  been  suspected,  in 
some  quarters,  of  being  high-handed  and  very  conceited,  would 
dare  to  do  such  a  wicked  thing  as  that,  lie  must  be  merely  bluffing! 

But  August  1,  1914  came;  the  Kaiser  did  declare  war  and  Ger¬ 
man  troops  invaded  Belgium.  Still  it  seemed  to  us  in  America 
unreal,  and  merely  play-acting.  August  3,  England  also  declared 
war,  and  the  German  steamer  Kronprinzessin  Cecil ie  with  ftll,- 
000,000  in  gold  on  board  abandoned  her  course  and  went  to  Bar 
Harbor  for  safety,  fearing  to  be  captured  by  English  warships. 
What  a  huge  joke  this  seemed  at  first!  A  shipload  of  gold  not  safe 
on  the  high  sea  for  fear  of  being  captured  by  warships  of  a  civilized 
nation!  Of  course  we  had  read  about  such  things  in  history  books, 
but  that  was  in  earlier  times  when  people  actually  went  to  war 
with  each  other.  Still  there  was  the  Kronprinzessin  Ceciiie  in 
United  States  waters,  plainly  to  be  seen  by  all  dwellers  on  that 
part  of  the  Maine  coast  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  tourists. 

Soon,  too  soon,  other  news  came  to  us  of  ghastly  battles  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  in  France,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  interesting  and 
exciting  news  of  less  tragic  significance  concerning  the  American 
tourists  who  had  been  caught  abroad.  Letters  of  credit  were  of  no 
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use;  money  could  not  be  obtained  except  by  friendship  or  by 
courtesy.  Trains  were  cancelled;  hotels  were  without  service,  and 
worst  of  all  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  get  back  home.  Steamers 
returned  with  their  steerage  overflowing  with  prosperous  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  had  been  only  too  glad  to  pay  first  class  prices  for  third 
or  fourth  class  accommodations. 

Worst  of  all  for  our  happy  family,  and  for  many  and  many 
another,  equally  happy  and  equally  anxious,  after  three  years  t lie 
United  States  entered  the  war  and  young  men  began  to  enlist. 
Walter's  son  Warren  was  already  a  member  of  a  Massachusetts 
company  writh  which  he  had  served  a  few  months  on  the  Mexican 
border,  in  the  campaign  of  “watchful  waiting"  according  lo  the 
orders  of  President  Wilson,  wise  orders  we  now  are  very  sure. 
Arthur’s  son  Harry  who  entered  the  Medical  Corps  was  stationed 
in  four  different  training  camps  in  hardly  more  than  four  months. 
He  must  have  had  a  strong  moral  influence  over  his  men,  for 
when  at  one  time  he  rebuked  a  squad  which  had  gone  out  with 
spades  for  practice  in  trenching,  because  the  spades  brought  back 
were  never  quite  so  many  as  those  carried  out,  the  next  time  two 
more  came  back  than  had  been  issued.  Only  a  very  credulous  offi¬ 
cer  would  have  believed  that  they  were  the  same  spades  which 
had  been  mislaid  the  day  before  —  besides  one  of  them  was  a  coal 
shovel.  In  one  of  Harry’s  stations,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  rea¬ 
sonably  permanent,  his  wife  joined  him  with  a  few  articles  of 
furniture  suitable  for  transient  housekeeping.  He  was  transferred 
to  another  post  four  days  after  her  arrival. 

Arthur  Robinson,  Frank’s  son,  drilled  recruits  in  Portland 
Harbor  and  other  stations,  recruits  mostly  from  Chicago,  with 
names  containing  all  the  consonants  popular  in  Eastern  Europe. 
So  skilful  was  he  in  instructing  these  men  and  winning  their  good 
will  that  he  had  the  great  mortification  of  seeing  his  company 
twice  or  three  times  sent  across  to  join  the  expeditionary  forces, 
while  to  him  was  assigned  the  useful  but  not  spectacular  duty  of 
training  another  group. 

John  Shepard  Junior,  though  ordy  a  high  school  boy  of  fifteen, 
volunteered  and  owing  to  his  nearly  seventy-four  inches,  was 
taken  into  a  machine  gun  company  which  drilled  and  drilled  and 
went  into  camp  in  vacations  in  preparation  for  what  might 
happen. 
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The  first  summer  of  1914  the  war  seemed  so  unbelievable —  as 
it  does  now  —  that  we  expected  every  newspaper  to  bring-  word  of 
its  close.  I  remember  that  when  we  read  that  General  Roberts  said, 
perhaps  in  September,  “1  don’t  know  when  it  will  finish  but  1  know 
when  it  will  begin;  it  will  begin  next  spring,”  the  thought  was 
appalling.  Was  it  possible  that  the  wicked  war  was  going  to  last 
through  the  winter? 

We  knit  and  knit  and  knit.  Our  friend  Mrs.  Hamilton  knit  two 
hundred  pairs  of  stockings,  and  forty  sweaters  to  say  nothing  of 
helmets,  wristers,  bands,  etc.  Many  people  gave  one  or  more  days 
each  week  to  making  bandages;  others  directed  the  activities  by 
taking  positions  in  the  Red  Cross  and  other  organizations.  Several 
of  my  college  classmates  went  across  and  worked  in  various  units. 
I  simply  longed  to  go  myself  but  my  duty  seemed  clear  to  stay  at 
home,  besides  there  was  only  one  capacity  in  which  I  felt  1  could 
serve;  an  article  from  one  of  the  units  of  workers  read,  “Don’t 
send  us  any  more  women  of  remarkable  administrative  ability; 
send  us  some  plain  fools  who  can  wash  dishes.”  Washing  dishes 
has  always  been  one  of  my  strong  points. 

The  government  sent  demonstrators  around  to  teach  us  how 
to  cook  more  simply  and  to  conserve  food.  A  session  of  school 
was  given  up  to  such  instruction.  Many  of  the  demonstrators  were 
extremely  skilful,  both  with  hands  and  voice;  they  could  prepare 
vegetables,  pack  jars,  and  at  the  same  time  describe  the  process,  so 
that  afterward  you  could  actually  do  it  yourself. 

Then  the  letters  that  came  home  from  those  who  had  gone 
abroad  1  One  blessed  evening  in  midsummer  when  Walter  and 
Florence  were  with  us,  three  letters  came  at  once  from  the  battle¬ 
fields,  two  from  Warren  and  one  to  mother  from  Harry.  Then 
Arthur  and  Lettie  came  down  in  the  evening  with  three  more  from 
Harry.  Walter  opened  the  Bible  and  read  us  a  psalm  before  they 
left,  which  struck  just  the  right  spot. 

Yet  there  was  always  the  awful  thought,  “They  were  all  right 
when  they  wrote  this,  but  what  of  them  now?” 

The  Smith  College  unit  which  went  abroad  to  help  the  devas¬ 
tated  regions  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  work  for  a  time  when  the 
Germans  made  their  last  drive  toward  Paris  and  the  unhappy  vil¬ 
lages  were  again  devastated.  I  read  in  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quar¬ 
terly  that  one  member  of  the  unit,  seeing  the  rows  of  wounded  on 
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the  platform  of  a  railway  station  (was  it  Chateau  Thierry?)  await¬ 
ing  transportation,  wondered  why  they  had  been  bandaged  with 
black  cloth,  but  when  she  came  nearer  she  saw  that  the  blackness 
was  made  by  the  flies  which  had  settled  on  the  bandages.  Harry 
told  me,  two  years  afterward,  that  he  was  one  of  those  lying  on  that 
platform,  not  wounded  but  gassed,  and  that  some  one  gave  him  a 
drink;  though  he  was  not  able  to  speak  he  was  able  to  recognize  that 
she  wore  Smith  College  insignia  which  was  familiar  to  a  man  whose 
three  sisters  as  well  as  his  aunt  were  Smith  college  women. 

The  armistice  came,  but  not  till  it  seemed  to  us  all  that  the  war 
might  go  on  for  generations  —  like  the  Hundred  Years  War.  We 
learned  later  that  the  Signal  Corps  of  which  Robinson  Shepard 
was  a  member  had  the  strange  experience  of  seeing  it  before  they 
heard  news  of  it.  This  was  at  Pont  a  Mouson;  from  the  top  of  the 
isolated  hill,  way  up  front  where  they  were  stationed,  they  sud¬ 
denly  saw  lights  everywhere,  instead  of  the  enforced  darkness  of 
previous  weeks.  They  knew  what  it  meant. 

That  morning  of  November  11,  1918,  1  went  to  school,  as  usual, 
and  Mr.  Eaton  our  principal  said  to  me,  “This  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  day  since  the  first  Christmas;  it  wouldn’t  be  right  to  have  school 
today.”  I  agreed  with  him.  In  fact  the  no  school  signals  were  al¬ 
ready  blowing.  An  impromptu  parade  was  formed.  Though  con¬ 
scious  of  being  a  staid,  old  maidish  person,  past  fifty,  I  simply  had 
to  do  something,  so  with  the  rest  of  the  teachers,  and  the  rest  of 
Bangor,  I  entered  the  procession  and  marched  through  the  town. 
Five  years  before  I  should  have  supposed  that  nothing  on  earth 
would  have  led  me  thus  to  forget  my  dignity.  Seventeen  years 
afterward  pupils  rocked  with  glee  when  I  told  them  the  names 
of  the  three  teachers  who  walked  in  line  with  me;  those  chil¬ 
dren  knew  nothing  about  the  great  war;  they  hadn’t  been  born 
in  1918. 

After  too  long  a  wait,  still  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  word  came 
of  the  safety  of  Harry  and  of  Robinson  Shepard,  but  no  word 
from  Warren.  His  parents  waited,  we  all  waited,  expecting  every 
day  the  joyful  tidings;  but  alas  very  suddenly  came  the  sad  tidings 
that  he  had  been  killed  in  action  only  nine  days  before  the 
armistice. 

Bright,  keen,  lively,  quick  and  skilful  in  all  his  movements, 
Warren  seemed  formed  for  happiness  and  useful  living.  His  father 
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and  mother  and  his  lovely  young  wife  bore  their  suffering  bravely, 
upheld  by  faith  and  by  pride,  yet  the  human  loss  remained. 

“Immortal?  Who  could  doubt  it? 

But  immortal  away  from  me.” 

A  gateway  to  Bowdoin  College  campus  was  erected  to  Warren’s 
memory  by  his  wife. 

Even  after  the  armistice  there  was  much  tedium  for  the  soldiers, 
interminable,  it  seemed,  waiting  for  their  permission  to  go  home. 
They  had  to  stand  for  hours  in  the  rain  waiting  to  be  reviewed  by 
a  general  who  was  six  hours  late.  Influenza  struck  some  camps 
and  cut  down  many  men  whom  bombs  and  poisonous  gases  had 
spared,  but  at  last  the  red  tape  was  unwound  and  the  boys  who 
were  left  came  safely  home  again.  Unlike  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War,  whose  dearest  pleasure  it  was  to  fight  their  battles  o’er  again, 
these  young  men  did  not  wish  to  talk  about  the  war.  Now  and 
then  a  wife  or  a  mother  would  overhear  a  story  or  two  if  she  sat 
in  the  next  room  while  two  friends  were  talking,  but  the  experi¬ 
ences  were  too  horrible  to  put  into  words  for  the  entertainment  of 
civilians,  and  when  finally  a  few  books  did  come  out  like,  “All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front”  one  could  see  why. 
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Chapter  XVIII 


LATER  INTERESTS 


/  /  n  the  early  spring  of  1919  as  I  was  meditating  over 
changed  conditions  in  all  things,  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  there  was  no  woman  in  our  large  high  schools  who 
had  authority  over  the  questions  of  social  conduct  which  constantly 
arose.  Then,  as  if  written  in  large  letters  across  my  brain  —  I  could 
almost  see  the  slope  of  the  letters  —  came  the  words,  “But  there 
ought  to  be.”  The  thing  seemed  so  new,  and  yet  so  important  that 
I  wondered  whether  I  was  quite  sane,  or  whether  something  really 
valuable  had  come  to  me.  I  talked  the  idea  over  with  Arthur  who 
listened  in  his  discriminating  way  and  then  replied,  after  consid¬ 
eration,  “That  is  a  very  good  idea,  Mary,  you  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it." 

So  I  was  encouraged  to  present  the  matter  to  Mr.  Hal  Eaton,  the 
principal,  who  was  equally  impressed,  and  soon  afterward  to  Mr. 
Wormwood,  the  superintendent,  who  said,  “Every  little  academy 
of  one  to  two  hundred  students  has  its  preceptress;  public  high 
schools  have  nothing  of  the  sort."  So  I  was  chosen  to  be  dean,  and 
my  official  work  was  to  begin  the  next  fall.  But  when  a  situation  is 
engaging  the  thought  of  a  good  many  people  at  the  same  time,  the 
same  solution  occurs  to  many  different  people;  accordingly,  in 
April  of  the  same  year  the  deans  of  several  women’s  colleges,  in¬ 
cluding,  perhaps,  the  deans  of  women  in  some  co-educational  col¬ 
leges,  sent  requests  for  state  meetings  of  women  teachers  who  were 
interested  in  present-day  social  problems  as  affecting  young  people 
in  schools.  From  Bates  College  came  an  invitation  for  a  conference 
of  Maine  teachers,  and  I  was  duly  sent  over  to  attend  it. 

Now  imagine  a  woman  past  fifty  who  has  always  lived  a  very 
quiet  and  restricted  life,  who  has  never  been  interested  in  dress. 
Of  course  such  a  person  has  the  right  to  expect  of  herself  that  she 
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will  be  in  the  back  row  of  the  conservatives.  To  her  great  surprise 
she  found  herself  in  the  front  row  of  the  radicals!  She  has  never 
been  talented  in  the  line  of  holding  her  tongue  when  an  idea 
squirms  within  her  brain,  so  it  is  her  invariable  custom  to  go 
away  from  such  meetings  feeling  she  has  displayed  her  folly  by 
hasty  speech.  And  if  sometimes  her  hasty  words  are  quoted  to  her 
with  approval  by  some  severe  looking  listener,  a  year  or  two  after¬ 
wards,  she  considers  it  next  door  to  a  miracle. 

A  very  good  beginning  in  working  together  for  the  things  that 
count  was  made  at  that  conference,  and  such  meetings  have  been 
held  annually  ever  since,  at  first  alternately  at  high  school  and 
college,  later  as  a  regular  department  of  the  Maine  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation.  They  have  always  been  interesting  and  valuable. 

Saturday,  June  28,  1919,  the  bells  of  Bangor  rang  a  half  hour  at 
noon  to  mark  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  On  July  1  Arthur 
and  Walter  started  for  Europe.  Walter  had  a  commission  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  visit  and  examine  the  cemeteries  for 
the  Massachusetts  dead  in  the  World  War.  Arthur  held  a  similar 
commission  from  the  Governor  of  Maine.  My  recollection  is  that 
neither  had  any  salary,  but  each  was  required  by  his  commission  to 
visit  all  the  cemeteries  where  American  soldiers  were  buried,  and 
they  performed  the  task  with  the  utmost  thoroughness. 

Each  brother  had  to  have  a  passport,  of  course,  but  no  official 
birth  certificate  being  available  Clement  furnished  the  correct 
form  and  mother  signed  it,  a  very  simple  and  easy  expedient, 
though  not  every  man  of  sixty-nine  or  sixty-live  is  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  mother  living  who  can  vouch  for  his  birthday. 

The  brothers  reached  Paris  the  day  of  the  first  great  peace  pro¬ 
cession  and  celebration,  Bastile  Day,  July  14.  Paris  was  completely 
full  to  its  sidewalks,  but  as  the  two  men  looked  ruefully  at  each 
other,  a  bystander  said  to  them,  “Some  one  is  just  vacating  a  room 
in  that  little  hotel,  the  Tronchet,”  and  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  place.  The  ancient  hostelry  has  been  many  times  since 
the  Paris  headquarters  of  one  or  another  of  the  family. 

For  many  weeks  Walter’s  son  Warren  had  been  stationed  at  a 
little  village  in  Eastern  France  called  Rouvre  la  Chetive,  Warren 
was  in  a  military  sense  in  command  of  the  village,  and  must  have 
known  all  or  nearly  all  its  citizens,  but  especially  the  household  of 
the  schoolmaster  Monsieur  Gombert,  in  whose  family  he  was  quar- 
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tered.  Walter  and  Arthur  stayed  in  that  town  several  days  and 
they,  too,  became  acquainted  with  all  its  inhabitants.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  schoolmaster  was  married  during  their  visit  and  they  saw 
all  the  wedding  ceremonies,  which  seemed  to  consist  chiefly  of 
three  days  of  almost  uninterrupted  dancing  and  eating,  with  a 
minimum  of  sleeping. 

Robinson  Shepard  was  with  his  uncles  part  of  the  time,  and 
saved  them  much  delay  by  his  unerring  instinct  for  getting  to  the 
place  he  aimed  for.  His  Grandmother  Shepard  once  told  me  this 
story  about  her  great-grandmother.  It  was  in  the  days  of  Indian 
fighting.  The  Indians  raided  the  village  where  this  ancestor  lived 
and  carried  her  off  with  her  week-old  baby  and  her  nurse,  who 
was  of  course  merely  an  elderly  neighbor.  The  Indians  took  them 
rapidly  from  northern  Vermont  to  Canada,  but  the  young  woman 
kept  her  senses  alert.  The  three  captives  stayed  two  or  three  weeks 
in  the  Indian  village  till  the  warriors  went  off  on  another  ex¬ 
pedition.  Then  the  young  mother,  baby  in  arms,  started  back,  leav¬ 
ing  secretly,  by  night,  with  the  nurse.  They  travelled  as  far  as  they 
could,  living  on  berries,  roots  and  leaves,  and  when  they  had 
walked  a  little  more  than  a  week  the  older  woman  said  she  could 
go  no  further  and  lay  down  to  die.  The  young  mother  said  she 
thought  she  could  walk  with  the  baby  a  half  hour  longer,  and 
went  on.  In  less  than  a  half  hour  she  saw  some  men  working  in  a 
field  across  a  stream.  She  called  to  them  and,  behold,  they  were 
men  of  her  own  villagel  She  had  gone  directly  back  there. 

When  I  see  Robinson  reach  places  by  the  shortest  way,  whether 
he  has  ever  been  there  before  or  not,  I  know  that  a  double  portion 
of  that  great-great-great-grandmother’s  spirit  has  fallen  upon  him. 

The  year  1921  brought  me  an  invitation  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of 
Deans  of  Women  in  Atlantic  City;  a  group  of  high  school  advisers 
of  girls  were  desiring  to  form  an  association  which  should  be  a 
branch  of  the  larger  group.  The  meeting  was  most  interesting.  1 
discovered  that  there  had  been  a  few  deans  of  girls  in  high  school 
before  I  invented  the  position,  not  knowing  that  the  idea  had  ever 
occurred  to  anyone  else.  It  finally  turned  out  that  the  first  one  in 
the  country  was  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Later  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young 
had  established  such  appointments  in  Chicago  and,  thinking  on 
the  same  line  on  which  I  was  to  think  quite  independently,  she  had 
said,  “In  a  coeducational  school  whoever  is  dean  of  girls  will 
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surely  be  dean  of  boys  too.”  Therefore  she  had  called  such  teach¬ 
ers  simply  deans.  The  idea  had  spread  rapidly,  and  by  this  time 
there  were  a  good  many  high  school  deans  all  over  the  United 
States. 

To  my  surprise,  at  the  meeting  which  1  addressed,  my  brief 
speech  was  greeted  with  several  bursts  of  laughter.  Comments 
upon  current  fashions  that  I  had  written  in  perfect  seriousness 
without  the  least  idea  of  being  humorous  caused  a  humorous  re¬ 
action  among  my  audience.  There  were  a  few  youngish  men  there, 
teachers  I  supposed,  who  took  notes;  I  was  vaguely  surprised,  but 
supposed  it  was  all  right.  How  was  I  to  know  that  they  were  re¬ 
porters?  A  reporter  to  Miss  Way  back  was  a  pleasant  girl  or  boy 
who  a  few  years  before  had  been  her  pupil,  and  who  came  to  ask  if 
she  would  tell  the  school  news  so  it  could  go  into  the  paper  just 
right. 

The  department  of  high  school  deans  was  formally  organized 
and  I,  too  inexperienced  to  decline,  was  duly  elected  first 
chairman. 

When  I  came  home,  in  answer  to  pleasant  inquiries  from  be¬ 
loved  colleagues  I  could  only  say,  “They  treated  me  like  their  dear 
old  auntie,  just  as  you  do,  and  likewise  laughed  in  the  wrong 
places.”  But  in  a  day  or  two  I  became  aware  that  something  was 
being  passed  around  among  my  colleagues  which  was  causing 
amusement  —  not  unmixed,  perhaps  with  consternation.  It  was 
the  New  York  reporters’  account  of  what  I  had  said.  How  times 
have  changed!  All  I  can  remember  now  is  that  on  the  dress  ques¬ 
tion  which  was  agitating  people  terribly  then,  I  had  said,  ‘‘If  we 
can  keep  our  girls  decently  covered  from  their  knees  to  their 
shoulder  blades  that  is  all  we  need  expect.”  ft  is  difficult  for  us  now 
to  realize  the  wave  of  disapproval  which  swept  over  the  country 
when  skirts  were  growing  shorter,  and  when  hair  was  being 
bobbed.  Many  times  afterward  I  was  asked  to  speak  before  soci¬ 
eties,  like  women’s  clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc.  I  could 
sometimes  feel  the  shudder  that  went  around  when  I  said  that  I 
considered  the  loose  knee-length  dresses  ideal  for  girls;  then  I  al¬ 
ways  repeated  it  and  illustrated  my  position  by  mother’s  stories 
about  the  corsetted  girls  of  her  day.  This  atmosphere  of  disap¬ 
proval  vanished  in  two  or  three  years  and  was  followed  by  a  time 
when  people  were  saying,  ‘‘Of  course  these  sensible  dresses  will 
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never  go  out  of  fashion.  Women  will  never  again  wear  long,  close- 
fitting  dresses.”  I  was  never  optimistic  enough  to  agree  with  that 
judgment. 

Bobbed  hair  was  preceded  by  a  fashion  of  hair  dressing  which 
was  so  very  complicated  one  could  only  wonder  how  any  girl  found 
the  time  thus  to  coif  herself.  The  general  effect  was  that  of  an  in¬ 
tricate  and  artistic  bird’s  nest  entirely  surrounded  by  an  orna¬ 
mental  enclosure  similar  to  a  low,  rolling  grassy  barrier,  except 
that  for  grass  was  substituted  smooth  tresses.  The  difficulty  was 
to  get  that  enclosure  perfectly  even;  the  fence  was  likely  to  be 
broken  down  in  places,  where  a  stray  rat  had  not  quite  done  its 
duty.  But  some  girls  managed  to  get  a  wonderful  enclosure  with¬ 
out  even  one  rat  to  bolster  it  up.  Then,  almost  in  a  single  night, 
the  bird’s  nests  vanished  and  bobbed  hair  was  with  11s.  Having 
myself  worn  my  hair  short  during  part  of  my  high  school  days,  I 
was  perfectly  aware  from  the  knowledge  that  comes  by  experience 
that  there  was  nothing  either  right  or  wrong  in  it;  so  that  when  a 
venerable  clergyman  once  asked  me  what  position  I  took  with  the 
high  school  girls  upon  bobbed  hair,  somewhat  to  his  surprise  I 
replied  that  I  took  no  position  at  all,  for  no  moral  issue  was 
involved. 

The  fiercest  disapproval  of  bobbed  hair  that  ever  came  to  my 
notice  was  that  of  a  superintendent  of  nurses,  who  told  me  that 
she  would  not  admit  to  her  training  school  any  girl  with  short 
hair.  “I  refuse  to  give  them  an  examination,”  she  said.  ”1  simply 
say,  ‘You  may  come  again  when  your  hair  has  grown.’  ”  She  seemed 
quite  pleased  with  herself. 

At  first  the  general  public  were  inclined  to  think  that  a  dean 
was  a  sort  of  super-policeman  whose  whole  duty  was  to  make  rules 
and  then  to  ferret  out  offenders,  but  that  attitude  soon  passed. 
The  best  definition  of  the  dean’s  work  was  that  given  by  Ella 
Flagg  Young:  “Be  sure  that  every  pupil  in  your  school  knows  that 
she  or  he  has  a  friend  in  you.” 

Before  it  became  time  to  preside  at  the  Deans’  Convention  in 
Chicago,  I  received  an  invitation  to  speak  on  the  work  of  a  dean 
before  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  House.  Now  J  had  been  brought  up  on  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  After  Dickens  he  was  my  mother’s  favorite 
author,  and  whoever  had  read  much  of  Holmes  had  heard  often  of 
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the  gilded  dome  of  the  State  House  in  Boston.  In  college  I  used 
sometimes  mildly  to  chaff  a  Boston  girl  about  living  under  the 
shadow  of  the  gilded  dome  and  she,  who  lived  in  Chelsea,  used  to 
chaff  back  about  my  expansive  notion  of  the  extent  of  that  shadow. 
The  room  in  which  1  was  destined  to  speak  proved  to  be  a  circular 
apartment  which  must  have  been  either  actually  in  the  dome  or 
directly  under  it.  The  situation  seemed  to  me  as  wild  and  unreal 
as  to  have  spoken  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London.  However, 
1  made  the  speech,  such  as  it  was,  with  no  visible  effect  upon  the 
dome  and  only  a  pleasant  one  upon  myself. 

In  February,  1922,  came  my  trip  to  Chicago  as  chairman  of  the 
new  section  of  High  School  Deans.  Our  meetings  were  held  in 
Hotel  Blackstone.  Now  this  meeting  and  that  of  the  previous  year 
in  Atlantic  City  were  the  first  I  had  attended  in  a  large  hotel  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  the  last  being  a  very  large  educational  con¬ 
vention  in  Bar  Harbor  in  the  early  eighties,  and  I  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  improvement  in  American  manners,  as  far  as  hotel 
folks  were  concerned.  At  that  earlier  time,  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  hotel  attended  to  our  wants  with  superciliousness  both  of  act 
and  manner.  It  seemed  as  though  they  really  enjoyed  being  dis¬ 
obliging.  One  of  my  friends  heard  also  one  of  the  other  guests  of 
the  hotel  say  scornfully,  “These  people  haven’t  any  money,  you 
know.”  So  I  steeled  myself,  on  going  to  the  Hotel  Blackstone,  to 
the  thought  of  being  shown  my  inferiority  early  and  often.  But  in 
1922,  “What  can  we  do  to  help  carry  out  your  plans?”  was  appar¬ 
ently  the  whole  thought  of  every  hotel  employee. 

Reporters  were  at  this  meeting,  too,  but  Miss  Wayback  by  this 
time  could  tell  them  from  high  school  principals,  so  she  made  a 
brief  speech  to  them  when  she  saw  their  pencils  poised,  telling 
them  that  we  were  neither  ogres  nor  sleuths,  but  simply  friends  of 
young  people,  and  crying  mercy  of  the  fourth  estate  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  jokes.  The  reporters  responded  nobly  and  reported 
our  meetings  without  smarty  jokes  —  unless  you  call  this  one,  which 
a  former  pupil  of  mine,  married  in  Chicago,  sent  me  afterward. 
There  had  been  an  explosion  of  some  extent  near  the  city  while 
our  convention  was  in  progress.  “Explosion,  no!”  wrote  this  re¬ 
porter.  “It  was  merely  great-grandmother  turning  in  her  grave 
when  she  heard  Mary  Robinson  of  Bangor,  Maine,  saying  that 
girls  of  the  present  day  are  no  worse  than  their  forbears.” 
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The  deanship  was  a  very  interesting  experience,  and  I  trust  not 
useless.  Parents  highly  approved  of  the  office  and  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  extent,  always  cheerfully.  But  as  my  sixtieth  birthday 
approached  I  decided  that  a  younger  person  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  office.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  discussing  my  suc¬ 
cessor  said,  “She  should  not  be  younger  than  thirty-five,  I  suppose,” 
but  I  replied,  “She  should  not  be  older  than  twenty-six,”  and  sure 
enough,  we  found  a  charming  and  beautiful  girl  with  just  the 
right  temperament  and  attitude  who  was  on  the  under  side  of 
twenty-six.  I  went  back  to  plain  teaching  for  seven  years  longer. 

After  his  first  exploratory  visit  to  Europe  in  1919,  Walter  made 
two  other  trips  in  the  interest  of  a  memorial  to  the  Massachusetts 
dead  in  the  World  War.  He  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  plot  of 
ground  in  San  Mihiel,  a  place  already  somewhat  famous  in  his¬ 
tory,  for  a  not  exorbitant  sum,  —  though  the  land  was  owned  by 
thirty-two  different  people,  some  of  whom  lived  in  Northern 
Africa,  —  and  visited  the  spot  with  both  Henry  Bacon,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  Daniel  Chester  French,  the  sculptor,  who  drew  plans  for 
a  wonderful  monument,  but  the  plans  were  held  up  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislature  and  the  place  is  still  unoccupied,  a  little  neg¬ 
lected  bit  of  Massachusetts  in  France. 

This  memorial  became  the  chief  interest  of  Walter’s  life;  but 
our  dear  brother’s  health  was  failing  and  he  died  on  January  1, 
1925.  Two  days  before  he  died  I  took  a  telephone  message  from 
some  Massachusetts  official  who  wished  to  have  a  committee  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  the  Memorial,  but  Walter  was  beyond  even 
that  interest  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  erection  of  the  memorial 
is  still  side-tracked. 
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Chapter  XIX 


MARY  SEES  EUROPE  AGAIN 


(  I  n  the  summer  of  1926  without  much  difficulty  I 
C_X  persuaded  John  Shepard,  Jr.,  to  accompany  me  to 
Europe,  he  to  make  all  the  plans  and  lead  me  about.  A  good  time 
was  had.  John,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  nearly  seventy-four  inches 
tall,  while  I  am  the  least  of  my  family  both  in  height  and  avoirdu¬ 
pois.  He,  however,  let  me  take  hold  of  his  hand  as  l  trotted  beside 
him,  and  we  got  on  famously.  When  his  mother  was  a  little  giil 
she  had  a  certain  ritual  which  site  wished  to  be  performed  every 
evening,  and  she  finally  condensed  her  minute  directions  into 
the  words,  “Now,  mother,  do  all  those  things.”  It  has  proved  a 
very  convenient  formula  for  those  initiated,  so  John  and  1  did 
“all  those  things”  in  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  when  you  travel  in  a  foreign 
country  of  which  you  do  not  know  the  language  is  the  capacity 
you  develop  at  times  of  understanding  speeches  in  words  of  which 
you  don’t  know  the  meaning.  Once  in  Italy  John  and  1  wandered 
through  a  church  alone,  nobody  showing  any  interest  in  us,  but 
just  as  we  were  going  out  lie  dropped  a  rather  large  silver  coin  into 
the  poor  box.  It  fell  with  a  loud  plunk.  As  if  by  magic  a  priest 
appeared,  all  smiles,  and  absolutely  insisted  on  showing  us  over 
the  church  properly.  Now  my  Italian  was  limited  to  Si  and  Non, 
and  John’s,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  not  so  very  much  greater,  but 
that  amiable  priest  actually  made  us  understand  what  he  was 
telling  us  about  the  church.  We  had  an  occasional  incursion  into 
Ciceronian  Latin  to  make  some  things  clear,  and  here  and  there  a 
French  word  helped  us  out,  but  it  was  chielly  by  thought  trans¬ 
ference.  Our  self-appointed  guide  would  not  abandon  certain  mas¬ 
sive  pillars  until  we  understood  that  they  were  not  constructed  in 
drums  but  were  shafts  of  solid  marble  —  or  was  it  alabaster?  He 
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used  every  form  of  talk  with  hands  and  every  inflection  possible, 
until  finally  his  meaning  dawned  upon  us.  After  that  our  intel¬ 
ligence  increased  wonderfully.  He  took  us  into  an  enclosed  garden 
and  showed  us  a  view  of  the  tower  from  that  place.  John  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  photograph  the  tower  and  it  was  smilingly  given;  then 
the  little  man  made  a  joke  about  the  snapshot  and  we  understood 
it,  and  laughed  in  the  right  place,  though  with  our  almost  perfect 
ignorance  of  Italian  this  still  seems  to  me  to  border  on  the  miracu¬ 
lous.  His  little  joke  was,  “It  took  three  hundred  years  to  build  that 
tower  and  you  have  built  it  in  three  seconds.” 

That  summer  of  1926  was  one  in  which  foreigners  were  supposed 
to  be  very  discourteous  to  travelling  Americans.  We  saw  no  such 
behavior,  though,  sad  to  say,  we  saw  two  or  three  times  so  great 
discourtesy  on  the  part  of  travelling  Americans  that  we  blushed 
for  them.  For  myself,  though  I  am  incredibly  stupid  about  getting 
around  alone  and  my  timidity  is  almost  equal  to  my  stupidity, 
I  often  walked  around  Paris  alone,  and,  as  we  were  staying  at  the 
Tronchet,  which  is  only  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  Madeleine,  all  I 
had  to  do  when  I  was  lost  was  to  point  inquiringly  (usually  in  the 
wrong  direction)  and  say,  “Madeleine?”  and  somebody,  anybody, 
smilingly  set  me  right. 

Once  I  took  a  bus  ride  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  meaning  to  return  on  the  same  bus,  so  I  kept  my  seat  though 
everyone  else  left;  the  conductor  didn’t  quite  approve,  but  there  I 
sat  serenely  in  the  empty  bus  in  the  yard  of  what  we  call  in  Maine 
a  car-barn.  After  about  fifteen  minutes  a  workman  with  a  pick 
came  up  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  benevolence,  but  with  authority 
also.  He  beckoned  me  to  get  down  and  I  obediently  did  so;  he  led 
me  to  another  bus,  a  few  yards  away  and  seated  me  therein.  I 
thanked  him  and  he  departed  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  done  his 
good  turn  for  the  day.  He  had.  This  bus  carried  me  right  back  to 
the  Madeleine  while  the  other,  I  somehow  discovered,  was  not  to 
be  used  again  that  day.  If  you  ask  why  a  person  who  reads  French 
with  perfect  ease  didn’t  understand  what  the  conductor  said  to 
her,  I  reply  that  only  those  who  have  heard  the  French  bus  con¬ 
ductors  speak  know  how  little  it  sounds  like  classroom  French. 
As  for  that  I  have  frequently  been  perfectly  at  loss  to  know  what 
bus  drivers  in  London  were  saying. 

In  Italy,  too,  I  wandered  about  in  street  cars  alone  when  John 
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was  pursuing  some  trip  which  did  not  appeal  to  me.  At  one  time 
in  Naples,  having  finished  reading  the  foreign  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  I  folded  the  paper  and  left  it  in  the  street  car,  but 
1  was  not  allowed  to  reach  the  sidewalk  without  it.  The  car  stopped 
again  two  feet  beyond  the  place  where  I  got  off,  its  every  occupant 
shouting  and  gesticulating  at  me  while  one  of  them  brought  me 
that  abandoned  Herald. 

One  evening  as  John  and  I  were  walking  home  in  the  dusk  in 
Naples,  we  noticed  that  at  a  certain  spot  in  the  sidewalk  every  per¬ 
son  ahead  of  us  made  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right.  When  we  reached 
the  place  we  saw  why  —  a  babe  of  about  two  years  had  gone  to  sleep 
lying  directly  across  the  sidewalk.  His  nap  was  undisturbed. 

On  the  steamer  that  took  us  to  Greece  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  as  fellow  passengers  an  engineer  and  his  wife,  he  being 
engaged  upon  the  new  water  system  of  Athens,  the  system  which 
was  to  replace  in  a  very  short  time  that  one  installed  by  Hadrian 
which  had  become  somewhat  antiquated,  though  by  virtue  of  con¬ 
siderable  patching  it  was  still  in  service.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Engineer 
were  both  graduates  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  my  six 
months’  study  in  that  state  in  1879  proved  to  be  common  ground 
of  acquaintance.  As  we  approached  Corinth  they  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  the  Near  East  Relief  was  at  work  with  refugees;  we 
could  see  plainly  the  temporary  houses  carefully  grouped  at  the 
‘  foot  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  and  my  heart  swelled  with  pride  as 
1  heard  these  people  say:  “They  have  drained  the  land  and  thereby 
banished  mosquitoes  and  malaria.”  How  proud  Apostle  Paul  must 
be  of  this  modern  reply  to  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians!  By  the 
time  we  reached  home  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Of  course  we  saw  “all  those  things”  in  Athens,  but  who  am  I  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  Parthenon?  Once  again  we  found  the 
people  most  kindly  disposed  to  us.  I  learned,  while  the  boys  were 
getting  a  visa  —  for  another  young  man  was  with  us  at  Athens,  one 
who  cheerfully  adopted  me  as  aunt  —  the  word  for  thank  you, 
Efkahriston.  One  time  we  elected  to  walk  to  the  Parthenon  in  the 
early  evening,  and  the  boys,  of  course,  wanted  to  find  the  way 
themselves  with  the  help  of  a  map,  choosing  the  shortest  cut. 
Presently  we  found  ourselves  at  cross  roads,  in  the  very  midst  of 
one  of  the  refugee  settlements.  T  he  small  temporary  houses  were 
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on  all  sides  of  us,  every  door  surrounded  by  heavily  built,  black- 
browed  men,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  made  a  capital  model 
for  a  bandit.  John  and  Ralph  stopped  stock  still  studying  the  map. 
I,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  got  up  a  scare  within  my  bosom  as  a 
group  of  three  of  the  desperadoes  came  up  to  us.  I  hoped  that  if  it 
was  my  fate  to  be  massacred  then  and  there  I  should  at  least  die 
with  dignity.  The  leading  ruffian  bowed  low  and  pointed  down 
one  of  the  four  roads,  saying,  “Theseum”;  down  the  opposite  road, 
saying  “Acropole.”  Both  of  my  youthful  escorts  at  once  gently  drew 
me  forward  and  said,  “Now,  Aunt  Mary,  say  ‘Thank  you.’  ” 

“Efkhariston,”  I  proudly  cried,  and  all  those  dark-browed  heroes 
within  hearing  bestowed  on  me  just  that  smile  of  indulgent  praise 
that  one  gives  a  baby  who  has  said  his  little  piece.  Proud  as  a  pea¬ 
cock,  I  went  on,  with  my  sentiments  entirely  changed  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  refugees. 

One  day  John  and  Ralph  and  I  drove  to  Marathon,  taking  with 
us  a  box  of  crackers,  two  bottles  of  water,  and  three  huge  lemons 
that  I  had  bought  a  few  days  before  in  Capri.  We  climbed  the 
mound  —  the  Soros  —  and  were  about  to  celebrate  our  picnic, 
when  I  declared  that  I  could  not  do  so  on  the  top  of  the  mound, 
but  we  must  come  just  over  the  side.  The  refreshments  were  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  as  we  were  carefully  throwing  away  the 
ddbris  into  the  hedge  of  century  plant  which  almost  surrounds 
the  Soros,  Ralph  said,  “Aunt  Mary,  will  you  please  tell  me  why  it 
was  sacrilegious  to  have  a  picnic  on  top  of  the  memorial  and  not 
sacrilegious  part  way  up.” 

“You  see,”  I  replied,  “even  with  the  best  intentions  we  might 
have  left  a  piece  of  lemon  peel  and  some  cracker  crumbs  on  top 
of  the  mound  and  thus  destroyed  the  illusion  for  the  next  pilgrims, 
while  halfway  up  such  things  would  have  been  no  worse  than 
sand  or  pebbles.” 

We  left  Athens  by  the  Oriental  express,  gliding  all  day  among 
places  that  have  been  familiar  by  name  to  millions  who  never 
looked  upon  them  with  the  bodily  eye.  A  fellow  traveller,  a  Scotch 
woman,  a  relief  worker  going  home  for  a  furlough,  told  me  stories 
of  the  suffering,  the  tragic  separations,  the  heroic  courage  that 
she  had  seen  among  the  refugees,  giving  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  to  the  things  we  had  heard  in  newspapers  and  in  church 
councils. 
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John  and  Ralph,  both  meticulous  in  the  matter  of  accurate 
apportionment  of  expenses,  did  long  and  intricate  examples  in 
arithmetic  to  settle  their  accounts,  in  spite  of  my  jibes.  When  a 
drachma  is  worth  just  one  cent,  why  spend  an  hour  in  trying  to 
discover  which  person  owes  the  other  three-tenths  of  a  drachma. 
But  my  admonitions  were  wasted.  Meanwhile  I  viewed  the  scenery 
with  the  help  of  the  map  in  my  French  copy  of  Baedeker’s  Greece. 
I  found  two  or  three  places  which  I  identified  as  Thermopylae; 
but  at  last  when  the  mathematical  problems  were  almost  worked 
out,  “Oh,  drop  it,  boys,”  1  cried,  “and  look  at  this  gorge.”  They 
looked  and  admired  with  me  and  this  place  proved  to  be  the  real 
Thermopylae. 

On  we  went  through  Jugoslavia.  I  remember  the  little  towns  and 
the  tiny  yards  with  their  wattled  fences,  the  strips  of  willow  or 
whatever  wood  it  was  as  evenly  plaited  as  an  Indian  basket  and 
polished  like  mahogany.  Hungary,  as  we  saw  it  from  the  train, 
looked  just  like  Indiana  or  Nebraska;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
on  either  side  stretched  miles  and  miles  of  Indian  corn  in  perfectly 
flat  fields.  Not  what  one  had  ignorantly  imagined  of  Hungary. 

We  reached  Venice,  and  from  there  went  north  staying  a  while 
in  Switzerland,  of  course,  and  finally  reaching  Besan^on.  There 
were  two  reasons  why  this  city  was  interesting  to  us,  first  and  fore¬ 
most  because  it  had  been  Robinson  Shepard’s  abiding  place  after 
the  fighting  was  over.  College  boys,  selected  undergraduates,  in  the 
American  forces  were  given  the  opportunity  of  continuing  their 
studies  at  any  college  or  university  among  the  Allies.  Robinson 
had  chosen  the  University  of  Besan^on,  and  had  studied  there  for 
some  months.  He  had  given  us  some  addresses  and  we  found  people 
who  remembered  him.  It  was  very  interesting.  One  young  woman, 
she  who  showed  the  famous  clock,  recited  to  us  the  names  of  all 
the  American  students  who  had  been  matriculated  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  asking  after  each  one  of  them,  but  we  could  give  her  news 
only  of  Robinson. 

The  other  object  of  pilgrimage  to  Besancon  was  historical.  It  is 
Caesar’s  Vesontio,  and  to  a  woman  who  had  taught  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  for  twenty-one  years  of  her  life  there  was  a  real  thrill  in 
observing  for  herself  that  “the  river  Dubis,  as  if  drawn  by  a  com¬ 
pass,  surrounds  nearly  the  whole  town;  the  interval  left  between 
the  great  curves  of  the  river  is  filled  by  a  high  hill.”  There  it  was 
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for  all  to  see,  although  from  medieval  times  Vesontio  had  out¬ 
grown  the  almost  complete  circle  within  the  river  and  spread  to 
the  plain  beyond. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  towns  oil  the  regular  path  of  tourists  is 
very  different  from  those  in  which,  like  Paris,  Florence,  or  Lucerne, 
two  out  of  three  people  whom  you  meet,  and  in  some  places,  twenty 
out  of  twenty-one  people  whom  you  meet,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  —  some  of  them  awful!  The  native  inhabitants  are 
not  hustlers,  to  say  the  least,  though  they  are  polite  and  agreeable, 
but  of  promptness  in  our  American  sense  they  know  nothing.  We 
stopped  off  the  train  in  Belfort  several  hours,  long  enough  to  see 
the  famous  lion,  then  leisurely  walking  toward  the  railway  station, 
we  decided  to  have  lunch  in  a  nice-looking  restaurant  instead  of 
dining  on  the  train,  because  we  still  had  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
spare.  The  place  was  clean  and  attractive.  After  a  wait  of  about 
ten  minutes  the  hors  d’ oeuvres  were  brought  in.  This  time  they 
were  more  numerous  and  elaborate  than  any  we  had  elsewhere 
met;  not  only  were  there  cucumbers,  beans  and  peas  and  tomatoes 
—  there  were  eight  ‘'horse  doves”  in  all,  as  the  doughboys  used  Lo 
call  them  —  but  there  was  a  dish  of  sausages  boiled  in  a  rather  thick 
pea  soup.  We  had  plenty  of  time  to  try  them  all,  —  it  was  a  good 
half  hour  before  the  cotelettes  de  veau  and  pommes  de  terre  were 
brought  in.  Pastry  and  fruit  were  to  follow,  but  after  waiting  ten 
minutes  longer  for  these,  John,  by  wandering  around  and  calling, 
found,  with  difficulty,  someone  who  would  receive  the  pay  for  the 
meal,  a  very  much  disturbed  person  who  urged  us  to  wait  for  our 
dessert.  John  managed  to  pay  the  bill  and  then  we  started  for  the 
train. 

The  station  was  only  a  short  distance  away,  John  took  his  Aunt 
Mary’s  hand  and  strode  along  like  the  giant  in  the  seven  league 
boots,  and  she  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  keep  up.  There  was  a 
flight  of  steps  to  climb  and  another  to  descend.  Fortunately  the 
train  was  five  minutes  late  and  we  caught  it.  A  horde  of  very  in¬ 
dignant  American  ladies  coming  from  Switzerland,  who  had  been 
told  they  were  on  a  through  train  for  Paris,  caught  it  too,  with  their 
mountains  of  hand  baggage  and  no  porter  in  sight.  John  did  won¬ 
ders  in  getting  that  baggage  on  the  train,  and  later  in  finding  seats 
for  those  distracted  ladies,  taking  the  precaution  to  settle  his  Aunt 
Mary  first  in  the  best  place.  If  Americans  are  sometimes  disagree- 
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able,  these  saved  the  reputation  of  their  country,  for  they  were  not 
only  very  agreeable  women  themselves,  but  they  simply  over¬ 
flowed  with  gratitude  to  John.  The  conductor  of  their  party  had 
retired  into  the  background,  but  all  the  way  to  Paris  I  listened 
with  pride  to  encomiums  upon  the  good  looks  and  the  politeness 
of  my  wonderful  nephew. 

However,  I  found  time  to  impart  to  that  same  nephew  that  f  had 
travelled  enough  for  the  present,  1  had  seen  all  I  wanted  to  see, 
“More’n  a  hun’erd  g’ismills,”  and  I  was  going  to  settle  down  in 
Hotel  Tronchet  until  it  should  be  time  to  go  back  to  Cherbourg 
and  board  the  steamer.  He  might  go  where  he  pleased.  When  he 
saw  that  my  mind  was  made  up,  resisting  my  appeals  to  start  off  at 
once  and  let  me  take  a  taxi  for  Rue  Tronchet,  he  saw  me  safely 
to  my  abiding  place  and  left  the  next  morning  before  even  I,  who 
am  a  proverbially  early  bird,  was  up,  crowding  into  the  next  four 
days  an  almost  unbelievable  amount  of  sight-seeing  and  Hying 
back  safely  to  Paris  in  time  to  take  me  to  the  train  for  Cherbourg. 

I  spent  my  four  days  quite  largely  in  the  Louvre,  which  was  not 
far  away,  but  I  also  haunted  the  Madeleine,  visited  the  great  shops 
and  took  bus  and  street-car  rides  as  fancy  dictated.  My  conversa¬ 
tional  French  increased  from  hour  to  hour,  yet  my  pride  as  a 
linguist  had  a  serious  fall  on  Sunday.  I  asked  Madame,  the  man- 
agress  of  the  hotel,  to  direct  me  to  a  Protestant  church  to  which  I 
could  walk.  She  called  her  husband,  and  they  gave  me  clear  and 
correct  directions.  The  church  was  hardly  more  than  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  away,  and  when  I  was  inside  1  realized  that  it  was  a  Congre¬ 
gational  church,  and,  as  I  am  a  Congregationalist,  I  felt  at  home. 
1  had  expected,  to  tell  the  truth,  an  English-speaking  Anglican 
church.  The  minister  had  a  good  voice  and  spoke  rather  slowly 
and  distinctly,  but  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  f  did  not  get  the 
whole  of  any  one  sentence.  I  followed  each  about  halfway  through 
and  then  it  got  away  from  me  —  and  I  knew  the  meaning  of  every 
word  he  said,  too!  The  knowledge  was  forced  upon  me  that  when 
Parisians  know  they  are  speaking  to  an  American  they  make 
pauses  at  strategic  points  so  she  can  catch  up  with  the  thought. 
I  brought  home  a  tract  which  everyone  was  taking  and  which 
proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  account  of  modern  protestantism  in 
France.  The  height  of  my  ambition  at  that  moment  was  to  go  to 
that  church  every  Sunday  for  a  year,  so  that  I  could  absorb  not 
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merely  the  spirit  but  the  words  of  the  service.  However,  even  as  it 
was,  the  meeting  was  an  oasis  of  comfort  and  I  was  glad  after  1  got 
home  to  America  to  hear  one  of  my  former  pupils  say  —  she  is  a 
college  professor  who  often  accompanies  a  detachment  of  girls  to 
France  —  that  she  usually  attended  that  church  when  she  was  in 
Palis. 

In  preparing  for  the  voyage  to  Europe  I  adopted  a  plan  which  1 
have  never  seen  advocated  in  the  many  columns  of  advice  to  tour¬ 
ists  which  fill  our  papers  in  the  spring  months,  but  which  worked 
perfectly  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  1  commend  it  to  anyone 
who  desires  to  economize.  For  travelling  dresses  I  wore  garments 
that  were  still  respectable  —  at  least  from  my  point  of  view  —  but 
which  were  far  from  new,  the  prettiest  being  a  black  Canton  crepe 
well  along  in  its  fifth  year  .They  lasted  me  quite  handsomely  until 
I  reached  Paris,  when  I  secured  a  most  comfortable  new  travelling 
outfit,  each  dollar  being  transformed  into  about  thirty-five  francs, 
and  gave  away  my  old  clothes  to  maids,  who  received  them  with 
rapturous  thanks. 
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Chapter  XX 


SEPARATION 


ft  N  DECEMBER  1922,  OUR  BELOVED  MOTHER  LEFT  US  at 
the  age  of  ninety-six,  with  her  mind  still  clear  and 
sight  and  hearing  only  slightly  impaired.  In  her  seventies  she  had 
been  like  a  woman  of  fifty,  in  her  eighties  like  a  woman  of  sixty; 
in  the  nineties  though  she  was  less  vigorous,  still  stronger  than 
many  people  of  seventy.  Happily  she  was  spared  a  long  illness,  and 
she  had  apparently  no  physical  suffering  but  rapidly  faded  away 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  year,  leaving  us  December  30th. 

Her  abounding  vitality,  her  achieving  will,  her  strong  common 
sense,  her  fixed  and  noble  principles  of  character  and  conduct 
made  her  a  unique  personality,  cherished  in  remembrance  with 
deep  affection  and  with  the  greatest  pride  by  all  her  descendants. 

Mother  and  I,  after  the  other  brothers  and  the  little  sister  had 
homes  and  families  of  their  own,  lived  alone  together  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  our  life  varied,  of  course,  by  frequent  visits  from 
her  children  who  lived  in  other  places,  and  with  calls  weekly  or 
oftener  from  Arthur’s  family  on  Hammond  Street.  We  had  much 
quiet,  much  real  leisure,  and  no  boredom.  Mother  kept  the  reins 
of  housekeeping  firmly  in  Iter  own  hands  till  the  very  end.  Until 
she  lay  down  upon  her  bed  in  her  last  sickness,  two  weeks  before 
she  went  from  us,  she  was  cook  and  housekeeper,  her  only  conces¬ 
sion  to  advancing  years  being  that  she  permitted  a  good  woman 
whom  she  had  known  for  fifty  years,  to  do  the  sweeping  and  clean¬ 
ing.  At  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  tripping  across  the  street  like  a  girl, 
she  had  a  fall,  which  somewhat  frightened  her,  though  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  not  serious,  and  after  that  she  seldom  left  the  house. 
But  we  read  together  every  day  the  local  paper,  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  and  many,  many  books.  Mother’s  taste  in  reading  was  catho¬ 
lic,  except  she  didn’t  care  for  books  that  were  too  mild.  In  her  late 
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eighties  I  brought  home  “Peer  Gynt”  and  carefully  put  it  away  on 
a  side  table  under  some  other  books,  thinking  it  might  be  too 
“modern”  for  her  taste,  but  the  next  afternoon  she  announced 
that  she  had  read  that  book  and  woidd  like  some  others  by  the 
same  author,  so  we  took  a  stiff  course  in  Ibsen;  I  think  none  of  his 
plays  escaped  her,  but  to  the  end  “Peer  Gynt”  was  her  favorite; 
she  considered  Hedda  Gabler  a  fool,  but  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  in  “Ghosts.”  Her  criticism  was  always  spicy,  individual, 
and  often  illuminating;  but  she  judged  books  by  standards  of  her 
own,  and  didn’t  always  try  to  sympathize  with  the  author’s  point 
of  view. 

Many  times  we  talked  the  whole  evening,  mother  telling  me 
stories  of  the  olden  time,  some  of  which  I  wrote  down  and  read 
over  to  her,  next  day,  to  see  if  they  were  exactly  right.  Here  is  one 
that  she  told  me  about  girls’  dress  in  about  1840.  Tight  lacing  was 
fashionable,  though  mother  never  followed  the  fashion,  but  a 
certain  girl  of  sixteen  who  could  almost  span  her  own  waist  with 
her  fingers,  boasted  that  she  drew  the  strings  of  her  stays  as  tight 
as  possible  when  she  went  to  bed,  slept  in  the  stays,  and  drew  the 
strings  a  little  tighter  next  morning. 

Duly  shocked,  I  said,  “I  suppose  she  died  of  tuberculosis  before 
she  was  twenty.” 

Mother  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  eyes  closed  for  a  good 
while,  thinking  hard.  Presently  she  began  to  laugh  her  contagious 
laugh  and  said,  “No,  she  married  So-and-so,  and  had  eight  healthy 
children.  For  all  that  I  know  she’s  alive  now.”  There  is  an  old 
proverb  “It  takes  a  good  deal  to  kill  some  folks.” 

Without  being  in  the  least  pietistic  mother’s  faith  was  robust 
and  ardent.  She  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  time  of  revival  in  her  child¬ 
hood  when  the  little  girls  at  recess  were  so  imbued  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  activity  that  was  going  on  around  them  that  they  decided  to 
hold  a  meeting.  The  self-appointed  leader,  about  ten  years  old, 
started  it  with  strong  emotion,  beginning  with  the  words  “I  feel 
—  I  feel  —  ”  but  the  emotion  cooled  oil,  and  she  went  on,  “I  don’t 
know  what  I  feel  and  I  guess  I’ll  sit  down.”  Mother  used  to  quote 
that  with  approval.  She  had  the  old  New  England  unwillingness 
to  exploit  her  emotions,  but  few  indeed  can  have  been  more  loyal 
to  church  and  to  pastors.  For  thirty-five  years  Dr.  George  W.  Field 
was  her  warmly  approved  preacher,  pastor  and  friend,  and  for  the 
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last  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  Dr.  C.  A.  Moore  occupied  the  same 
position.  She  liked  a  sermon  with  meat  in  it,  “Something  I  can 
think  of  every  day  in  the  week  and  live  by.”  And  if  we  were  some¬ 
times  surprised  at  the  particular  thing  she  chose  out  of  her  pastors’ 
sermons  to  think  over  and  live  by,  that  was  only  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  adventure  of  living  with  her. 

“Age  could  not  wither  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.” 

Mother’s  two  favorite  verses  of  the  Bible  were  “Beware  when  all 
men  speak  well  of  you”  and  “He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own 
house  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  In  a 
life  time  of  church  going  1  have  never  heard  a  sermon  from  either 
text. 

Of  her  children  Frank  was  first  to  leave  us,  going  in  1910,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight.  He  had  won  an  honorable  position  in  the  world 
of  science,  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  experiment  with  the 
X-ray;  and  he  made  an  improvement  upon  Crookes  Tubes.  On  the 
back  of  one  hand  was  a  permanent  evidence  of  his  experimenting, 
the  skin  being  deeply  scarred  from  X-ray  burns.  In  his  earlier  re¬ 
search  work  he  discovered  tetra-brome-proponic  acid;  later  on  he 
invented  a  formaldehyde  lamp  which  was  much  used  for  disinfect¬ 
ing  purposes. 

He  made  chemical  analyses  of  every  sort  for  the  state,  for  private 
agencies,  and  individuals.  He  wrote  text  books  for  his  classes  and 
articles  for  scientific  magazines.  He  was  for  one  year  president 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  and  presided  over,  its 
convention  in  Mexico  City.  Bowdoin  College  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  his  valuable  service 
to  education  in  the  schools  of  Brunswick.  Frank’s  character  was 
very  beautiful;  few  people  can  have  been  more  sincerely  loved. 
His  religion  was  the  reasoned  faith  of  a  scientist,  deep  and  abiding. 

Frank’s  fund  of  humor  was  unfailing  and  lubricated  all  the  hard 
places  of  life  as  well  as  lighting  up  the  dull  places.  In  Brunswick 
the  Town  and  College  club  was  composed  of  a  group  of  prominent 
men  who,  among  other  activities,  always  made  it  a  point  to  discuss 
the  articles  of  the  Town  Warrant  just  before  Town  meeting.  On 
one  occasion,  Frank,  who  had  to  be  absent  from  the  meeting,  by 
connivance  with  Mr.  Barrett  Potter,  who  was  presiding,  added  to 
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the  warrant  three  or  four  fake  articles,  not  supposing  that  anyone 
would  be  fooled  by  them.  Mr.  Potter  kept  a  straight  face  as  the 
distinguished  professors  and  other  citizens  discussed  these  articles, 
each  of  which  contained  a  mild  absurdity.  The  last  and  most  absurd 
was  “Article  37:  To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  to  establish  a  Munici¬ 
pal  Bath  House  at  some  point  on  the  Androscoggin  River  below 
the  railroad  bridge,  and  on  the  town  farm,  the  same  to  be  provided 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  be  free  for  bathing  purposes  to  all 
citizens  of  the  town  and  so  constructed  that  any  cloth  or  clothing 
belonging  to  the  town  or  any  citizen  thereof  may  be  washed  there 
free  of  expense  except  for  labor  and  materials,  and  to  raise  money 
for  the  same;  agreeable  to  the  petition  of  F.  C.  Robinson  and 
others.” 

Only  one  member  suspected  the  joke,  and  he  was  kind  enough 
to  sit  still,  without  batting  an  eye,  and  hear  the  wise  arguments 
of  the  rest.  The  story  of  this  meeting  is  one  of  the  cherished  annals 
of  Brunswick.  Next  day  a  light  dawned  upon  the  club  members 
and  their  laughter  has  reechoed  ever  since. 

Frank’s  children  remember  the  wonderful  continued  stories 
of  adventure  that  he  made  up  for  them.  His  picture  comes  to  me 
as  he  sat  in  a  deep  Morris  chair,  two  of  the  boys  in  his  lap,  the  third 
as  near  as  possible,  reading  to  them  from  Dickens. 

Our  beloved  brother’s  wife,  Ella  Tucker,  also  went  before  our 
mother.  She  was  a  very  handsome  woman  with  blonde  hair  and 
very  dark  eyes  and  had  a  talent  for  making  other  people  have  a 
good  time.  Among  the  many  Bowdoin  students  who  enjoyed  her 
open-hearted  hospitality  was  one  who  came  to  her  with  the  not  un¬ 
usual  request  that  she  entertain  a  lady  friend  of  his  whom  he  was 
to  take  to  a  college  dance.  She  replied,  as  always,  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  do  so  and  would  write  at  once  to  the  girl  inviting  her  to 
come.  The  ingenuous  youth  replied,  “Oh,  it  isn’t  at  all  necessary, 
Mrs.  Robinson;  I  knew  you  would  say  yes  so  I  have  written  her  that 
she  is  to  come  right  here.” 

Ella’s  beauty  attracted  people  wherever  she  went  and  her  friendly 
ways  kept  their  affection.  She  loved  her  husband’s  family  no  less 
than  her  own.  Mother  was  of  the  old  New  England  type  who  hardly 
admitted  that  anyone  regarded  her  with  affection  —  Was  this  an 
ancient,  old  world  taboo,  a  fear  that  to  admit  that  one  loved  you 
called  out  the  jealousy  of  evil  spirits  who  might  destroy  the  loved 
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one?  —  but  she  once  surprised  me  by  saying  casually,  “I  know  Ella 
loves  me.” 

Ella  left  us  when  she  was  in  the  sixties.  When  her  youngest  son 
was  suddenly  taken  by  accident  less  than  a  year  afterward  we  were 
glad  she  did  not  have  to  suffer  the  terrible  loss.  A  gateway  to  Bow- 
doin  Campus,  erected  by  their  children,  commemorates  Frank  and 
Ella. 

Walter  was  the  next  one  to  go.  Walter,  so  eager,  so  ardent,  so 
much  interested  in  so  many  things.  Besides  his  life  work  as  a 
teacher,  and  the  various  educational  associations  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed  and  in  which  he  worked,  he  was  trustee  of  at  least  two 
academies  and  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  their  affairs;  he  was 
also  trustee  of  the  Theological  school  of  the  Swedenborgian 
church  in  Cambridge  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
for  Bowdoin College.  For  a  number  of  years  he  served  on  the  School 
Board  for  the  Town  of  Arlington  and  was  moderator  of  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Town  Meeting  for  fifty-four  consecutive  sessions  and  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Twenty-one  Associates,  an  incorporated 
group  of  Arlington  business  men. 

Walter  taught  for  several  years  in  Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 
At  one  time  while  he  was  there  he  was  attacked  by  a  savage  dog 
which  he  succeeded  in  beating  off  with  a  small  cane  which  he  was 
carrying.  Now  Walter  had  made  a  rule  that  no  gifts  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  teachers  from  classes  in  his  school,  but  after  his  tussle 
with  the  dog  his  senior  class,  a  day  or  two  after  their  graduation, 
came  to  him  in  a  body  and  presented  him  with  a  gold-headed  cane, 
explaining  that  as  they  were  no  longer  high  school  students  they 
could  make  him  a  present  if  they  wanted  to.  The  spokesman  for  the 
class  wished  to  advise  him  to  “hold  on  to  the  cane  with  dogged 
perseverance”  but  was  too  shy  to  say  quite  that.  This  youth's  name 
was  George  H.  Moses  and  he  became  United  States  Senator  for 
New  Hampshire  some  years  afterward. 

Walter  was  a  master  in  Boston  Latin  School  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life.  His  entire  teaching  experience  was  somewhat  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  died  at  seventy. 

During  Walter’s  last  years  his  overwhelming  interest  outside  his 
teaching  was,  as  I  have  said,  tlte  War  Memorial  for  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  dead.  All  his  life  Walter  was  most  deeply  religious  and  actively 
interested  in  the  spiritual  life,  as  interpreted  by  the  great  leader  of 
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the  Swedenborgian  church.  The  deep  mystical  verities  of  that 
church  produce  Christians  of  wondrous  beauty  of  character,  and 
Walter’s  character  was  always  noble,  unselfish,  beautiful. 

Florence,  his  dear  little  wife,  left  us  in  1929,  four  years  after  her 
husband,  ten  years  after  her  son.  She  was  a  tiny  creature,  always  re¬ 
tiring,  always  determinedly  inconspicuous,  but  never  failing  at 
a  crisis.  Whatever  she  did  was  done  just  right.  She  had  a  soprano 
voice  of  great  sweetness  and  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  best  music. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  did  she  miss  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert. 

Florence  had  a  taste  for  rather  elaborate  fancywork  which  she 
did  with  delicacy  and  precision.  One  summer  I  visited  them  when 
they  took  a  cottage  at  Flancock  Point;  Walter  met  me  at  the  station 
arid  rowed  me  across  the  bay  to  their  wharf.  “What  is  Florence  do¬ 
ing?”  I  asked.  “She’s  hooking  mats,”  was  his  reply.  Accordingly  I 
expected  to  see  a  big  rug  frame,  set  up  in  the  living  room,  and 
baskets  of  bright  colored  rags  on  the  floor,  to  be  hooked  into 
the  burlap,  in  old  New  England  fashion;  but  her  hook  proved 
to  be  a  crochet  hook  and  the  mats  were  table  mats  of  an  elaborate 
design. 

Florence  was  a  person  whom  you  knew  just  where  to  find,  never 
was  she  blown  about  by  strange  doctrines,  social,  political  or  re¬ 
ligious.  Withal  she  had  a  quiet  wit  of  her  own.  Once  when  1  was 
visiting  her  and  had  a  cold  so  that  I  couldn’t  attend  some  social 
occasion  to  which  we  had  both  been  invited,  she  insisted  on  staying 
at  home  with  me.  I  protested,  declared  that  I  needed  neither  her 
ministrations  nor  her  companionship,  and  added  that  she  would 
never  have  stayed  for  her  own  sister.  Quoting  from  a  magazine 
article  which  we  had  just  read,  she  replied  “Well,  it’s  no  use,  you've 
got  to  treat  his  folks  different.”  That  settled  it.  Florence  always 
loved  us,  enjoyed  our  society,  as  we  enjoyed  hers,  but  she  never  for¬ 
got  that  we  were  “his  folks.” 

Arthur,  our  eldest  brother,  strong,  vigorous,  a  busy  and  skilful 
surgeon,  plunging  headforemost  into  political  activity,  an  author¬ 
ity  on  educational  matters,  both  because  of  study  and  of  experi¬ 
ence,  we  always  supposed  was  destined  to  rival  mother  in  length 
of  days;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  He  left  us  a  few  weeks  before  his 
eightieth  birthday.  Toward  the  last  when  he  could  not  easily  fol¬ 
low  the  current  news  in  the  daily  papers  I  used  to  read  to  him  for 
fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  pieces  in  old  Readers  that  had  been  in  one 
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of  the  bookcases  for  sixty  or  seventy  years.  These  gave  him  pleasure 
and  he  would  often  tell  the  names  of  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  lilties 
or  early  sixties  whom  he  remembered  standing  up  in  class  and  read¬ 
ing  stanzas  or  paragraphs  from  those  old  selections.  They  were  fine 
pieces  of  literature  too,  poems  and  pieces  of  description,  criticism 
or  oratory  of  permanent  value. 

Many  times  in  his  illness  a  patient  of  his  would  say  to  me,  “If  1 
could  only  see  Dr.  Robinson  and  talk  with  him  about  my  troubles, 
I  would  know  just  what  to  do.  It  would  be  such  a  comfort.”  But  his 
illness  was  too  serious  to  permit  that. 

Arthur  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  lecturer  on  Medical  Ethics  before 
the  Maine  Medical  School  and  in  1922  Bowdoin  honored  him  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  He  also  lectured  occasionally  at 
the  University  of  Maine  on  personal  hygiene. 

Lettie,  his  beloved  wife,  survived  him  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
Like  our  mother  she  was  always  actively  interested  in  everything, 
people,  things,  events.  Hers  was  no  neutral  soul;  her  reactions  were 
instantaneous;  it  seemed  as  though  she  knew  the  instant  she  set  her 
eyes  upon  a  person  whether  she  liked  him  or  not.  Of  course  she  was 
subject  also  to  sudden  changes  of  opinion,  but  on  the  whole  her 
judgments  were  permanent.  Lettie  was  one  of  those  high-souled 
people  who  are  never  satisfied  short  of  perfection.  How  perfect  was 
her  housekeeping!  Her  ideals  of  conduct  and  character  were  of  the 
highest  and  her  children,  trained  to  the  highest  standards,  knew 
no  others,  until,  as  happens  to  most  of  us  sooner  or  later,  they  were 
startled  to  meet  evidence  of  such  in  other  people. 

Lettie  was  a  vivacious  talker,  the  slightest  anecdote  was  interest¬ 
ing  when  she  told  it.  She  had  a  natural  bent  for  games  and  was 
very  skilful  in  any  game  of  any  sort.  We  used  to  have  a  game  of 
letters  when  I  was  young,  which  she  would  play  with  her  sister  and 
me.  While  I  with  difficulty  was  making  cat  or  hens  out  of  my  letters 
she  would  show  a  row  of  such  words  as  cataclysm  and  incompre¬ 
hensibility. 

Never  shall  we  forget  her  brilliant  girlhood,  her  active  middle 
life,  nor  the  patience  with  which  she  bore  a  long  and  tedious  illness 
at  the  end. 

The  parting  with  these  beloved  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  leaves 
me  with  a  sense  of  loss  which  I  can  only  call  nakedness  of  spirit; 
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for  until  I  was  forty-five,  when  Frank  died,  I  had  always  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  three  brothers  who  would  give  wise  and  friendly  counsel 
whenever  I  was  puzzled,  be  the  occasion  little  or  big;  and  I  had 
been  always  fortified  by  their  wives,  our  “sisters-in-love,”  each  of 
whom  had  excellent  taste  in  just  the  places  where  my  taste  was 
either  lacking  or  patently  bad,  women  who  would  give  generous 
help  of  any  sort,  always  and  always. 

What  can  I  say  of  the  sister  that  still  remains?  When  sisters  have 
been  intimate  friends  for  more  than  sixty  years  each  is  like  another 
self  to  the  other,  yet  there  are  differences,  too.  Alice  Shepard  is  al¬ 
ways  amiable  and  thoughtful  for  others.  Besides  bringing  up  her 
family  with  devoted  care  she  has  taken  an  active  part  in  women’s 
clubs,  in  the  Radcliffe  Alumnae  interests,  and,  of  course,  in  church 
and  Sunday  school.  She  writes,  occasionally,  both  prose  and  poetry; 
one  of  her  poems  was  reprinted  in  the  “Literary  Digest,”  but  her 
outstanding  talent  is  her  skill  in  writing  pageants.  She  has  com¬ 
posed  at  least  eight  of  these,  all  of  which  have  been  successfully 
presented.  The  most  beautiful  of  her  pageants  was  given  at  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  city  of  Franklin,  on  an  island  in  the  river  that  Hows 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,  an  island  which  is  also  a  park.  “The 
Spirit  of  Franklin”  was  given  on  two  perfect  summer  evenings, 
before  great  audiences.  There  was  a  natural  background  of  shrub¬ 
bery  and  the  moon  kindly  added  her  light,  as  the  history  of  the  New 
Hampshire  town  was  developed  by  episodes.  Indians,  the  early 
loggers  with  their  blazing  campfire,  first  settlers  with  oxteams,  aris¬ 
tocrats  of  the  1840’s,  descending  from  a  wonderful  stagecoach  for 
which  Henry  Ford  had  already  bargained,  followed  in  entrancing 
succession,  but  best  of  all  was  “the  wheel  of  industry”  in  which 
groups  from  the  various  nationalities  represented  in  Franklin  pre¬ 
sented  their  own  folk  dances,  and  then  united  in  a  great  symbolic 
wheel  of  dancers.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw.  The 
only  criticism  I  heard  and  this  was  oft  repeated  was,  “Why  didn’t 
they  give  it  every  night  for  a  week?  I  wanted  to  see  it  more  than 
twice!” 

Though  Alice,  at  her  marriage  was  entirely  inexperienced  in 
housekeeping,  she  has  become  one  of  those  women  who  can  come 
home  from  a  party  in  the  afternoon,  slip  a  big  apron  over  her  party 
gown,  take  two  or  three  dishes  of  something  from  the  refrigerator, 
combine  them  with  two  or  three  motions  of  her  hands,  turn  on  the 
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heat,  and  by  the  time  the  table  is  set,  have  ready  an  appetizing 
supper. 

John  Shepard,  her  husband,  celebrated  two  years  ago  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  business  he  had  founded  as  a  youth  of  twenty; 
fifty  years  a  merchant  of  the  highest  integrity,  a  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zen,  a  pillar  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  one  of  the  kindest 
men  in  the  world  he  has  been  a  brother-in-law  to  be  admired. 

When  his  son  John  in  his  later  teens  became  interested  in  trac¬ 
ing  family  history  he  discovered  that  his  father,  too,  was  descended 
from  Reverend  Stephen  Bachiler,  and  that  his  father's  and  his 
mother’s  ancestry  crossed  also  in  another  place.  The  summary  of 
John’s  findings  he  expressed  in  these  words,  “Hence  I  am  eighth 
cousin  to  father  and  seventh  cousin  twice  removed  to  mother,  ninth 
cousin  to  Robin  and  Mary  (his  brother  and  sister)  and  eighth 
cousin  once  removed  to  myself.” 
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OLD  LETTERS 


/  /  n  my  youth  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  for  literary 
C_y  columns  in  papers  and  magazines  to  bewail  the 
decadence  of  letter-writing;  “Letter-writing  is  a  lost  art"  one  would 
often  be  told.  I  used  to  pity  the  people  who  wrote  such  things, 
thinking  they  must  have  sadly  stupid  correspondents,  because  to 
my  taste,  at  least,  no  letters  of  the  past  —  and  I  had  sampled  many, 
from  Cicero’s  to  Charlotte  Bronte’s  —  were  more  witty  or  wise  than 
those  that  came  to  me  regularly  in  the  mail.  The  volumes,  yes, 
libraries  of  delightful  letters  that  have  been  printed  in  the  last  fifty 
years  prove  that  I  was  right;  we  don’t  have  to  go  back  to  antiquity 
to  find  good  letter  writers. 

In  the  attic  of  the  home  that  is  now  mine  were  an  extraordinary 
number  of  old  letters;  mother  would  never  permit  a  written  paper 
to  be  destroyed  if  she  could  help  it.  After  she  and  other  dear  ones 
were  gone  I  was  confronted  in  that  attic  by  Grandfather  Robinson’s 
red  chest  full  as  it  could  possibly  hold,  Walter’s  large  leather  cov¬ 
ered,  iron-bound  trunk  equally  full,  father’s  small  leather  trunk 
with  the  initials  LI.  R.  on  it  in.  brass  tacks  equally  full,  and  a  big 
stout  packing  box  equally  full  of  old  letters. 

Let  no  stamp  enthusiast  think  of  the  wonderful  philatelic  treas¬ 
ures  there  enclosed.  I,  too,  thought  of  that  and  invited  an  authority 
on  stamps,  a  former  pupil  of  mine,  down  to  examine  them.  He  and 
I  spent  an  afternoon  piling  the  letters  into  a  big  clothes  basket  as 
we  took  them  out,  then  putting  them  back  again  by  armfuls;  but 
he  found  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  of  any  value  in  that  line. 

Three  summers  I  spent  re-reading  those  letters,  and  destroying 
all  but  a  very  few.  Every  one  of  them  was  interesting,  sprightly, 
full  of  affection  and  of  wise  comments  upon  men  and  things.  They 
told  of  lives  of  the  strictest  integrity,  of  high  courage,  of  self-sacri- 
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fice,  lived  by  people  with  a  humorous  way  of  looking  at  things,  and 
with  robust  faith. 

Why  did  I  destroy  them?  Primarily  the  fault  lies  with  the  Boston 
Transcript  —  there  is  a  piece  of  standard  fiction  in  our  family  to 
the  effect  that  my  life  is  entirely  directed  by  that  famous  paper  — 
I  read  in  the  B.  T.  as  we  call  it  for  short,  of  the  auction  of  an  old 
house,  vacant  after  many  generations  of  occupancy  because  the 
family  was  extinct.  The  reporter  noted  that  private  family  letters 
and  diaries  were  blowing  about  the  lawn,  for  anybody  to  read  or  to 
tread  into  the  mire.  I  immediately  felt  that  it  was  my  plain  duty  to 
those  who  had  gone  before  to  see  that  none  of  their  letters  met  that 
fate,  so  all  but  a  small  bundle  of  them  are  now  reduced  to  ashes. 
Here  are  a  handful  of  extracts  from  those  that  remain  —  each  in 
turn  helping  to  make  the  past  alive,  the  past  of  a  northern  woman, 
teaching  in  the  south,  and  of  boys  at  college. 

On  reading  over  Aunt  Ann’s  old,  faded,  crackling  letters,  some 
of  which  actually  drop  to  pieces  in  my  hand,  I  marvel  at  her  self- 
sacrifice  and  her  depth  of  affection.  She  had  never  seen  any  of  her 
sister’s  children,  yet  they  were  evidently  the  major  interest  of  her 
life.  She  knows  their  classmates  and  inquires  for  them  by  name.  She 
is  interested  in  every  detail  of  their  lives,  though  of  course  educa¬ 
tion  is  her  major  interest. 

Mother  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  her  sister  would  come 
back  north  and  live  with  us,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  illness  which 
caused  her  death  came  upon  her  in  the  schoolroom  and  she  died  in 
a  few  hours.  ■ 


Letters  from  Ann  Winch  Clement  to  Her  Sister 
and  Her  Sister's  Children 

_  _  October  13,  1866. 

Lo  F.  C.  R.: 

.  .  .  You  must  ask  your  School-Agent  to  employ  a  teacher  in  your 
winter  school  perfectly  competent  to  give  instruction  in  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Latin.  If  you  and  Arthur  speak  in  season  it  may 
make  considerable  difference. 

...  I  am  very  glad  that  railroads  and  post  offices  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  so  that  I  can  hear  from  you  often.  The  government  has  sent 
me  a  commission  as  Post  Master  (Post  Master  is  a  noun  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Gender),  for  the  office  nearest  my  academy,  there  being  no 
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gentleman  here  who  could  take  the  oath  required,  but  it  will  not  he 
a  lucrative  position. 


Dear  Julia-  Christmas  1866.  [No  other  heading] 

.  .  .  Most  people  here  made  very  good  cloth  during  the  war 
and  they  still  continue  spinning  and  weaving  since  the  “Surren¬ 
der”  in  many  families.  I  will  send  you  some  patterns  of  the  little 
girls  dresses,  and  their  mother’s,  who  attend  my  school. 

...  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  learned  the  Greek  alphabet. 
The  letters  will  sound  very  prettily  while  Arthur  and  Franklin  are 
conning  over  their  lessons.  You  can  study  the  book  that  1  send 
Walter  when  he  is  not  using  it,  and  you  must  tell  me  if  you  have 
ever  seen  one  like  it.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  begun  in  Latin.  You 
will  like  it  far  better  than  English  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  translate. 
Do  be  sure  and  not  let  a  day  pass  without  a  good  lesson.  .  .  . 

How  often  do  you  go  out  to  skate?  There  is  never  any  use  for 
skates  as  far  south  as  Georgia  because  the  climate  is  so  warm  that 
ice  never  remains  long  enough  for  that  amusement. 


February  15th,  1867. 

To  Franklin  C.  Robinson: 

.  .  .  The  farther  you  advance  in  your  studies,  the  better  will  be 
the  class  in  your  next  school  and  the  higher  classes  are  always 
treated  with  the  most  attention  by  their  teachers,  and  the  most 
respect  by  their  schoolmates.  You  and  Arthur  can  attend  to  Walter 
and  Julia’s  lessons,  and  have  them  go  on  with  the  same  studies  that 
they  have  been  in  at  Mr.  Chapin’s  school.  Do  make  them  commit  a 
good  lesson  every  day  in  the  Latin  Grammar,  for  if  they  study  well 
till  April  they  can  commence  to  translate  Latin  next  spring. 

[Walter  was  then  13  and  Julia  11.] 

.  .  .  Mr.  Hopps  says  tell  your  father  he  thinks  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  one  principal  reason  for  his  opinion  is  there  will 
never  be  another  war  on  account  of  slavery  which  has  always  had  a 
tendency  to  excite  contention. 

.  .  .  He  could  have  taken  ten  thousand  dollars  for  his  negroes 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  but  he  says  he  is  glad  they  are  free  and 
hopes  the  time  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  sent  off  to  Africa. 
It  was  not  the  common  citizens  that  brought  on  the  war,  but  lead- 
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ing  and  influential  politicians  who  were  determined  to  revive  the 
slave  trade,  cost  what  it  might,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  ought  to 
have  every  cent  of  their  property  confiscated. 


April  20,  1867. 

Dear  Mary:  [Our  mother] 

.  .  .  Do  not  let  any  work  prevent  you  from  hearing  all  of  them 
recite  their  lessons  every  day. 


May  10,  1867. 

...  I  am  very  sure  they  will  [do  well]  if  you  attend  to  having 
them  learn  and  hear  them  recite  all  of  their  lessons.  1  suppose  they 
dine  on  returning  from  their  morning  school.  During  dinner  while 
at  the  table  ask  them  to  tell  you  the  [assignments]  that  the  teacher 
made  and  the  explanations  he  gave  on  chemistry  and  philosophy. 
Prolong  your  sitting  at  the  table  until  they  repeat  every  word  he 
said  to  them,  and  be  interested  yourself  with  it.  Do  not  let  little 
Mary  interrupt  them  either  then  or  when  they  retire  to  learn  their 
lessons  for  the  next  day.  Once  every  hour  go  where  they  are  and  ask 
them  to  recite  in  your  hearing  what  they  have  committed.  See  that 
it  is  perfectly  learned.  Carry  them  now  and  then  a  drink  of  water 
and  when  you  have  it  at  about  three  o’clock,  a  little  lunch  in  a 
saucer,  of  pie  or  cake  or  whatever  you  have.  Then  again  ask  them 
to  say  their  last  exercise  to  you.  By  taking  such  a  course  you  will 
facilitate  their  improvement  more  than  one-half.  You  will  quad¬ 
ruple  it  and  in  six  months  you  will  find  that  your  own  talent  has 
been  most  delightfully  employed.  .  .  . 

Let  Walter’s  and  Julia’s  lessons  also  be  closely  watched  and  heard 
out  of  school.  Whenever  they  have  a  recess  or  leisure  half  hour  it 
will  be  a  good  and  pleasant  recreation  for  them  to  be  about  their 
father  if  they  will  not  interrupt  him  in  his  business.  Let  me  hear  all 
the  particulars  about  every  one  of  them  often.  .  .  .  Now  do  not  let 
work  of  any  kind  prevent  you  from  giving  them  all  attention  and 
you  will  reap  an  abundant  harvest  for  your  pains  before  you  are 
aware. 

P.S.  —  I  wrote  this  while  a  class  was  reading. 

[This  advice  to  a  woman  who  was  doing  all  the  cooking,  house¬ 
work  and  sewing  for  a  family  of  seven,  often  with  table  boarders 
beside!] 
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To  do  mother  justice  I  will  say,  however,  that  she  never  super¬ 
intended  our  lessons  at  all,  or  pried  into  our  manner  of  learning 
them.  Only  once  do  I  remember  a  suggestion  on  her  part.  1  had 
been  grumbling  over  a  long  lesson  when  she  said  quietly,  “You 
don’t  have  to  learn  it;  you  may  leave  school  any  time  and  find  a 
place  to  work  in  a  store  or  a  factory  or  in  somebody’s  kitchen.” 
After  that  I  judged  it  advisable  to  avoid  complaints  and  get  my 
lessons  quietly. 

Aunt  Ann's  postscript  shows  a  human  side,  a  relief  after  her  some¬ 
what  oppressive  advice.] 


TA  T  . .  May  15,  1867. 

Dear  Julia:  ' 

I  am  always  glad  to  read  a  letter  from  you,  but  particularly  so 
when  you  tell  all  about  your  school.  Your  teacher’s  name  [Lyme- 
burner]  reminds  me  of  Haltiwanger,  Hicklighter,  Vanbeackel. 
...  I  have  seen  people  wearing  all  of  those  names. 

You  did  not  tell  whether  you  have  begun  to  parse.  If  you  do 
have  parsing  lessons,  notice  the  government  of  every  word,  then 
your  grammar  lessons  will  be  easy.  If  you  do  not  parse  at  school,  ask 
your  brothers  to  hear  you  parse  a  few  lines  every  day  when  they 
are  not  studying. 

I  think  that  you  can  learn  all  of  your  school  lessons  and  keep  up 
with  your  class  and  learn  your  Sunday  School  lesson  well,  and  lind 
time  every  day  at  home  to  learn  a  lesson  in  the  Latin  Grammar 
which  you  can  recite  to  either  Arthur  or  Franklin  —  or  you  can  say 
yours  to  Walter  and  he  can  say  his  to  you. 

Now  if  you  will  find  time  for  all  of  those  exercises  and  learn 
them  well  I  will  send  you  money  enough  to  buy  you  a  new  dress  or 
a  new  hat  just  which  you  may  prefer. 


June  18,  1867. 

...  I  wish  that  every  Secession  leader  had  to  be  transported  to 
Timbuctoo,  there  to  remain,  during  his  natural  life.  Then  they 
could  see  and  live  with  the  Africans,  on  their  own  premises. 

Appling  County,  Georgia. 
No.  7  Gulf  Railroad 
Nov.  29,  1867. 

...  I  am  boarding  round  for  school  business  this  winter,  six  or 
seven  miles  from  Mr.  Hopps’,  among  some  of  Mrs.  Hopps’  rela- 
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tives,  only  three  miles  from  the  post  office  but  across  a  creek  a  half 
a  mile  wide  and  if  it  is  anything  like  common  weather  the  water 
will  run  on  your  feet  when  in  a  buggy.  .  .  .  When  1  cross,  some  of 
the  children  accompany  me.  But  although  it  pleases  them  to  take 
the  trip,  yet  I  dislike  such  exercise. 

I  have  not  collected  a  dollar  for  my  last  year’s  school.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  waiting  to  sell  their  cotton.  When  1  collect  1  will  assist  you 
a  little  if  you  will  make  the  children  study  well. 

July  28,  1867. 

[To  her  sister  Mary.] 

I  started  on  the  car  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  and  arrived 
here,  about  eighty  miles,  at  sunrise.  I  have  a  good  school, 
fifty  scholars,  and  walk  a  mile  every  night  and  morning  right 
on  the  railroad  which  is  quite  pleasant  as  it  is  generally  dry 
walking.  .  .  . 

This  is  Hamilton  County,  and  this  place  is  only  five  miles  from 
the  Georgia  line  to  the  west  of  Okefinokee  swamp  —  this  is  my  first 
introduction  to  Florida.  The  land  is  very  low  and  swampy,  but 
much  richer  than  in  Georgia  though  I  am  suspicious  not  quite  so 
healthy.  Not  a  day  passes  without  a  part  of  my  school  have  an 
attack  of  fever. 

Direct  to  Jasper,  Florida. 

April  19,  1871. 

The  Ku  Klux  are  almost  the  “government"  in  Florida  I  suppose, 
but  I  have  never  known  them.  I  have  not  written  partly  because  I 
could  not  send  such  a  letter  as  I  desired,  and  partly  because  I  was 
so  far,  fifteen  miles,  from  the  post  office.  I  kept  school  from  April 
last  year  until  December,  thirty-seven  weeks,  without  leaving  off  a 
single  school  day,  then  was  out  about  two  weeks  and  have  now  kept 
thirteen  weeks,  but  the  “pay  don’t  come  yet."  It  is  a  public  school 
and  they  say  it  will  be  paid  in  County  Script  which  is  worth  at 
about  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  though  that  will  be  very  acceptable 
when  it  comes. 

[Many  years  afterward,  I  am  glad  to  say,  Mother’s  children  fur¬ 
nished  a  memorial  room  for  Aunt  Ann  in  a  dormitory  at  Fryeburg 
Academy,  where  she  received  her  early  education.] 
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Three  Letters  from  a  Bowdoin  Freshman. 

From  D.  A.  Robinson,  1869. 

I  have  been  to  Prayers,  to  church  twice,  to  Bible  Class,  and  am 
now  waiting  lor  the  bell  to  ring  for  Evening  Prayers. 

Frank  sits  by  one  window  reading,  Mower  sits  by  the  other  ditto. 
I  am  in  the  bedroom  writing  with  the  window  sill  for  a  table.  The 
window  is  open,  it  is  raining  gently.  There  are  a  couple  of  fellows 
in  the  room  below  singing.  They  are  very  good  singers,  and  it 
sounds  very  fine  on  the  still  air  with  the  gentle  rain. 

...  I  heard  two  about  as  good  sermons  as  I  ever  heard.  One 
was  by  President  Flarris,  the  other  by  Professor  John  Sewall.  The 
former  was  full  of  deep  thoughts.  The  latter  was  rather  more  flow¬ 
ery,  as  he  is  professor  of  rhetoric,  but  very  impressive. 

I  was  rather  astonished  to  hear  the  Prex  say  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  that  hate  is  not  the  opposite  of  love  but  that  selfishness  is 
the  opposite  of  it.  Think  that  out. 

Tell  father  that  I  am  reading  J.  S.  C.  Abbott’s  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  if  he  has  never  read  it  and  it  is  in  the  library,  he 
had  better  get  it  for  it  is  very  interesting.  .  .  . 

There  are  three  freshmen,  us  included,  four  sophs  and  one  senior 
who  board  where  we  do,  and  at  the  table  we  have  some  very  lively 
discussions.  .  .  . 

Tell  the  men  at  the  mill  that  I  pity  the  laboring  class.  Has  Peter 
grown  any?  Can  Tom  lift  as  much  as  I  could  yet?  Tell  Walter  if  he 
had  any  notions  of  going  to  college  to  give  them  up  for  the  Phi 
Chi’s  will  gobble  him. 

[Phi  Chi,  of  course,  is  the  famous  hazing  society,  then  in  its  “an¬ 
cient  glory.’’] 


From  D.  A.  R. 

Dear  Moth: 

Tell  Mary  that  I  have  not  seen  my 


Brunswick,  October  1869. 


little  sister  for  a  long  time  and 


I  want  to  see  her  dreadful  bad.  Here  is  a  kiss  for  her  O. 

We  have  got  our  carpet  down  at  last.  It  was  not  large  enough  by 
three  feet  on  one  side  and  we  bought  a  strip  of  hemp  carpeting  and 
laid  there.  .  .  . 

Frank  got  some  pieces  yesterday  and  made  a  book  shelf  like  the 
one  that  used  to  hang  in  our  bedroom  at  home.  I  bought  a  piece 
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oi  tassel  cord  to  hang  it  up  by  and  it  looks  quite  nice  and  is  very 
convenient.  .  .  .  Ask  Walter  how  talers  turn  out.  Did  little  sonny 
have  a  stripe  on  his  pants  and  play  soger?  .  .  .  Look  Walter  [draw¬ 
ing  of  skull  and  cross  bones]  Phi  Chi  mark  which  they  brand  on 
freshmen. 


Brunswick,  October  5,  1809. 

From  D.  A.  R. 

Dear  Moth: 

Frank  has  said  darnit  every  time  he  has  come  from  the  post  office 
this  week  because  he  did  not  get  a  letter. 

J  hope  Walter  has  got  about  well  by  this  time.  I  should  think  that 
you  would  have  your  hands  full.  He  ought  to  be  licked  for  being 
sick  when  you  had  boarders.  Ask  him  what  his  opinion  is  of  guinea 
pigs  and  if  so,  how  many. 

I  had  a  rushing  letter  from  Aunt  Ann  last  week.  It  would  do  you 
good  to  read  it.  You  would  suppose  from  it  that  we  were  the  smart¬ 
est  boys  in  the  class  and  always  did  right  and  never  did  any  harm, 
etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 

Thursday  morning  while  were  at  Prayers  someone  put  a  plank, 
previously  sawed  for  the  purpose,  against  the  door  of  the  Chapel  so 
we  were  locked  in,  president,  profs,  tutors  and  all.  We  were  in  there 
about  an  hour  when  the  college  carpenter  saw  the  plank  there  and 
took  it  up  and  let  us  out.  He  was  there  a  few  minutes  after  we  were 
locked  in  but  one  of  the  students  who  happened  to  be  there  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention  from  the  door  and  told  him  that  we  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  lecture,  and  so  he  went  below  and  built  a  fire.  Yesterday  two 
of  the  sophs  were  suspended  and  when  they  went  to  the  depot  to  go 
home  the  sophomore  class  hired  the  Brunswick  band  and  all 
marched  to  the  depot  with  them.  There  they  sung  songs  and 
cheered  and  shook  hands  and  “hollered”,  etc.  etc.  The  Prex  went 
out  on  the  same  train  so  he  saw  all  the  fun.  Their  names  were  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  They  roomed  together  and  were  rather  fast,  but  both 
were  in  the  Chapel  when  it  was  locked.  .  .  . 

We  have  about  three  dollars  left  and  so  when  we  get  ready  to 
come  home  we  shall  have  to  have  cash  enough  for  that.  I  can  take 
eight  books  from  the  library  to  read  during  vacation,  and  if  you 
or  father  would  like  any  books  that  you  know  of,  I  will  pick  them 
out  for  you. 
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[Prayers  at  Bowdoin  were  held  at  six  a.m.  and  probably  the 
chapel  was  not  heated,  except  for  a  lecture,  until  Thanksgiving.] 


Two  Letters  from  a  Bowdoin  Junior 

t-  T-.  ,  ..  ^  „  ,  .  Brunswick,  Feb.  25,  1872. 

From  Franklin  C.  Robinson 

.  .  .  We  went  over  to  the  President’s  reception  last  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  and  had  a  very  nice  time.  There  were  two  young  ladies  from 
the  town  there  to  entertain  us  which  made  it  very  interesting.  It  is 
the  first  time  any  outsiders  have  been  invited.  .  .  . 

We  are  having  Political  Economy  now  in  the  place  of  Latin  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  Prof.  Chadbournc  who  has  that  department  is  a 
very  smart  man.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  here  thirteen  years 
ago  and  since  that  time  has  been  president  of  a  college  out  west, 
and  at  the  same  time  owner  of  large  cotton  mills  from  which  he  is 
said  to  have  made  $100,000.  He  is  also  a  minister  and  preached  here 
today.  He  is  a  professor  in  Williams  College  now  and  has  only  been 
hired  here  for  a  year.  .  .  . 

Tell  father  I  have  got  a  new  way  of  letting  the  steam  out  of  my 
engine  which  knocks  the  old  way  all  hollow  and  does  away  with  the 
trap  door  altogether. 

[The  engine  was  his  invention.  A  “caveat”  was  taken  out  for  it 
at  the  patent  office.  After  Frank  went  to  Bowdoin  on  the  faculty, 
in  the  fall  of  1874,  the  model  was  neatly  packed  away  in  an  old  box 
where  it  stayed  for  fifty  years.  I  found  it  in  the  barn  chamber  and 
sent  it  to  Frank’s  son  Dwight.] 


Brunswick,  May  19,  1872. 

[Envelope  addressed  to  Harrison  Robinson,  letter  begins  Dear 
Mother] 

.  .  .  I  have  earned  about  $6.50  within  a  little  more  than  a  week. 
I  got  fifty  cents  for  packing  the  engine  and  pump  in  the  medical 
hall  building,  $1.00  for  making  a  rudder  for  one  of  the  shell  boats 
[for  regattas],  and  the  rest  for  making  microscope  boxes.  I  had  more 
orders  for  boxes  than  I  could  fill  and  had  to  let  Reed  have  some  of 
them  to  make.  I  have  got  three  more  to  make  now,  two  for  the  girls 
of  the  high  school  here  for  whom  I  have  made  two  already  and  one 
for  Prof.  Goodale  for  which  he  is  going  to  give  me  $1.00.  He  wants 
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it  to  send  to  Prof.  Gray  of  Harvard,  who  wrote  the  Botanical  text 
books  that  we  study.  ... 

They  were  surprised  to  see  how  smoothly  their  engine  ran  after 
I  packed  it.  They  had  packed  it  with  strips  of  hemp  and  got  more 
in  one  side  than  the  other  so  that  it  went  bunchy  and  leaked.  1 
braided  some  up  and  soaked  it  in  tallow  and  put  it  in  and  it  went 
as  smoothly  as  could  be.  They  wanted  me  to  lix  their  pump  which 
is  one  of  the  kind  that  hitch  right  on  to  the  end  of  the  piston  rod 
and  has  its  valve  work  by  the  other  end  of  the  eccentric  rod.  I  took 
it  to  pieces  and  told  them  f  could  do  nothing  with  it,  and  that  it 
was  worn  out.  Mr.  Booker  told  me  afterwards  that  Prof.  Brackett 
went  down  where  it  was  a  day  or  two  after  and  said  he  could  lix  it, 
but  after  working  on  it  for  about  half  a  day  he  gave  it  up  and  said 
as  1  did  that  it  was  worn  out.  1  have  got  another  job  which  will 
probably  bring  me  in  from  $20.  to  $30.  but  I  don’t  know  the  par¬ 
ticulars  yet. 

[The  microscope  boxes  were  an  invention  of  Frank’s  and  were 
made  out  of  stray  pieces  of  mahogany  or  black  walnut.] 

Letter  from  a  Bowdoin  Junior  Whose  Older  Brother  is 

on  tiie  Faculty 


_  .  .  _  .  .  Brunswick,  April  26,  ’74. 

From  Walter  A.  Robinson. 

Dear  Folks  at  home: 

I  received  your  letters  and  also  the  pants  and  was  very  glad  to 
get  them,  but  1  forgot  to  tell  you  too  that  f  wanted  to  have  you  put 
in  a  few  patches  for  the  elbow  on  my  coat.  But  if  you  send  over 
anything  again  you  can  do  that  and  also  can  send  me  Shaw’s  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  which  we  have  just  commenced  studying. 

Frank  did  not  say  a  word  to  me  about  Mary’s  letter  until  I  asked 
him  about  it  yesterday,  and  he  said  that  he  had  carried  it  around  in 
his  pocket  until  he  had  worn  it  most  out  and  he  had  thrown  it 
away,  so  that  I  want  her  to  write  to  me  again  and  not  to  trust  him 
again  to  carry  a  message  for  lie  almost  always  forgets  to  deliver  it. 


Mr.  Bickford  told  me  that  that  old  darky  of  whom  you  used  to 
speak  lives  with  Mr.  Maxfield  and  is  about  103  years  old,  and  is 
totally  blind.  The  neighbors  did  not  want  to  let  him  go  on  to  the 
town  so  they  clubbed  together  and  helped  pay  his  board  there.  .  .  . 

[Walter  had  just  made  a  visit  to  a  chum  in  Brownfield.  The  old 
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negro  was  Lank  Hodgdon,  an  aged  man  even  in  mother's  gii  lhood. 
He  had  been  a  slave  in  Massachusetts,  until  Massachusetts  freed 
her  slaves.] 

You  say  that  I  spelled  saw  wrong,  but  if  s-o-r  don’t  spell  sor  1 
don’t  know  what  it  does  spell.  .  .  . 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  cannon  were  hauled  upon  the  Campus. 
Thursday  night  they  were  fired  olf  by  some  of  the  students,  and 
Friday  night  the  guns  were  all  taken  apart  and  everything  that 
could  be  carried  off  was  taken  so  that  now  they  are  completely  dis¬ 
mantled.  .  .  .  Faculty  have  had  two  or  three  meetings  and  have 
decided  I  think  to  charge  the  cost  of  getting  them  fixed  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  They  were  damaged  about  $50  worth,  and  the  major  and 
prex  are  pretty  much  riled  up  about  it. 

*  #  *  #  # 

Such  letters  help  to  preserve  for  us  the  sense  of  family  continuity 
which  many  people  in  old  New  England  possess,  that  is,  many  peo¬ 
ple  numerically,  but  not  many  proportionally.  That  sense,  we  are 
taught,  is  the  birthright  of  most  people  of  the  older  countries;  but 
I  have  known  many  individuals  in  the  United  States  who  appar¬ 
ently  thought  that  the  world  of  human  beings  began,  if  not  perhaps 
with  themselves,  certainly  with  their  fathers  and  mothers.  I  who 
have  known  many  young  people  have  found  in  nearly  all  of  them 
a  sort  of  hasty,  supercilious  pity  for  all  people  who  were  born  in 
earlier  times,  because  they  were  not  modern  and  up-to-date.  I  once 
quite  accidentally  made  a  high  school  class  gasp  by  saying  to  them, 
“Remember  these  people  whom  we  are  studying  about  were  the 
very  latest  thing  in  moderns  when  they  were  alive,  and  they  had  no 
more  idea  of  the  judgments  of  posterity  about  their  doings  than 
you  have  of  what  people  in  2130  will  be  saying  about  these  days.’’ 

Our  happy  family  had  always  a  sense  of  backgrounds,  though 
perhaps  that  sense  was  somewhat  a  growth,  and  did  not  exist  in 
full  flower  in  our  high  school  days.  Yet,  I  know  that  the  knowledge 
that  Stephen  Bachiler  was  at  home  in  the  London  ol  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  that  he  had  in  all  probability  seen  them  both,  and 
quite  likely  was  a  friend  of  John  Milton’s  lather,  made  those  two 
mountain  peaks  of  English  literature  seem  less  like  characters  in  a 
book  and  more  like,  say,  Grandpa's  friends. 
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The  fact  that  George  Robinson,  just  after  Pilgrim  times,  built 
his  substantial  house  on  a  Massachusetts  hillside  and  made  jokes 
about  it,  that  our  own  Grandfather  Elisha  Robinson  campaigned 
as  a  boy  in  the  Revolution,  punctuating  hardships  with  laughter 
just  as  many  of  his  descendants  made  their  jokes  through  the  bat¬ 
tles  and  the  misery  of  the  World  war;  the  knowledge  that  Great¬ 
grandfather  Obediah  Clement  and  Great-grandfather  Lemuel 
Kezar  found  much  to  laugh  about,  the  latter  with  rather  sardonic 
mirth,  amid  the  severe  toil  of  frontier  times  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  stories  of  the  courageous,  adventurous,  burden-bearing 
women  who  were  wives  and  daughters  of  these  men,  made  us  have 
a  continuous  sense  of  belonging  in  human  history;  not  mere  so¬ 
journers  were  we,  coins  “lire  new  from  the  mint,”  but  builders  of 
'  the  Republic,  whom  it  behoved  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world 
as  well  and  also  as  cheerfully  as  we  might. 
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Chapter  XXII 


RELIGION 


/  / J  eligion  in  our  FAMILY  was  always  a  comfort,  a 
CJX V  pleasure,  and  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest.  One 
of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  sitting  up  in  a  chair  with  a  block 
upon  it.  We  had  no  such  luxury  as  a  high  chair  —  and  reading 
aloud  out  of  the  big  family  Bible.  1  read  about  the  rainbow  and 
have  always  since  loved  rainbows.  This  reading  was  an  adventure 
at  the  time,  probably  undertaken  to  keep  me  quiet  while  mother 
was  doing  something  that  required  her  hands  but  not  her  head,  for 
she  found  time  to  give  reasonable  answers  to  my  questions,  and 
ever  since  then  there  has  been  a  certain  glamour  of  privilege  and 
importance  in  reading  out  of  a  very  big  Bible. 

Though  we  kept  the  Sabbath  in  a  way  which  would  now  be 
called  strict,  Sunday  was  never  with  us  a  tiresome  day;  far  from  it. 
To  men  who  used  to  work  at  least  ten  hours  every  day  and  to  a 
woman  who  could  seldom  have  worked  fewer  than  fourteen,  Sun¬ 
day  was  an  oasis,  a  day  when  you  could  read  all  you  liked  without 
feeling  that  you  were  shirking  a  duty,  or  could  take  a  walk  for 
pleasure  in  woods  or  fields  —  when  I  went  to  college  I  learned  that 
a  few  girls  had  been  taught  that  walking  for  pleasure  on  Sunday 
was  breaking  the  Sabbath,  but  there  was  no  such  belief  in  our 
family. 

Of  course  we  all  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  that  was  a 
privilege  too.  We  could  hear  our  beloved  friend  Mr.  Field  preach 
and  could  see  in  Sunday  School  our  Sunday  friends,  most  of  whom 
we  hardly  saw  on  week  days,  and  could  learn  further  interesting 
things  about  the  Bible  and  religion. 

Sometimes  mother  couldn’t  go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  then 
the  sermon  had  to  be  reported  to  her.  Proud  was  1  if  I  could  re¬ 
member  something  that  big  brothers  or  sister  had  lelt  out.  It  was 
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not  the  fashion  to  be  bored  in  our  house  and  we  sharpened  our 
wits  on  great  questions  of  morals  and  religion,  but  entirely  with¬ 
out  any  of  that  flippant  smartness  which  is  sometimes  apparently 
the  chief  reaction  with  which  some  people  review  their  childhood 
religion.  We  treated  religion  freely,  but  respectfully.  We  were  not 
brought  up  to  be  literalists;  the  great  search  for  the  spirit,  not  the 
letter,  was  always  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  lived,  but  the  mental 
and  spiritual  cataclysms  which  many  have  recorded  in  first  meet¬ 
ing  the  more  liberal  interpretations  of  the  Bible  were  not  for  us; 
we  had  been  brought  up  on  such  interpretations.  A  recent  com¬ 
mentator  says  that  the  whale  has  had  more  than  his  share  of  pub¬ 
licity;  he  has  in  many  minds  quite  obscured  the  lesson  of  Jonah. 
Thanks  to  our  beloved  pastor  we  wasted  no  mental  energy  on  the 
whale,  but  remembered  that  Jonah  went  as  a  most  unwilling  mis¬ 
sionary  to  a  great  heathen  city,  the  people  of  which  were  willing 
to  hear  his  words,  just  as  many,  many  people  had  been  willing  to 
hear  good  Mr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  who  preached  often  to  us;  he  who 
had  built  ovens  and  made  good  bread  with  the  help  of  J 1  is  con¬ 
verted  Turks,  so  that  Florence  Nightingale  could  have  it  for  the 
British  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  and  when  funds  were  scarce  from 
America  he  made  and  sold  sheet  iron  stoves  to  the  Turks,  thereby 
earning  money  for  the  new  buildings  he  needed.  Unlike  Jonah  Mr. 
Hamlin  didn’t  sulk  when  the  heathen  listened  to  his  preaching  but 
he  showed  them  how  to  keep  warm  physically  besides  making  their 
spirits  glow  with  hope  and  love. 

When  the  brothers  went  to  college,  reports  of  sermons  were 
sandwiched  between  descriptions  of  “profs,”  athletic  triumphs, 
fraternity  news,  and  hazing  experiences.  A  letter  of  Arthur’s  in  his 
freshman  year  says  that  the  prex  preached  that  the  reverse  of  love 
isn’t  hate  but  selfishness.  “Think  that  out,  mother.”  And  not 
only  mother  but  the  whole  family  thought  of  and  discussed  such 
questions. 

To  sum  up  our  religious  atmosphere  and  training,  we  believed 
in  our  dear  Heavenly  Father  who  loved  us,  had  something  for  us  to 
do  and  wished  us  to  do  it  well,  who  was  sorry  when  we  did  wrong, 
or  when  we  failed  to  do  right,  but  who  always  forgave  us  just  the 
same,  so  we  could  start  over  again  the  next  minute  and  try  to  do 
better.  We  knew  that  He  was  a  spirit  and  that  it  wasn’t  wise  for 
human  beings  to  try  to  form  any  visual  image  of  Him,  but  we  lived 
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always  in  the  great  comfort  of  His  goodness,  His  wisdom  and  His 
love.  That  faith  gave  security  and  stability  to  all  our  thought  and 
experience.  It  has  never  failed  any  of  us.  1  heartily  recommend  it 
to  all,  assuring  them  that  it  will  furnish  happiness,  peace  and  com¬ 
fort.  For  a  test  of  its  reality,  Jesus  said  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,”  and  people  with  genuine  religion  have  never  been  afraid 
to  have  their  faith  judged  by  its  fruits,  though  they  do  not  blink 
the  fact  that  all  Christians  are  imperfect;  but  surely  religion  no  less 
than  science,  art  and  government  should  be  judged  by  its  successes 
rather  than  by  its  mistakes. 
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AFTER-WORD 

When  I  planned  this  little  book  1  hoped  to  embody  in  it: 

Stories  of  the  past  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 

A  tribute  to  my  mother, 

Brief  biographies  of  my  brothers. 

In  writing  the  book,  however,  I  discovered  that  I  could  not  speak 
for  my  brothers  as  I  had  planned.  1  dared  not  try  to  picture  their 
inner  life  —  their  hopes,  struggles,  choices  etc.  They  were  reticent 
men  who  did  not  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves. 

The  book  has  somehow  turned  into  a  kind  of  autobiography  — 
the  last  thing  I  wished  to  write;  but  I  found  that  I  could  speak  for 
myself  with  some  certainty  and  in  that  way  to  some  extent  present 
the  lives  of  the  others. 

Such  as  it  is,  then,  here  it  is,  the  book  I  have  written  for  you,  sister, 
nephews,  nieces,  —  and  the  third  generation. 
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